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BY MRS. MARY NOEL M’DONALD. 
Hrp in the bosom of life-giving earth, With blossomed boughs that charm the gazer’s sight. 
In darkness and in silence deep and still, So thou, oh soul, obscure and hidden long, 
The buried seed to springing roots gives birth, Uncared for and unknown must bide thy time, 
{ That fix them in the mold with firmest will; And like the aspiring seed strike, deep and strong, 
Strong hold have they below there in the soil Roots that shall bear thee upward in thy prime, 
Before the leaves upshoot them to the light, So firm sustained, thou shalt the worthier be 





And beauty crowns the deep and hidden toil For life’s fair flower that all men honor thee. 
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ELLA. 





i BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 





LITTLE Ella, fairest, de2rest, 
Unto me and unto mine! ‘ 
Earthly cherub, coming nearest 
To my dreams of shapes divine ! 
Her brief absence frets and pains me, 
Her bright presence solace brings, 
Her spontaneous love restrains me 
From a hundred selfish things. 
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Little Ella moveth lightly, “ 
Like a graceful fawn at play ; 

Like a brooklet running brightly 
In the genial smile of May: 

- Like a breeze upon the meadows, 

All besprent with early flowers ; 

Like a bird ’mid sylvan shadows, 
In the golden summer hours. 













































You should see her, when with nature 
She goes forth to think or play : ? 
Every limb and every feature 
Drinking in the joy of day. 
Stooping oft ’mid floral splendor, 
Snatching colors and perfumes, 
She doth seem, so fair and tender, 
Kin to the ambrosial blooms. 


Sweet thought sitteth like a garland 
On her placid brows and eyes, 
Eyes which seem to see a far land 
Through the intervening skies ; 
And she seems to listen often 
To some voice above the spheres, 
Whilst her earnest features soften 
Into calmness, kin to tears. 





Not all mirthful is her manner, 
Though no laugh so blithe as hers, 
Grave demeanor comes upon her 
When her inmost nature stirs ; 
When a gentle lip reproves her, 
All her gladsome graces flee ; 
But the word ‘* Forgiveness’ moves her 
With new joy, and sets her free. 


Should a shade of sickness near me, 
Then she takes a holier grace ; 

Comes to strengthen and to cheer me 
With her angel-light of face. 

Up the stair I hear her coming, 
Duly at the morning hour ; 

Sweetly singing, softly humming, 
Like a bee about a flower. 














Good books wake ecstatic feelings 
In her undeveloped mind ; 
Holy thoughts, whose high revealings 
Teach her love for humankind. 
Music thrills her with a fervor, 
Like the songs of seraphim; 
May bright spirits teach and nerve her, 
To partake the perfect hymn. 


God of heaven! in thy good seeing, 
Spare this darling child to me— 
Spare me this unsullied being, 
Till she bring me close to thee! 
Unseen angels, bless her, mold her 
Into goodness, clothed with grace, 
That on high I may behold her 
Talking with you, face to face! 











THE DEAD ASS. 





EY STERNE. 
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‘And this,’”’ said he, putting the remains of a 
crust into his wallet—‘‘ and this should have been 
thy portion, hadst thou been alive to have shared it 
with me.” I thought by the accent, it had been an 
apostrophe to his child; but it was to his ass, and to 
the very ass we had seen dead in the road, which 
had occasioned La Fleur’s misadventure. The mar 




















seemed to lament it much; and it instantly brought 
into my mind Sancho’s lamentation for his; but he 
did it with more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at 
the door, with the ass’s pannel and its bridle on one 


| side, which he took up from time to time—then laid 


them down—looked at them, and shook his head. 
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He then took his crust of bread out of his wallet 
again, as if to eat it; held it some time in his hand— 
then laid it upon the bit of his ass’s bridle—looked 
wistfully at the little arrangement he had made—and 
then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about 
him, and La Fleur amongst the rest, whilst the 
horses were getting ready ; as I continued sitting in 
the post-chaise, I could see and hear over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he 
had been from the furthest borders of Franconia ; and 
had got so far on his return home, when his ass died. 
Every one seemed desirous to know what business 
could have taken so old and poor a man so far a 
journey from his own home. 

It had pleased heaven, he said, to bless him with 
three sons, the finest lads in all Germany! but having 
in one week lost two of the eldest of them by the 
small-pox, and the youngest falling ill of the same 
distemper, he was afraid of being bereft of them all ; 
and made a vow, if Heaven would not take him trom 
him also, he would go in gratitude to St. [ago in 
Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far on his story, he 
stopped to pay Nature her tribute—and wept bitterly. 

He said Heaven had accepted the conditions; and 
that he had set out from his cottage with this poor 
creature, who had been a patient partner of his 
journey—that he had eat the same bread with him 
all the way, and was unto him as a friend. 

Everybody who stood about heard the poor fel- 
low with concern. La Fleur offered him money. 
The mourner said he did not want it—it was not the 
value of the ass—but the loss of him. The ass, he 
said, he was assured, loved him} and upon this told 
them a long story of a mischance upon this passage 
over the Pyrennean mountains, which had separated 
them from each other three days ; during which time 
the ass had sought him as much as he had sought the 
ass, and that they had neither searce eal pe grank till 
they met. 


Thou hast one ecto cbeiend, said I, af lonst in 








the loss of thy poor beast; I’m sure thou hast been 
a merciful master tohim. Alas! said the mourner, 
[ thought so when he was alive—but now that he 
is dead, I think otherwise. I fear the weight of my- 
self and my afflictions together have been too much 
for him—they have shortened the poor creature’s 
days, and I fear I have them to answer for. Shame 
on the world! said I to myself. Did we love each 
other as this poor soul but loved his ass—’t would be 
something. 

The concern which the poor fellow’s story threw 
me into, required some attention ; the postillion paid 
not the least attention to it, but set off upon the pavé 
in a full gallop. | 

The thirstiest soul in the most sandy deserts of 
Arabia could not-have wished more for a cup of cold 
water than mine did for grave and quiet movements ; 
and I should have had a high opinion of the postillion 
had he but stolen off with me in something like a pen- 
sive pace. On the contrary, as the mourner finished 
his lamentation, the fellow gave an unfeeling lash to 
each of his beasts, and set off clattering like a thou- 
sand devils. 

I called to him as loud as I could, for Heaven’s 
sake to go slower—and the louder I called, the more 
unmercifully he galloped. The deuce take him and 
his galloping, too, said 1; he’ll go on tearing my 
nerves to pieces till he has worked me into a foolish 
passion, and then he ’ll go slow, that I may enjoy 
the sweets of it. 

The postillion managed the point to a miracle : by 
the time he had got to the foot of a steep hill, about 
half a league from Nampont—he had put me out of 
temper with him, and then with myself, for being so. 

My case then required a different treatment ; and a 
good rattling gallop would have been of real service 
to me. 

Then, prithee, get on—get on, iby gould lad, said I. 

The postillion pointed to the hill. I then tried to 
return back tothe story of the poor German and his 
ass; but I had broke the clue, and could no more 
get “inte it again than the postillion could. into a trot. 
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THE GRAVE’S TO-MORROW. 


*“* And the Grave shall have its to-morrow |’ 





BY L. L. A. VERY. 





Lire’s spring-buds how the heart doth cherish, 
Seeking to shield from frost and wind ; 
But cared for ever, still they perish— 
Life’s fragile chain Love cannot bind : 
But now a voice doth steal upon our sorrow, 
Whispering thus, ‘‘ the Grave hath its to-morrow !” 


The Flowers of Life, whose fragrance ever 


(Childhood’s low prayer,) ascends to God, 
Death stretches forth his hand to sever 





From purent stalk and earthly sod! 
But still a voice doth come to soothe life’s sorrow, 
Whispering thus, ‘‘the Grave hath its to-morrow !”’ 


When Time (his breath the wind) is sending 
Autumn’s ripe fruit in clusters down, 
And to the reaper’s sickle bending, 
The grain doth yield its golden crown, 
When for our Father’s garner Death doth borrow, 
The voice still saith, ‘‘ the Grave shall have its morrow!”’ 








































































































THE FRIENDS. 


Frew have lived 
As we have lived, unsevered ; our young life 
Was but a summer’s frolick: we have been 
Like two babes passing hand in hand along 
A sunny bank of flowers. The busy world 
Goes on around us, and ‘its multitudes 
Pass by me, and I look them in the face, 
But cannot read such meaning as I read 





BY THE REV. H. ALFORD 





| In this of thine: and thou too dost but move 
Among them for a season, but returnest 

With a light step and smiles to our old seats, 
Our quiet walks, our solitary bower. 

Some we love well; the early presences 

That were first round us, and the silvery tones 
Of those most far-away and dreamy voices 
That sounded all about us at the dawn 
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Of our young life,—these, as the world of things 
Sets in upon our being like a tide, 
Keep with us, and are ever uppermest. 
And sonie there are, t Il, bexutiful, cnd wise, 
Whose step is heivenward, «nd whose souls have past 
Out from the nether darkness, and been born 
Into a new and glorious universe, 
Who speak of things to come; but there is that 
In thy soft eye and long-accustomed voice 
Would win me from them all. 
For since our birth, 

Our thoughts have flowed together in one stream : 
All through the seasons of our infancy 
The same hills rose about us—the same trees, 
Now bare, now sprinkled with the tender leaf, 
Now thick with full dark foliage; the same church, 
Our own dear village church, has seen us pray, 
In the same seat, with hands clasped side by side; 
And we have sung together; and have walked, 
Full of one thought, along the homeward lane ; 
And so were we built upward for the storm 
That on my walls hath fallen unsparingly, 
Shattering their frail foundations; and which thou 
Hast yet to leok for,—but hast found the help 
Which then I knew not—rest thee firmly there! 

When first I issued forth into the world, 
Well I remember that unwelcome morn, 
When we rose long before the accustomed hour 
By the faint taper light; and by that gate 
We just now swung behind us carelessly, 
I gave thee the last kiss :—I traveled on, 





Giving my mind up to the world without, 
| Which poured in strange ideas of strange things, 
New towns, new churches, new inhabitants :— 
And ever and anon some happy child 
Beneath a rose-trailed porch played as I past: 
And then the thought of thee swept through my soul, 
And made the hot drops stand in either eye :— 
And so I traveled—till between two hills, 
Two turf-enameled mounds of brightest green, 
Stretched the blue limit of the distant sea, 
Unknown to me before :—then with strange joy, 
Forgetting all, I gazed upon that sea, 
Till I could see the white waves leaping up, 
And all my heart leapt with them :—so I past 
Soufhward, and neared that wilderness of waves, 
And stopt upon its brink ; and when the even 
Spread out upon the sky unusual clouds, 
I sat me down upon a wooded cliff, 
Watching the earth’s last daylight fade away, 
Till that the dim wave far beneath my feet 
Did make low moanings to the infant moon, 
And the lights twinkled out along the shore ; 
Then I looked upward, and I saw the stars, 
Sirius, Orion, and the Northern Wain, 
And the Seven Sisters, and the beacon-flame 
Of bright Arcturus— every ore the same 
As when I showed them thee.—‘‘ But yesternight,”’ 
I said, ‘‘ she gazed with me upon those stars: 
Why did we not agree to look on them 
| Both at one moment every starlight night, 
| And think that the same star beheld us both ?”” 
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WITH THE VALLEY LILIES. 





BY ERNESTINE FITZGERALD. 


{s there praise in the lily and cup, 

In the music of its bell, 

Low drooping in the modest dell, 
And drinking heaven’s dew-drops up ? 


Is there prayer in its fragrant breath, 
In its silent, soft perfume, 
Filling, unseen, the room, 

Be there spirit-life there—or death ? 


Live there thanks in the buried root, 
Whether sending up blossoms of worth, 





Or resting, deep hid, in cold earth, 
A! heedless of trampling foot? 


If a flowret may tell the tale 

Of a voiceless but grateful love, 

It will with sweet message remove, 
From its haunt in this humble vale. 


Then be prayer in the lily’s cup, 
And praise in its tiny bell, 
Heart-echoed from dell to dell, 

As it beareth our soul-incense up ! 








FALSE 


vs; TRUTH. 





BY J. HUNT, JR. 


To know the Truth, and it reject— 
To meet the False, and it embrace— 
fs like our plucking out an eye 
To spite some evil of the face. 





And shape our lives by Wisdom’s line, 
Is giving to this mortal mold 


| To shun the False, and seize on Truth, 
Another feature, made divine. 
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HISTORY OF EXCESSIVE WINTERS. 




















Theodomer marching his Army across the Danube. 


In a. p. 401, the black Sea was entirely frozen 
over, 

In 462, the Danube was frozen, so that Theodomer 
marched over the ice to avenge his brother’s death 
in Suabia. 

In 545, the cold was so intense in winter that the 
birds allowed themselves to be caught by the hand. 


In 763, not only the Black Sea, but the Strait of | 


the Dardanelles was frozen over. The snow in 
some places rose fifty feet high, and the ice was so 
heaped in the cities as to push down the walls. 

In 800 the winter was intensely cold. 

In 822, the great rivers of Europe, such as the 
Danube, the Elbe, and the Seine, were so hard frozen 
as to bear heavy wagons for a month. 

In 860, the Adriatic was frozen. 

In 874, the winter was very long and severe. The 
snow continued to fall from the beginning of Novem- 
ber to the end of March, and encumbered the ground 
so much that the forests were inaccessible for the 
supply of fuel. 

In 891, and again in 893, the vines were killed by 
the frost, and the cattle perished in their stalls. 

In 991, the winter lasted very long with extreme 
severity. Every thing was frozen ; the crops totally 
failed ; and famine and pestilence closed the year. 

In 1044, great quantities of snow lay upon the 
ground. The vines and fruit-trees were destroyed, 
and famine ensued. 

In 1067, the cold was so intense, that most of the 
travelers in Germany were frozen to death on the 
roads. 

In 1124, the winter was uncommonly severe, and 
the snow lay very long. 



































Tn 1133, it was extremely cold in Italy. The Po 
was frozen from Cremona to the sea; the heaps of 
snow rendered the roads impassable ; the wine-casks 
were burst, and even the trees split by the action of 
the frost, with immense noise. 

In 1179, the snow was eight feet deep in Austria, 
and lay till Easter. The crops and vintage failed ; 
and a great murrain consumed the cattle. 

The winters of 1209 and 1210 were both of them 
very severe, insomuch that the cattle died for want 
of fodder. 

In 1216, the Po froze fifteen ells deep, and wine 
burst the casks. 

In 1234, the Po was again frozen; and loaded 
wagons crossed the Adriatic to Venice. A fine forest 
was killed by the frost at Ravenna. 

In 1236, the Danube was frozen to the bottom, 
and remained for a considerable time in that 
state. 

In 1269, the frost was most intense in Scotland, and 
the ground bound up. The Categat was frozen be- 
tween Norway and Jutland. 

In 1281, such quantities of snow fell in Austria as 
to bury the very houses. 

In 1292, the Rhine was frozen over at Breysach, 
and bore loaded wagons. One sheet of ice extended 
between Norway and Jutland, so that travelers passed 
with ease ; and in Germany 600 peasants were em- 
ployed to clear away the snow for the advance of the 
Austrian army. 

In 1305, the rivers in Germany were frozen; and 
much distress was occasioned by the scarcity of pro- 
visions and forage. 

In 1316, the crops wholly failed in Germany. 
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Wheat, which some years before sold in England at 
six shillings a quarter, now rose to two pounds. 

In 1328, the winter was so severe, that both horse 
and foot passengers traveled over the ice from Den- 
mark to Lubec and Dantzic. 

In 1339, the crops failed in Scotland; and such a 
famine ensued that the poorer sort of people were 
reduced to feed on grass, and many of them perished 
miserably in the fields. Yet in England, wheat was 
at this time sold so low as three shillings and four- 
pence a quarter. 

In 1344, it was clear frost from November to 
March, and all the rivers in Italy were frozen over. 

In 1392, the vineyards and orchards were destroyed 
by the frost, and the trees torn to pieces. 

The year 1408 was one of the coldest winters ever 
remembered. Not only the Danube was frozen over, 
but the sea between Gothland and Oeland, and be- 
tween Norway and Denmark; so that wolves, 
driven from their forests, came over the ice into 
Jutland. In France, the vineyards and orchards were 
destroyed. 

In 1423, both the North Sea and the Baltic were 
frozen. Travelers passed on foot from Lubeck to 
Dantzic. In France, the frost penetrated into the 
cellars. Corn and wine failed, and men and cattle 
perished for want of food. 

The successive winters of 1432, 1433, and 1434 
Were uncommonly severe. It snowed forty days 
without interruption. All the rivers in Germany 
were frozen; and the very birds took shelter in the 
towns. The price of wheat rose, in England, to 
twenty-seven shillings a quarter, but was reduced to 
five shillings in the following year. 

In 1460, the Baltic was frozen, and both foot and 
horse passengers crossed over the ice from Denmark 
and Sweden. The Danube, likewise, continued 
frozen two months; and the vineyards in Germany 
were destroyed. 

In 1468, the winter was so severe in F landers, that 
the wine distributed to the soldiers was cut in pieces 
with hatchets. 

In 1544, the same thing happened again, the wine 
being frozen into solid lumps. 

In 1548, the winter was very cold and protracted. 
Between Denmark and Rostock, sledges drawn by 
horses or oxen traveled over the ice. 

In 1564, and again in 1565, the winter was ex- 
tremely severe all over Europe. The Scheldt froze 
so hard as to support loaded wagons for three 
months. 

In 1571, the winter was severe and protracted. 
All the rivers in France were covered with hard and 
solid ice; the fruit trees even in Languedoc were 
killed by the frost. 

In 1594, the weather was so severe, that the Rhine 


and the Scheldt were frozen, and even the sea at 
Venice. 


The year 1608 was uncommonly cold, and snow | 


Jay of immense depth even at Padua. Wheat rose 
in the Windsor market from 36 to 56 shillings a 
quarter. 


In 1621 and 1622, all the rivers of Europe were 





frozen, and even the Zuider Zee. A sheet of ice co- 
vered the Hellespont; and the Venetian fleet was 
choked up in the lagoons of the Adriatic. 

In 1655, the winter was very severe, especially in 
Sweden. The excessive quantities of snow and rain 
which fell did great injury in Scotland. 

The winters of 1658, 1659 and 1660 were intensely 
cold. The rivers in Italy bore heavy carriages; and 
so much snow had not fallen at Rome for severa! 
centuries. It was in 1658, that Charles X. of Swe- 
den crossed the Little Belt over the ice from Hol- 
stein to Denmark, with his whole army, foot and 
horse, followed by the train of baggage and artil- 
lery. During these years the price of grain was 
nearly doubled in England; a circumstance which 
gontributed, among other causes, to the Resto- 
ration. 

In 1670, the frost was most intense in England and 
in Denmark, both the Little and the Great Belt being 
frozen. 

In 1684, the winter was excessively cold. Many 
forest trees, and even the oaks in England, were split 
by the frost. Most of the hollies were killed. 
Coaches drove along the Thames, which was co- 
vered with ice eleven inches thick. Almost all the 
birds perished. 

In 1691, the cold was so excessive that the famish- 
ed wolves entered Vienna, and attacked the cattle, 
and even men. 

The winter of 1695 was extremely severe and pro- 
tracted. The frost in Germany began in October, 
and continued till April ; and many people were frozen 
to death. 

The years 1697 and 1699 were nearly as bad. In 
England the price of wheat, which in preceding 
years had seldom reached to 30 shillings a quarter, 
now mounted to 713. 

In 1709 occurred that famous winter, ealled by 
distinetion the eo/d winter. All the rivers and lakes 
were frozen, and even the seas, to the distance of 
several miles from the shore. The frost. is said to 
have penetrated three yards into the ground. Birds 
and wild beasts were strewed dead in the fields, and 
men perished by thousands in their houses. The 
more tender shrubs and vegetables in England were 
killed; and wheat rose in its price from two to four 
pounds a quarter. In the south of France, the olive 
plantations were almost entirely destroyed; nor 
have they yet recovered from that fatal disaster. The 
Adriatie Sea was quite frozen over, and even the 
coast of the Mediterranean about Genoa, and the 
citron and orange groves suffered extremely in the 
finest parts of Italy. 

In 1716, the winter was very cold. On the 
Thames booths were erected, and fairs held. The 
printers and booksellers pursued their professions 
upon its surface. 

In 1726, the winter was so intense that people tra- 
veled in sledges across. the strait from Copenhagan 
to the province of Scania in Sweden, 

In 1729, much injury was done by the frost, which 
lasied from October till May. In Scotland, multi- 
tudes of cattle and sheep were buried in the snow; 
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Fair on the River Thames, 1716. 


and many of the forest trees in other parts of Europe 
were killed. 

The successive winters of 1731 and 1732 were 
likewise extremely cold. 

The cold of 1740 was scarcely inferior to that of 
1709. The snow lay eight and ten feet deep in Spain 
and Portugal. The Zuider Zee was frozen over, and 
many thousand persons walked or skated on it. At 
Leyden, the thermometer fell 10° below the zero of 


Fahrenheit’s seale: All the lakes in England froze; 


and a whole ox was roasted on the Thames, Many 
trees were killed by the frost; and postillions were 
benumbed on their saddles. In both the years 1709 
and 1740, the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland ordained a national fast to be held on ac- 
count of the dearth which then prevailed. 

In 1744 the winter was again very cold. The 
Maine was covered seven weeks with ice; and at 
Erora, in Portugal, people could hardly creep out of 
their houses for heaps of snow. 

The winters during the five successive years, 
1745, 1746, 1747, 1748, and 1749, were all of them 
very cold. 

In 1754, and again in 1755, the winter was particu- 
larly cold. At Paris, Fahrenheit’s thermometer sank 
to the beginning of the scale; and in England, the 
strongest ale, exposed to the air in a glass, was co- 
vered, in less than a quarter of an hour, with ice an 
eighth of an inch thick. 

The winters of 1766, 1767 and 1768, were very cold 
all over Europe. In France, the thermometer fel! 
six degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. 
The large rivers and the most copious springs in 
many parts were frozen. The thermometer, laid 
on the surface of the snow at Glascow, fell two de- 
grees below zero. 





In 1771 the snow lay very deep, and the Elbe was 
frozen to the bottom. 

In 1776 much snow fell, and the cold was intense. 
The Danube bore ice five feet thick below Vienna. 
Wine froze in the cellars both in France and in Hol- 
land. Many people were frost+-bitten; and vast 
multitudes both of the feathered and of the finny 
tribes perished. Yet the quantity of snow that lay 
upon the ground had checked the penetration of the 
frost. Van Swinden found, in Holland, that the 
earth was congealed to the depth of twenty-one 
inches, on a spot of a gardén which had been kept 
cleared, but only nine inches ai another place near 
it, which was covered with four inches of snow. 

Tue successive winters of 1784 and 1785 were un- 
commonly severe, insomuch that the Little Belt was 
frozen over. 

In 1789 the cold was excessive; and again in 
1795, when the republican armies of France overran 
Holland. 

The successive winters of 1799 and 1800 were 
both very cold. 

In 1809 the winter was remarkably severe. 

In 1810 quicksilver was frozen hard at Moscow. 

But the winter of 1812 was, beyond all question, 
the most severe of the present century ; and was ren- 
dered memorable to all time by the sufferings of the 
French army during its retreat from Russia. Several 
wiuters, since that period, of more or less severity, 
have been mentioned in various cotemporaries. But 
the last winter, in the intense and prolonged severity 
of cold, exceeded any ever experienced in this 
country. We present our readers with an animated 
view of the scene on the river Delawate during last 
winter, drawn at the time by our own artist, Mr. 
Devereux—whose exquisite engravings, for finish 
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and spirit, surpass any that appear elsewhere, and | abortions, which are put forth in some magazines as 
put to shame the second-rate steel and lithographic | ‘‘ gems of art.” 
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View on the River Delaware, in the Wirter of 1851-2. 
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THE ROBIN’S NEST. 





BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Up in the tree across the way, 

The robins feed their callow young, 
And during all the shining day 

They soothe them with a gentle song. 


While mortals pray for daily bresd, 
With lifted hands and bended knees, 
These warblers find a table spread, 
In pic nic style, beneath the trees. 


The silver stream, that rolls along 
Upon the blushing garden’s brink, 

Seems to inspire the red-breasts’ song 
With what it gives the birds to drink. 


When these musicians shall have taught 
Their younglings how to sing and soar, 

Ye balmy winds, with blessings fraught, 
Return them to their nest once more. 








And they shall sing their songs to me, 
From early morn till set of day : 

I?ll guard their castle in the tree 
From birds, and beasts, and men of prey. 


To-day the nest with song is filled, 
But silent leaves will soon be there: 
Take heed, ye birds and bards who build 
Your handsome castles in the air! 


Autumn wiil set these leaves on fire, 

And Winter quench that fire with snow ; 
The robin will forget his lyre, 

And leave a mute nest on the bough. 


A nest upon a naked bough, 

When filled with naught but faded leaves, 
Torn by coquettish winds that blow, 

Is lixe my own sad heart that grieves. 
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ETNA AND ITS ERUPTIONS. 


TRANSLATED FROM “RECOLLECTIONS OF A NATURALIST.” 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM SKETCHES BY ELIE DE BEAUMONT.) 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 





From the moment of quitting Milazzo, we had 
never, I may say, lost sight of the summit of Etna, 
still smoking from the eruption of 1843. At Giardini 
we had obtained a commanding view of all the 
eastern part of the volcano, and fallen upon the first 
current of lava—that current which three hundred 
and ninety-six years before the Christian era formed 
the point of Schiso at six leagues’ distance from the 
crater. We had frequently observed the smoke as it 
rolled upward frou he crater, during the night more 
especially crimsoned by the lurid reflection of its 
subterranean fires, frequently had a hollow, moaning 
roar, dull indeed, but of wondrous power, been borne 
to our ears like a distant menace or defiance. As 
we coasted the shore, for a distance of twelve 
leagues, between Taormina and Catania, we had ob- 
served at every pace the action of volcanic powers. 
Rock, sand or mud, whatever in short exists on this 
shore, can all be referred to this one origin. Every 
where the Tufo of Etna, the result of eruptions 
dating previously to the present geological period, 
descends to the sea. Some few currents of modern 
lava have also reached the coast, which are easily 
distinguished cutting with their dark hues against 
the gray ground of the others, and are sometimes 
heaped, as it were, one upon the other. Such is the 
case at Aci Reale where the Scalazza is composed 
of seven different layers. In some places volcanic 
rocks, the origin of which ascends to the most dis- 
tant periods of geology, attract the eye. Such as the 
basaltic cliffs of Capo Mulini, of Castello d’Aci, of 
the Fariglioni, or isles of the Cyclops, which stand 
stern evidences that, frou. all time, this part of 
Sicily has been the theatre of phenomena the most 
terrible. 

Catania is the worthy capital of a district so sadly 
privileged. Although separated from the grand 
crater, that centre of all volcanic action, by a distance 
of nearly eight leagues as the bird flies, that city ap- 
pears to be the actual produce of the volcano. In- 
closed between four currents of different epochs, it is 
of lava that its houses are built, its streets paved—it 
is in lava that its foundations are laid, it 1s through 
beds of lava that the wells are sunk whence it de- 
rives its supply of water. The liquid fire has ob- 
structed its gates, has burned its gardens, has over- 
thrown its walls, has buried whole wards of the 
town. Earthquakes have hurled down all that the 
fire has spared ; yet ever still Catania has risen again 
from its ruins, has still extended more and more its 
long, direct streets, has still reared, loftier than be- 
fore, its palaces, its convents and its churches. Not- 





withstanding all this, however, it has failed entirely 
to erase the traces of this catastrophe, and on the 
instant of landing upon this soil so often devastated, 
we were enabled to commence the geological obser- 
vations with which it was our intent to diversify for 
a few days’ space our geological studies. 

The small roadstead which now constitutes the 
port of Catania, scarcely in one particular resembles 
the noble bay sung of by the olden poets, which 
penetrated into the land nearly a league’s depth, and 
opened its large basin,* securely land-locked by an 
island at its mouth, to the fleets of the ancient 
world. 

The port of Ulysses has had no existence during 
centuries. One hundred and twenty-four years be- 
fore our era a stream of lava, which issued from the 
earth at two leagues’ distance from the city, inun- 
dated all the campagna to the eastward of Catania, 
blocked up the port, overflowed the shore, and con- 
verted that safe and easy sand-coast into a line ot 
inaccessible cliffs. Fourteen hundred years after, in 
183], another current followiig nearly the same 
track, destroyed the rich olive plantations which 
had shot forth from the old lava, and at a league’s 
distance from Catania bound up the litile port of 
Ognino in its last branches. Two other streams, 
nearly parallel to those named, surround the city on 
the north and on the west. One is as ancient as the 
five hundred and twenty-seventh year before the 
Christian era; it is of no great length, and loses itselt 
in the harbor of the town. The other is not older 
than the year 1669, a date well known by every 
Sicilian, which recalls to mind one of the most 
formidable eruptions of which the memory has 
been preserved by man. This last having beaten 
down the flank of a wall, penetrated the city itself, 
and intruded into the very heart of the most popu- 
lous quarters masses of lava which are dug out as if 
from quarries to this day. 

Catania is placed at the southern extremity of the 
elevated table-land, the centre of which is the cone 
of the crater, and which occupies almost entirely a 
vast plain, nearly circular in form, bounded on the 


* Portus ab accessu ventoram immotus, et ingens 
Ipse, sed horrificis juxta tonat tna ruinis. 
VIRGIL. 


Daily evidences are discovered of the existence of this 
ancient bay. In all the eastern suburb of Catania, and in 
all that part of the town lying between the borough and 
the city, the wells are sunk through a deep bed ot lava, 
and reach a bank of clay or sand mixed with shingles, -in 
which are found shells of the same mollusks which stil! 
exist on the neighboring coasts, and even morsels otf 
timber. 
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ETNA BY MOONLIGHT. GENERAL VIEW. 


(Taken from Lentint, twelve leagues distant, looting a little West of North.) 
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east by the sea, on the south by the Piano di Cata- 
nia, on the west and on the north by lofty mountains 
of sand-stone and lime-stone. A detached spur of 
this chain advances toward Etna and very soon dips 
beneath the voleanic tufo. This water-shed gives 
birth to the two small rivers Onobola and Simetes, 
which wind round the opposite sides of the base of 
the volcano, define its limits with great exactitude, 
and as they fall into the sea transform this ever burn- 
ing focus into an actual peninsular. Alone, and iso- 
lated in the midst of his well-defined demesnes, 
Etna presents to the view a pyramidical’cone of 
more than ten thousand feet in perpendicular alti- 
tude, on a base from ten to fifteen leagues in diame- 


ter.* This vast extent, added to the facility with’ 


which the eye can embrace the whole mass, gives 
Etna a very different aspect from what might have 
been expected, since it is neither menacing nor 
abrupt. As the eye follows those beautiful lines so 
broadly developed which appear to rise in slopes, se 
softly swelling to the culminating point, the spectator 
asks himself instinctively, can this be the outline of 
that Etna which Pindar calls the column of the skies? 
It appears to him that the relations of travelers must 
be falsehoods. He imagines that it will cost him 
but little labor to reach that summit which seems to 
be so little elevated above the horizon, and actual 
experience is necessary to convince him of: his 
error.t 


* The actual height of Etna is continually varying ac- 
cording to the variations of its terminal cone; and as that 
is modified by every eruption, it is clear that after each a 
new admeasurement becomes needful. Two scientific 
Englishmen, <a methods wholly different, obtained, 
for the elevation of the loftiest peak previous to 1832, re- 
sults which differ only by a single unit. Mr. Smith by 
trigonometrical operations obtained 3314 metres; Mr. Her- 
schel by barometrical observation obtained 3313 metres. 
The mean of these] two is 3313}¢ metres, or about 10,219 
feet (Fr.); but the summit which was then measured 
exists no longer; and it.is believed that the present height 
does not exceed that, of a secondary summit measured by 
the same persons, and found to be lower by 14 metres 
than the former. The height of Etna, at the date of our 
ascent, was nearly 3300 metres, or 10,175 feet. [A metre 
is 39.33 English inches. The standard of lineal measure 
being the ten millionth part of the distance from the north- 
pole to the equator, as ascertained, by actual admeasure- 
ment of an are of the meridian, 10,175 Fr. feet equal 
10,817 feet 8 inches.—TRANSLATOR.] 


t Mons. Elie du Beaumont has faithfully reproduced 
this aspect in the plates whichenrich his work, from whose 
pages we shull largely borrow, and in the model in relief 
which he has executed after hits own observations. The 
same general character of Etna is to be found in those 
numbers which have already appeared of Mons. Sartorius 
de Waltershausen’s magnificent work, the labor of six 
years entirely devoted by that German geologist, who is 
now publishing a map of minute details, and drawings of 
great fidelity, to the study of that volcano. 

The difference which exists between the real acclivity 
of slopes, and that estimated by the most practiced eye, 
appears to partake of the nature of an optical illusion. 
The steepness of all ascents, yet tc.be surmounted, is ex- 
aggerated to the eye. Mons. de Beaumont, in his memo- 
randa, has proved this fact ‘beyond cavil, b arranging a 
great scale of a number of slopes at angles accurately 
measured. A few examples here cited will convey to the 
reader an idea of these results. The street of the Mon- 
tagne St. Genevieve, which is perhaps the steepest in 
Paris, has but an inclination of six degrees at its most 
abrupt points. Inclinations of ten degrees and a half are 
impracticable for carriages; loaded mules can climb no- 
thing beyond twenty-nine degrees ; sheep cannot pasture 
on turf at an angle of fifty degrees ; and an ascent of fifty- 
five degrees is absolutely inaccessible.— Researches on the 
Structure and Origin >; Etna, by Mons. Elie de Beau- 
mont, Chief Engineer of the Department of Mines. 





The slopes, of which I speak, are moreover, at 
unequal angles, and, in consequence, the line which 
results from their combination presents breaks, 
which are easily recognized even at first sight. 
Mons. de Beaumont is the first person who has 
pointed out to the attention of geologists this fact, 
which it is very important that all should understand 
who desire to take account of the formation of Etna. 
The periphery of the volcano forms an irregular 
circle of about eight and thirty leagues in circum- 
ference ; and a precipice, more or less distinctly 
marked, defines its separation from the surrounding 
plains. Above this precipice a sort of plateau, or 
arched platform of earth, rises in all directions to- 
ward the mountain by an insensible ascent of two or 
three degrees. This base, if it may be called so, sup- 
ports a moderately regular cone, elliptically vaulted, 
the inclination of which is between seven and eight 
degrees, and this forms the lateral acclivities of 
Etna. These lateral acclivities abut on the central 
hump, the Mongibello of the Sicilians, the loftiest 
part of which terminates in a narrow, inclined plat- 
form, known as the Piano del Lago, which is it- 
self commanded by the terminal peak which is 
pierced by the orifice of the great crater. From the 
Piano del Lago there branch off to the eastward two 
narrow and abrupt crests which form part of the 
central hump, and embrace, like two gigantic arms, 
a great valley known by the name of the Val 
del Bove. The interior sides of this valley are 
scarped as it were, into precipices, the exterior 
slopes present an inclination of about thirty-two de- 
grees. Such are the different distinctions which 
modern science has’ defined in the general. mass of 
Etna; but there is another division which has been 
long adopted, and which, as being peculiarly well 
adapted to the narrative of an ascent, we shall adopt 
in the first instance. 

This assumes the existence of three zones or con- 
centrical regions, which are very easy to be inter- 
distinguished. The first comprehends the whole of 
the arched platform of land, and is variously called 
the cultivated region, regione colta, and the sub- 
montane region, regione piemontese. It is celebrated 
for the fertility of its soil, the beauty of its sky, and 
the salubriousness of its climate. From the earliest 
historical period to the present day numbers of rich 
cultivators have continually crowded into this 
wealthy region. Sixty-five towns and villages may 
be enumerated in this narrow space, containing a 
population of about three hundred thousand souls.* 

The second zone is called the wooded region, ¢/ 
bosco, regione sylvosa, a name which it owes to the 
heavy forests which formerly covered it entirely, 
and by which a large portion of it is still oversha- 
dowed, though the fall of its timber is poorly com- 
pensated by the second growth and under-wood 
which have sprung up in its place. Lastly, after 
leaving the bosco, the third zone extends to the sum- 
mit known as the desert region, regione deserta, re- 
gione netta; this last being in fact nothing more 
than a vast desert, throughout which reigns a per- 

* C. Gemellaro. 
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petual strife between the fire which broods ferever 
within the rocks of the mountain, and the snow 
which during the greater part of the year lies on its 
flanks and summit.* 

More than two hundred conica! eminences of vari- 
ous height, but mostly of very regular shape, and 
hollowed within into a funnel-shaped cavity, are 
scattered every where, from the extreme limits of 
the cultivated region to the Piano del Lago. These 
parasitical cones are so many vents by which the 
subterraneous fires have forced their way at various 
epochs. The origin of the greater number of these 
is lost in the night of ages antecedent to the birth of 
history, but all belong to the present epoch of geo- 
logy, and appear to be composed solely of cinders and 
scorise. For the most part they arise from the 
wooded region, and elevate high above the tree tops 
their summits, bare or verdant, as the origin of each 
dates from an earlier or more recent period. These 
secondary volcanoes become the rarer as we ascend 
the higher, and there are but a few formed nigh to 
the summit. This plan of distribution among the 
parasitical cones accords precisely with what is ob- 
served to occur during the progress of eruptions. It 
is rare indeed to see the great crater enter alone into 
action. 

As it raises itself to reach the opening of that vast 
mouth, the lava acts on the flanks and the interior 
vaults of the mountain after the fashion of an hydrau- 
lie press, and ordinarily the earth is rent asunder 
under the operation of its incalculable forces. The 
fiery torrent is poured forth from the issue at the 
same instant when gaseous emanations upheave and 
launch into the air the fragments of disruptured soil, 
which falling again around the new volcano, speedily 
surround it with a new cone, an eternal monument 
of its brief existence. Of eighty eruptions, the dates 
of which are more or less fully ascertained, twenty- 
two only are assigned to the great crater, and in 
these cases, for the most part, the mountain has cast 
forth cinders and stones, and no more. 

After having explored Catania and its immediate 
vicinage, and after having collected the facts on 
which we shall have occasion to fall back hereafter, 
we determined to visit the voleano itself. The Sigfor 
Abate, our landlord, and the good genius of all the 
travelers who venture onthe ascent, made the neces- 
sary preparations for us. Three mules were loaded 
with cloaks, traveling-capes, and provisions, beside 
being destined to carry our own persons. These 
precautions, which at first seemed exaggerated, 
proved to be no more than were needed. The ascent 
of Vesuvius is a ramble, that of Stromboli a short 
but laborious effort, that of Etna a journey, brief, in- 
deed, but always toilsome, and it may be dangerous. On 
its elevated ridges, whereon the ice is never entirely 
melted, violent tempests, and flurries of hail and snow, 
attack the tourist or philosopher, in many mstances, 


* Scit niribus servare fidem pariterque favillis. 
CLAUDIAN. 


Summo cana jugo cohibet, mirabile dictu, 
Vicinam flammis glaciem, zternoque rigore 
Ardentes horrent scopuli. Sriiivs ITarevs. 








when they have set forth in full confidence of serene 
weather. Moreover, between starting from Catania 
and attaining the summit of Etna, many and con- 
siderable variations beth of temperature and at- 
mospheric pressure are to be encountered. The 
thermometer, which, during the day-time and in the 
plain, has marked forty degrees* in the shade, or 
about sixty in the sun, often falls below zero during 
the night, which is spent at the foot of the cone. 
Consequently the weight of the atmosphere at the 
level of the sea imposes on every man of ordinary 
stature, a pressure of 10.330 kilogrammes, or about 
22 English pounds in round numbers, while on reach- 
ing the crater the pressure is reduced to 7.013, or 
about 15 pounds; so that in ascending and descending 
the traveler must twice undergo a variation of at 
least sixty degrees} in temperature, and a variation 
of 3.317 kilogrammes, or about 5 pounds, in atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

We left Catania at daybreak, and crossed the cul- 
tivated regions of Etna by a-road which can be 
traversed in a carriage. These first acclivities of 
Etna present a view which is at once smiling and 
melancholy. The lands on which one treads are 
everywhere fertile with rich harvests and olive 
plantations ; everywhere one finds villages in which 
all announces ease and plenty; by the road-side 
charming cottages or little farm-houses, whose white- 
washed walls are half concealed by trellices of 
vines, or thickets of fruit-trees. But that soil is com- 
posed only of the cinders of the volcanoes; those 
rich harvests, those cherry-trees loaded with fruit, 
those pomegranates, those orange-groves in flower, 
all grow’ from lava, scarcely reduced to soil by the 
lapse of ages; those villages, those country-houses, 
are built of lava and cemented with puzzolano. 
Not unfrequently it is within the very mouth of an 
extinct crater that the smiling habitation is built 
which attracts the eye. Again, at every step the 
road crosses, or runs beside, some stream of more 
recent lava, the broken blocks of which, still arid 
and abrupt, cover fields long ago as fertile as those it 
now traverses, as with a huge black causeway. 
Everywhere, closely brought together, the happiness 
and wealth of the present, and the misery and deso- 
lation of the past, lead you to distrust the security of 
the future. 

This sentiment is most feelingly experienced, asthe 
traveler, having passed the little hamlet of Nicolosi, 
observes the double summit of the ‘‘ Monte Rassi’’ 
towering behind the houses of Nicolosi. This is 
the crater which, in 1669, buried all the neighboring 
country beneath a deluge of cinders, and threatened 
Catania with complete destruction, though situated at 
four leagues’ distance in a direct line. Shattered by 
the violence of the eruption itself, it has preserved 
the form of two cones of three hundred metres, about 
nine hundred and seventy-five feet, in height, the 


* The French use the graduation of Celsius, which is 
known as ‘ Centigrade’ in their thermometers. Forty 
centigrade answers to 72 Fahrenheit ; 60 centigrade to 108 
Fahrenheit; and zero O to 32°, or the freezing point 
ee sinte de ‘ ,‘ és 

ixt rees centigrade is equal to something more 
than 36 alenhait. . o 
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scorise of which stand forth in bold relief, cutting 
against all the surrounding objects with their dark 
red hue. From the foot of that mountain issues a 
stream of gigantic scorize, which flows toward the 
south, attains a width of ahove a league, in some 
places, and falls ‘ato the sea to the south-west of Ca- 
tania. In all this distance the scorie present but the 
appearance of sterility the most absolute. Of those 
enormous blocks, which have grown cold for nearly 


THE CENTRAL PILE 








two centuries, not one seems to have felt the action 
of time even to the present day. All present to the 
eye a hue of blackness as deep, ridges and points as 
abrupt, as if they had been fixed and broken the pre- 
ceding day. Not a blade of grass has been*able 
hitherto to shoot from that rock which appears to 
resist every effort of vegetation; and it is with diffi- 
culty that a few scattered lichens have established 
on its sides their pale, etiolated, superficial growth. 








OF ETNA.* 


(Taken from the “*‘ Monte Rossi,’ looking North.) 


On arriving at Nicolosi we were received by Dr. 
Mario Gemellaro, one of those three brothers who, 
not content with consecrating their lives, as by a 
sort of family worship, to the observation of the 
phenomena of Etna, have done much to facilitate the 
ascent and the opportunities of study to all visitors of 
their favorite mountain. 

Before his time all tourists or men of science who 
visted Etna were obliged to sleep half way up the 
ascent, in a very partially closed chasm called ‘‘ The 
Goats’ Cave;” and in order to reach the summit 
before sunrise it was necessary to climb during the 


greater part of the night the steepest and most dan- 


* The above view is taken from the top of the extinct 
parasitical cone, described above, the bare and blackened 
summits of which are shown in the foreground. The trun- 
cated cone piran cry | the whole is the great crater; the 
double peak attached 1s the second crater; the flattened, 
dome-like platform immediately below these is the Piano 
del Lago, the second cone to the left is the Montagnuola, 
with a great current of lava winding around it. The 
ridgy slopes yet farther to the left are the flanks of the 
Monte Zoccalero, and all the lower rounded protube- 
rances are extinct parasitic volcanoes formerly active, 
one or two showing their craters. 





gerous acclivities of the mountain. In 1804, the 
brothers Gemellaro built at their own expense a 
small house on the edge of the Piano del Lago, which 
was furnished by themselves, and the key entrusted to 
M. MarioGemellaro. This, the first Castna, was de- 
stroyed in 1806, and replaced by a second which was 
named Gretissima. Five years afterward this also 
was partly overthrown by an earthquake, and its 
furniture was destroyed. Still undeterred the three 
brothers resolved to construct a yet larger edifice, 
which should suffice, not for the accommodation of 
travelers only, but of their beasts. They selected 
as a site for it, not far from that of the Gratissima, a 
monticule¥ covered with voleanic pebbles, sheitered 
from the volcano by abrupt ridges of the lava stream 
of 1754; all the materials, however, with the excep- 
tion of the stone, were to be transported from a dis- 
tance on the back of mules, and the expenses of the 
enterprise would have far exceeded the humble for- 


* Monticule is the proper term for the subordinate hills 
containing extinct craters. 
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tunes of the enterprising philosophers. In this emer- 
gency it occurred to them to apply to Lord Forbes, 
the commander of the English forces, who at that 
time occupied Sicily. A subscription was opened, 
and Very shortly a building was constructed under 
the direction of Mario Gemellaro, which has hitherto 
been spared by the volcano. 

Nevertheless the perseverance of the enterprising 
brothers was to be proved yet further. So soon as 
the house was rebuilt, it was at once furnished, and 
supplied with a stock of fuel; but, attracted by the 
plunder, the shepherds of Etna forced the doors and 
carried off all the movables. Twice again the same 
reparations invited the same outrage; but, for the 
last time, during the Austrian occupation, some 
officers in garrison at Catania, visiting the volcano, 
thought proper to suppose that, relying on their 
hardihood as Northmen, they could dispense with 
all precautions, and neglected to borrow the keys of 
the casa Gemellaro. On arriving at the summit, 
however, and experiencing the acute cold, they again 
forced the doors, and destroyed the furniture for 
fuel. From that time forth the brothers Gemellaro 
felt themselves compelled to yield to destiny, and 
contenting themselves with having secured a place of 
refuge to all visitors, have not thought it necessary 
to do more than fit it up with a few solid articles, 
cheap enough to be easily replaced, and of too little 
value to tempt the cupidity of the neighborhood. 

When we had received from M. Gemellaro all the 
information necessary, and made an agreement with 
a guide whom he designated, we resumed our 
journey. Nicolosi marks the limit of cultivation on 
this acclivity of Etna. The last houses of the vil- 
lage abut on a hillock of black shifting sand, on 
which grow from space to space a few large arbor- 
escent brooms, with tufts of golden blossoms. Here, 
then, began the labors of the ascent, for our next 
steps were across a wide plateau of lava still entirely 
uncovered. A sirocco was blowing, and the ther- 
mometer even in M. Gemellaro’s house, and in the 
shade, indicated forty degrees.* Scorched at once 
by the direct rays of the sun, and the reflected heat 
from the masses of biack rock under our feet, we 
hurried the slow pace of our Jazy mules in order to 
reach as quickly as possible the skirts of the wooded 
region, which, with its dark verdure appeared to 
promise us the long desired shade and coolness of its 
glades and thickets. 

But how were we disappointed when on reaching 
that long wished boundary, we found in lieu of forests 
only a vast carpet of heather, scattered sparsely, on 
which stood a few old and -stag-horned trunks of 
leafless oak-trees. The southern side of Etna pre- 
sents at all points the same melancholy spectacle. 
Throughout that vast extent, covered of yore with 
secular forests, there stands not now one tree un- 
desecrated by the axe or fire. A lawsuit of fiftecn 
years’ duration between the Prince of Paterno and 
the Commons, claiming co-ordinate proprietorship, 
is the cause of this devastation. All police regula- 
tions ceased during this suit, and the mountaineers 

* Centigrade. Equal to 72° degrees Fahrenheit. 





availed themselves of the occasion to girdle the trees 
with axes or to burn them around their bases, with 
a view, on their perishing, to appropriate them as dead 
wood ; and thanks to their improvident cupidity, the 
forest has almost entirely disappeared. 

It was under the rays, therefore, of a burning sun 
that we continued to press onward. The path, of 
very rapid inclination, wound to and fro over a light 
soil, formed almost entirely of decomposed lava, and 
sometimes toiled up a bare current of dead lava, or 
wheeled around the base of an ancient crater, now 
completely overgrown by vegetation, and standing 
out in bold relief as a pyramid of verdure. The 
fertility of the Bosco is remarkable, and on all sides 
the Flora of Etna, rich in so many vegetable species, 
appears to dispute the possession of the soil with the 
voleano, which never ceases to menace it. From 
this fact arise contrasts the most striking. The most 
absolute sterility is often in close contact with the 
richest verdure, 6f which this portion of the ascent 
presented us with a remarkable example. All the 
slopes on the left hand side of our road were con- 
cealed by a dense carpet of greenery, overlooked by 
a few trees, many of which stood erect, as it were 
in suspense, on roots already bare and leafless. A 
few shepherds, followed by numerous flocks, gave 
animation to this part of the landscape, and gazed at 
us as they passed with a sort of listless curiosity. 
The lower grounds, lying to the right, offered the 
same smiling aspect; but above them were beheld, 
like so many torrents and cataracts frozen into petri- 
faction, the prodigious floods of lava which issued 
from the Bocarellt del fuoco—mouths of fire—twin 
craters, which in the year 1766 destroyed, according 
to Gemellaro, twenty thousand oaks in this part of 
the forest only. 

After clambering thus for above two hours, we 
reached the upper extremity of the woods, and the 
Casa del Bosco, a small cabin built in front of ‘* The 
Goats’ Cave.’’ It was already afternoon, yet the 
heat was still insupportable. We had attained the 
height of more than 1.900 meters* above our starting 

* About 6000 English feet. 


[NOTE TO ENGRAVING ON OPPOSITE PAGE.] 

This view gives a correct representation of the points 
described on the opposite page. The high shoulder, nearly 
equal in height to the Grand Crater, on the extreme right 
of the cut, is the Montagnuola, and the rugged slopes, im- 
mediately below the deep gorge next to it, are the glaciers 
of Catania; the great interior basin is the enormous Val 
del Bove, the inner declivities of which are composed 
wholly of ancient lavas, volcanic lapilli, and gray ashes. 
The broken and precipitous scarps, in deep shadow on the 
hither. side the Val del Bove, with trees and bushes 
sparsely scattering their slopes, are the southern declivi- 
ties of the Monte Zoccolaro. The high peak to the left, 
directly over the large chestnut trees in the foreground, is 
the Schiena del Asino, with the inclined _— of ancient 
lavas in an le of 25 to 30 degrees, forming the inner 
abruptions of the Monte delle Concazze. he gently 
arched plane of the centre, from which the grand crater 
arises, is the Piano del Lago, and the hillock below the 
crater, with the curvature of lava to its right, the para- 
sitic cone under the shelter of which the Casa Gemillaro, 
or Casa Inglese, as it is more usually termed, is situated. 
The view is taken from a clever sketch by Mons. Elie de 
Beaumont, a distinguished French philosopher, taken from 
a point very near to the upper extremity of the wooded 
region, looking arpa senge | across the Monte Zocco- 
laro, from the front of the Valle di San Giacomo, and the 
Porta di Callara, indicated by the depression in the left 





| foreground. 











































































































THE SUMMIT OF EBTNA,? 
WITH THE GRAND CRATER, MONTAGNUOLA AND SCHIENA DELL ASINO. (Taken from a point half a mile East of Zaffarano.) 
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point. In order to reach the Casa Gemellaro, we 
had now little more than half that distance to ascend, 
but that was the most toilsome part of the whole 
journey, and we halted for a while to recruit our 
strength for the eflort. The provision-basket was 
opened, travelers and muleteers sat down in a circle 
on greensward, short and dense as is that of all 
mountain regions, and, after a repast to which 
fatigue and hunger furnished the best seasoning, fell 
asleep in the shadow of an oak, which yet preserved 
some reliques of its former foliage. 

After a short siesta, we recommenced our ascent 
and entered the desert region. Here vegetation de- 
creases so suddenly that it may almost be said it 
ceases to exist. The four hundred and seventy-seven 
vegetable species which exist in the region of the 
Bosco are here reduced to about eighty, above 
thirty of which are mere lichens. Not a tree, not a 
shrub rises above these gloomy solitudes. The 
Fauna of Etna in this part consists of no better repre- 
sentatives than a few low plants sprouting in rare 
tufts from the crevices of the rocks, or on some of 
the slopes of the more ancient lapilli.* Nothing, 
therefore, can be imagined more desolate than this 
part of the ascent. The eye grew weary with 
wandering over the vast inclined planes uniformly 
covered with ancient lavas, or with gray cinders, 
producing the effect of an enormous land-slip. The 
path no longer consisted of any thing more than an 
indistinct trace, in which our mules, sure-footed as 
they were, stumbled at every step in this soil, at 
once so strong and so movable. 

Nevertheless we still ascended, and the tempera- 
ture fell considerably. At the foot of the Montag- 
nuola, one of the most considerable of the secondary 
cones of Etna, the guide showed us the glaciers of 
Catania, consisting of vast drifts of snow regularly 
disposed beneath a thin layer of sand. 

A liitle farther up the snow showed itself un- 
covered ;} it became necessary to don our capes and 
mantles, and ere long those garments were insufficient; 
and in order to preserve some natural heat, we were 
compelled to quit our animals and scale on our own 
feet the last ridges whick lay between ourselves and 
the Casa. 

At the moment of our arrival the sun, on the point 
of sinking behind the western extremity of the isle, 
projected the mighty shadow of Etna over the bosom 
of the Ionian sea, and kissed with his last beams the 
rich champains of Catania and Aderno. 


* “ Lapilli” is the technical name for masses of small 
volcanic cinders not exceeding the size of hazlenuts. 


t Monsieur Hoffmann, a German geologist, who visited 
Etna in 1830, has left some interesting observations made 
on the descent region, shown in the unnexed table : 


an : Fr. Feet. 
Limit of the wooded region, on the road from 

___ Nicolosi to the Crater, - - - 5.470 
Extreme limit of vegetation, 8.628 


Limit of the vegetation of the Astragali, ‘Milk 

_ Vetches,’’ - - - - - 7,429 
Limit of the vegetation of the Barberries, - 7.110 
Limit of the vegetation of the Pteris Aquilina, 5.619 
Limit of snow under the Montagnuola—Octr. 19, 7.909 


It is worthy of remark, that several of the plants indi- 
cated by M. Hoffmann, grow on Etna at a greater altitude 
than on any other mountain in the same latitude. 





For a few moments we stood admiring this mag- 
nificent panorama, abruptly broken toward the north 
by the cone of the great crater which rose from the 
centre of the Piano del Lago to a height of above a 
thousand feet above our heads; but the cold did not 
permit us to wait until the night closed in. The 
thermometer had fallen below zero,* and we entered 
the casa invoking blessings on the heads of those 
three brothers who have succeeded in building up 
an asylum for travelers, at an elevation of 9016 feet 
above the sea, against the wind which seemed to 
cut us to the heart. Less fortunate than we, the 
muleteers were compelled to return to the base of 
the Montagnuola, and find in some cave a substitute 
for the stable, which was still encumbered with ice 
and snow. The guide alone remained to wait on 
us. A thin slab of lava converted for the time being 
into a brasier was covered, in the twinkling of an 
eye, with a blazing charcoal-fire, around which we 
crowded eagerly. Lamps were lighted, provisions 
displayed, on a rugged but clean table, and while we 
were supping, the guide swWéptclean the camp-bed, 
and spread the unplaned boards with paliasses of 
rather slender structure.’ After having restored the 
fire in the braser, and made the best arrangements 
we could for warmth during the night, we retired to 
the bed, far more comfortable, to say the least, than 
the lava-pavement of ‘‘ the Goat’s cavern.’’ Covered 
with our capes and cloaks, and huddled up, one 
against the other, we were not long before we fell 
asleep, in spite of the currents of cold air, which the 
earth, still hard-frozen, sent up through the ill-jointed 
boards of our bedstead. 

At two hours in the morning we were aroused, 
and advised by the guide to select a stwut staff apiece 
from a large bundle which he offered us, when by a 
brilliant moonlight we 'toek our way toward the 
crater. We at first traversed; not without some toil, 
the current of lava, which in 1838 poured down and 
broke into branches encircling the monticule on 
which the casa is posted; then we had to surmount 
a bank of snow which crackled frostily under our 
feet, and after that a gentle slope covered with sco- 
rice. This accomplished, we found ourselves at the 
foot of the great cone, and then commenced an as- 
cent as painful as that of Stromboli. The shifting 
sands and sliding stones rolled at every step from 
under our feet; but at length the guide directed us 
toward a lava-current toward the west, and the as- 
cent became easier. At length we reached the ridge, 
and stood motionless in wonder at the aspect of the 
strange picture which was unfolded before our eyes. 

At our feet yawned the great crater, But it was 
no longer the simple inverted cone, the nearly regular 
funnel which we had observed in the parasitic cones, 
and such as are found even on the summit of Vesu- 
vius itself. It was no longer the black uniform of 
the rocks and cinders of Stromboli. Still showing 
the convulsions produced by the eruption of the past 
year, the crater of Etna resembled a real valley, an- 
gular, deep, unequal, with its salient and retreating 


* Zero, ‘‘Centigrade,”” is equal to 32°, the freezing 
point. Fahrenheit. 
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angles formed by abrupt declivities, irregular, brist- 
ling with huge scoriee, biocks of lava piled one on 
the other, contorted, rolled together, hurled into a 
thousand forms by the force of the volcano, or the 
accidents of their fall. On all sides were all colors 
marvelously combined, dull blues and greens, and 
dingy whites, interspersed here and there with large 
black spots, or patches of crude red, bringing out by 
strong contrast the livid tints of the whole scene. A 
death-like silence reigned over this chaos. Thou- 
sands of spiracles allowed long streams of snow-white 
vapor to escape noiselessly, serpentining slowly along 
the flanks of the crater, and bearing even to our 
senses the suffocating fumes of sulphuric or hydro- 
cloric acid; and, to conclude, the wan light of the 
moon, combined with the pale twilight of the ap- 
proaching dawn, illuminated not unfitly the savage 
scenery, the sublime character and truly. infernal 
magnificence of which no human tongue can ade- 
quately express. 

The soil, on which we trod, composed entirely of 
cinders and scorize, was damp and hot, and looked as 
if it were covered with white hoar-frost. But the 
dampness was of an acid, which soon soaked and 
corroded our shoes; the silvery bed, in the midst of 
which flashed a few scattered crystals, was of sul- 
phur sublimated by the volcano, and salts* formed 
by the chemical reactions which are continually in 
progress in this terrible laboratory of nature. 

Following the ridge of the narrow crest, which 
forms the southern verge of the crater, we reached 
its loftiest elevation at the extreme eastern extremity, 
and then how splendid, how indescribable a spectacle 
presented itself to our gaze. 

The heavens were perfectly serene and pure, the 
air entirely limpid; and, thanks to the brief duration 
of the twilight, the horizon, aiready brilliantly illu- 
minated, appeared to have no other boundaries than 
those arising from the natural curvature of the ter- 
restrial globe. From the summit of our watch- 
tower we overlooked, by at least five thousand feet, 
the loftiest peaks of the adjacent mountain plains. 
The whole of Sicily lay outstretched before us, like 
a geographical chart. To the westward only, the 
eye lost its way among the summits of Corleone, 
half hidden by the mists which concealed from our 
view the more distant masses of Mount Eryx. On 
the near side of that boundary we could distinguish 
the sea on all sides framing the picture, and we 
could trace at a glance the road entirely around the 
island, which but four months before had been tra- 
veled by the procession of Santa Rosalia. To the 
north, we perceived the mountains of Palermo, we 
saw Milazzo clearly, the celebrated isles of Vulcan, 
and the regular black pyramid of Stromboli. The 
Straits of Messina and the opposite shores of Cala- 
bria revealed their minutest accidents. Nearer, and 
close below our feet, the entire elevation of Etna 
displayed to us its three concentric zones, accurately 
defined ; its sixty-five towns and villages, with their 
rich territories, furrowed and subdivided by the 


* These salts, according to Mons. Elie de Beaumont, 
are mostly sulphates. 





lavas, which diverge like radii from a common ¢en- 
tre. Toward the south, the eye took in at once 
Augusta, Syracuse and Cape Passaro, around which 
the shores seemed to wind in a returning curvature, 
until they lost themselves at length among the mists 
which still mustered thick about Girgenti and Mount 
Eryx. 

Struck dumb by wonder and admiration, we 
turned our eyes again and again around the whole 
circumference of that glorious panorama, until on a 
sudden our guide cried aloud, ‘‘ Ecco lo! Behold 
him!” It was indeed he! It was the blood-red sun, 
who rose right opposite to us, bathing earth, sea and 
sky in crimson glory, and casting to the limits of the 
horizon, across the whole island, the gigantic shadow 
of Etna, which, while we gazed, was shortened 
more and more, waxing in proportion more and more 
distinct as the day-star rose the higher above the 
waves of the Ionian sea. 

But now light vapors arose on all sides from the 
earth heated by the rising sun. Like a gauze veil, 
denser and denser, every where they curtained and 
retrenched cur visible horizon. We cast a last, lin- 
gering glance into the valley of the crater, and aban- 
doning our observatory, descended toward the base 
of its cone. 

At a short distance the guide stopped us at a very 
steep and narrow slope, which, jutting; boldly out 
from the exterior walls:of the rounded cone, abutted 
on a sheer precipice at a few hundred paces below 
us, there we observed him roll up the sleeve of his 
jacket and apply it to his mouth, which done, he 
rushed down the slope calling us to ‘‘ Make haste!” 
Without hesitation we followed him and arrived on 
the edges of the crater, which in 1842 had vomited 
its lavas into the Val del Bove, and reépened by the 
eruption of 1543, seemed still to threaten the vicinage, 
It was from this mouth that issued the smoke which 
we had observed from Giardini—it was from its 
abysses that the subterranean thunders growled 
which we had heard so often. Here all description 
becomes utterly impossible. A vast space in an ir- 
regular circle, with précipitous walls, inclosed the 
gulf. To the left, at the base of the escarpment, 
yawned a wide spiracle whence were shot violently 
forth volumes of smoke, red with reflections of 
the unseen fire. In the centre and to the right, there 
were piled in all directions enormous blocks of lava, 
rent, shivered, torn, contorted, some black, some 
dull dark red, but all disclosing, through even the 
smallest of the crevices, the fiery crimson hues of 
the lava which supported them. A thousand jets of 
smoke, some gray, some snowy-white, were launched 
out, crossing each other in all direc'‘ons with an as- 
tounding noise, and hissings like those of a locomo- 
tive blowing off steam. Unfortunately for us, it was 
possible to take but one glance at that strange and 
frightful scene. For the chloro-hydric acid entered 
our throats and penetrated to the lowest branches of 
our bronchial tubes. Hastily, and staggering like 
drunken men, we regained the shelter of the protect- 
ing slope; then leaning on our staves we rushed 
down the descent, and were in five minutes at the 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT CRATER. 


(Taken from the southern brink, looking due North, with the Lipari Islands and Stromboli.) 


base of the cone, to climb which had cost us an 
hour. 

The mules awaited us at the casa. In a moment, 
all our temporary furniture was arranged on their 
backs, and while they descended the mountain in a 
direct line, we bore away to the left to explore, at 
least with eyes, the Val del Bove. This excursion 
was, perhaps, the most laborious part of the whole 
journey. The north-east wind had risen, and within 
the space of a few minutes blew up into a regular 
tempest. Its ice-cold blast raised clouds of dust and 
particles of scorise which pierced the face and hands 
like so many needles. We had much difficulty in 
reaching the Torre del Philosopho, a little antique 
monument now in ruins, on which Sicilian legends 
have pitched as the habitation of the philosopher 
Empedocles ; but which is probably no more than a 
tomb of no date more distant than the Roman empe- 
rors. The Torre del Philosopho stands almost on 
the brink of the Serre del Solfizio, the wall which 
incloses the Val del Bove on the side next to the vol- 
cano. Standing on the brink of these precipitous 
ramparts, we beheld with wonder this vast amphi- 
theatre of two leagues and a quarter in length by a 
league and a quarter in diameter; the walls of which, 
every where nearly perpendicular, composed of 
layer on layer of lavas more ancient than the human 
race, rise to an altitude of above a thousand feet from 





its bottom, consisting again of modern lava-streams 
superimposed one on another. But the hurricane, 
redoubling its fury, drove us from that station, and 
flying, as it were, before it, we passed almost with- 
out a pause in front of the cisterna, a vast subsi- 
dency of the earth in the form of a funnel, which 
yawns in the middle of the Piano del Lago. At last 
in the rear of the Montagnuola, we found a shelter, 
and under its covert our mules awaiting us. Three 
hours later, we were at Nicolosi; and, as we re- 
turned our thanks to Dr. Gemellaro, we signed our 
names on his register, under those of Leopold de 
Buck, Elie de Beaumont, Constant Provost, and 
Adrien de Jussieu. That evening we rested at the 
hotel of Abate, at whose table, the best served in all 
Sicily, we forgot all our fatigues in the recollection 
of the wonderful spectacles which had rewarded 
them. 

After having visited Etna, and observed the enor- 
mous power of the forces set in motion at this point 
and corner of the globe, the relation of those erup- 
tions, which convulse the whole of Sicily and are 
felt even in Malta and Calabria, no longer appears 
exaggerated. I shall proceed, therefore, to give an 
idea of these by sketching from the contemporaneous 
accounts of Recupero the history of the eruption of 
A. D. 1669 ; inasmuch as independently of the interest 
naturally attaching to that disastrous event, we shall 
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have an opportunity of reproducing many most im- 
portant facts, incontestibly proved by the evidence 
of eye-witnesses, which may have been forgotten. 
As we read the frank and simple narrative, drawn up 
by some ignorant monk or village curate, it is sur- 
prising to observe how, without a thought of doing 
so, he has controverted the accredited errors of men 
of science in our capitals, errors which have found 
a place in practical works held justly in good estima- 
tion. 

At daybreak on the eighth of March a terrible gust 
arose suddenly, blew furiously for about half an 
hour, shook all the houses of Nicolosi, and acted as 
precursor to the disasters which devastated the land. 
The night following, the earth quaked, the shocks in- 
creased in violence, and on Sunday the walls began 
to fall. The population of Nicolosi, panic-stricken, 
fled for safety to the fields. On Monday night, 
a hideous shock overthrew all the houses of the 
borough. Hour after hour, the earthquakes became 
more violent. The trees and a few huts, which still 
stood erect, oscillated to and fro like chips floating 
on the surface of an agitated sea; and even men, 
themselves, unable to preserve their equilibrium on 
the moving soil, stumbled and fell at every undula- 
tion. At this period the earth was rent asunder. for 
a length of four leagues, from the Piano di San-dio 
to the Monte Frumento, one of the parasitic cones 
nearest to the summit of Etna. The crevice, ex- 
tending from south-west to north-east, was from four 
to six feet in width, but in spite of many efforts it 
never could be sounded. 

At length the flames of Etna forced for themselves 
a way through that disorganized and shattered soil. 
The first mouth burst open to the west of Mount 
Mucilla, and shot into the air a column of smoke 
and sand, estimated by the inhabitants of Catania at 
twelve hundred feet in height. Within the space of 
two hours, six other mouths had opened, all in a 
right line, on the course of the crevice already de- 
scribed. A dense black smoke issued from all these 
spiracles. New craters were formed in the course 
of the day, and, on Tuesday morning, that which 
was destined to form the Monti Rosst made its ap- 
pearance. It, like the rest, vomited for some time 
smoke mixed with burning scorize. Then, at the expi- 
ration of some hours, a vast mass of lava issued from its 
mouth, which forming a torrent a league in width 
and ten feet abreast, rolled down directly southward 
and broke against the base of Monpiliert, an ancient 
crater, long since clothed with turf and trees. The 
fiery torrent soon penetrated the unstable soil, burned 
itself a path through the bowels of the mountain, and 
ran for some time through that extemporaneous tun- 
nel. But ere long Monpilieri settled down in part, 
the lava swept around it, and for a time it stood an 
isle of verdure perishing amid the flames. Seven 
other secondary craters broke out around the first; 
all distinct in the beginning, they launched dloft 
masses of red-hot stones, which clashed as they fell 
back, and, joining the din of their collision to the 
hideous cannonade of the volcano, added horror to 
horror. At the end of three days they had united 





themselves into one vast and horrible gulf of about 
two thousand five hundred feet circumference ; never 
from the eleventh of March to the fifteenth of July, 
did it cease to thunder, to bellow, to shoot out cin- 
ders and scorize, to vomit floods of lava. 

Up to this stage of the eruption the grand crater 
had remained as completely inactive as if its caverns 
had no communication with those of the new volcano, 
when, suddenly on the 15th of March, the whole 
mountain appeared to shake, a gigantic column of 
black smoke, mixed with fiery particles, burst from 
the summit; then, with an appalling crash, the top- 
most cone subsided piecemeal into the abysses of 
the volcano. On the following day four. daring 
mountaineers braved the perils of the ascent. They 
found all the surface of the soil depressed around the 
crater; all the crests which had surrounded it-were 
swallowed up, and the orifice, which had not formerly 
exceeded a league, now measured two in circum- 
ference. 

Meanwhile, the torrent of lava issuing from the 
Monti Rossi held its course southward... Its different 
branches covered a space of a league and a _ half. 
Daily, new billows of moving fire.covered the half 
consolidated matter of the col, enlarged the beds of 
the late separated currents, and invaded the islets 
of earth spared heretofore. Already the villages of 
Belpasso, of San Pietro, of Campo Rotundo, of 
Mistenbianco, had been almost entirely desiroyed— 
already their rich territories had disappeared beneath 
the incandescent waves. On the fourth of April, 
the lava was in sight of the walls of Catania, and out- 
spread itself over the plains of Albanelli. There, as 
if to show its power, it uplifted and bore away for a 
considerable distance, a hill of clayey soil covered 
with wheat-fields; and shortly afterward a vineyard 
was seen carried on its blazing masses. Afier having 
leveled many inequalities of the surface, and de- 
stroyed several vineyards, the lava at length reached 
a large and deep valley, known as the Gurna di 
Niceto. From that moment the Catanians fancied 
themselves saved, for they fancied that the forces of 
the volcano must necessarily be exhausted before it 
should fill that enormous basin. What, then, must 
have been their terror, when, after the short respite 
of six hours, they saw the valley filled, and the iava 
advancing right against Catania, and halting within 
a stone’s throw of the walls, like an enemy who 
plants his tents before the fortress which he intends 
to besiege. 

The twelfth of April narrowly missed beholding 
the ruin of Catania. A lava stream, half a league 
wide and thirty feet in height, advanced directly on 
the town, when fortunately forced aside by a stronger 
current flowing westward, it turned, flowed along the 
side of the ramparts within pistol-shot, passed by the 
port, and at length reached the sea on the 23d of 
April. 

Then there began a conflict between fire and water, 
of which any one may conceive an idea, but which 
defies even eye witnesses to describe. The lava, 
quenched at its base by the contact with the water, 
presented a perpendicular front of fourteen or fifteen 
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hundred meters* in extent, with a height of thirty 
to forty feet, and advanced slowly, pressing forward 
its enormous blocks like icebergs, but still red with 
internal fire. On reaching the termination of this 
moving causeway, as it were, the blocks fell into the 
sea, filling it up step by step, while still the burning 
stream advanced. At this contact with fire, enormous 
masses of water were suddenly converted into steam, 
arose with fearful hissings, concealed the sun beneath 
dense clouds of vapor, and fell back in salt rain over 
all the neighboring country. In a few days the lava 
had driven back the sea, and advanced the limits of 
the shore above three hundred meters. 
Nevertheless, every day new affluents increased 
the torrent, which had already reached the ram- 
parts of Catania. Daily, as it coasted the walls, 
it mounted higher, and now it overtopped them. 
These could no longer bear the pressure; and on 
the 30th of April about fifty yards of the ramparts 
fell, and the lava entered the breach. The invaded 
quarters were the loftiest of the town, and Catania 
appeared devoted to inevitable ruin, when it was 
preserved by the energy of three men, who under- 
took to strive against the voleano. The physician, 
Saverio Musmeci, and the painter, Giacinto Platania, 
conceived the idea of building dykes of dry stone 
diagonal to the front of the current, which should 
change its direction. This plan, in part, succeeded. 
But the Brother Don Diego Pappalardo imagined an- 
other, the effect of which should be far more certain. 
The currents of lava naturally encase themselves in 
a sort of solid canal, formed by the cooling and be- 
coming stationary of the exterior lateral blocks, 
which are gradually welded into dykes of natural 
masonry. The melted matter, protected by this 
parapet, preserves its fusion, and pours on to perform 
its work of devastation. Don Pappalardo conceived 
that by breaking down these natural dykes, at a well 
chosen point, he should open a new passage for the 
burning billows, and so check the inundation at its 
source. Attended by a hundred resolute laborers, he 
attacked the torrent not far from the crater with 
blows of sledge-hammers and malls. The heat was 
so suffocating that each workman could strike but 
two or three successive blows, and was then forced 
to retreat in order to take breath. Nevertheless, by 
aid of iron grapnels, they succeeded in demolishing 
a portion of the dyke, and as Pappalardo had pre- 
dicted, the lava overflowed through the new outlet. 
But the new deluge bore down on Paterno, and the 
inhabitants of that town seeing the scourge which 
had menaced Catania diverted against themselves, 
marched in arms against Pappalardo and his brave 
workmen, and constrained them to fly. Nevertheless, 
thanks to the happy diversion already made, the lava 
had ceased to invade the city; and on the 8th of May 
it stopped, after having consumed three hundred 
houses, some palaces, some churches, and the garden 
of the Benedictines, 

On the 13th of the same month, a smaller current 
surmounted the rampart on the south of the town, 
near the church Della Palma. A small dyke of 

* About two thousand English yards. 


stone sufficed to check it. The Catanians were less 
fortunate a few days afterward. A new torrent 
attacked the castle, filled its ditches, overflowed its 
ramparts on the 11th of June, in spite of the dykes 
constructed to interrupt it, and poured through the 
town toward the convent of the Fathers of the Monte 
Santo. There a new barrier was constructed against 
it, and this saved one of the finest quarters of Catania. 
From that period forward no lavas threatened the 
city, but flowed directly to the sea. The eruption 
continued some time longer, and the Earl of Win- 
chelsea states that the cinders fell in Catania, and in 
the sea at ten leagues’ distance thence, in such quan- 
tities as to affect the eyes. Nevertheless, the violence - 
of the volcano was checked. After the fifteenth of 
July, it seems to have contended itself with casting 
up cinders, scoriee, and fragments of Java, which soon 
obstructed the bottom of the crater, and closed the 
mouths, which for four months and a half had vomited 
forth terror and devastation. 

Such was the fatally celebrated eruption, which 
covered five or six square leagues with a layer of 
lava, in some places nearly a hundred feet deep, 
which threatened Catania with destruction, and de- 
stroyed the dwellings of twenty-seven thousand per- 
sons. To this day, the effects of the terrible pheno- 
mena, which occurred above two centuries ago, are 
clearly distinguishable on the surface of the soil. The 
lavas of the Monti Rossi we have described above ; 
but, if time had allowed us, we should have been able, 
like Recupero, to discover the fifteen different mouths 
which, within fifteen hundred yards’ circumference, 
spouted out the produce of the subterranean fires. 
We should have been able to penetrate the upper 
part of the dreadful crevice, whence issued the sands 
which buried a square league above three feet deep, 
and scattered sterility even into Calabria. Weshould 
have been able to descend into that Grotta det Pa- 
lombi, which, thanks to M. Mario Gemellaro, can 
now be explored to the depth of above 100 feet, and 
to contemplate within that crevice, one of those 
gaping orifices produced by the dislocation of the 
ancient beds of lava. But without quitting the pre- 
cincts of Catania we were enabled to realize to our- 
selves the power of the voleano. Northand west of 
the town we saw those lavas which beat down and 
overflowed the ramparts; south of it we discovered 
those deluges which poured themselves down over 
the walls constructed by Charles the Fifth. We 
were enabled to judge of the thickness of those terri- 
ble lavas by descending the staircases of the Pozzo 
di Vela, a sort of well dug on the outer side of that 
wall, at the bottom of which the Prince Biscari dis- 
covered the river Amenano, lost to view since that 
fatal day.* We examined beyond the port that 

* It is very curious to study this part of the city; for 
inasmuch as the stream of lava having attained the level 
of the parapets, overflowed them in very trifling quan- 
tities, it is easy to see precisely how all this occurred, 
The lava has not run along the wall in the form of evena 
viscous liquid, but forms a sort of irregular pyramid, the 
base of which 1s the outer face of the wall, while its sides 
have the inclination and character of a very steep stair- 


case. It is clear that the lava moved nearly after the 
manner of a land-slip. It was in the court of the Rape- 





sardi mansion that we most clearly established this fact, 
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mighty current, which runs out into the sea like a 
promontory, its surface resembling a river at the 
breaking up of the ice, whose blocks, now immovabie 
and black, measure sometimes hundreds of square feet 
superficially, with a thickness of fifieen or twenty. 

In viewing these places, the aspects of which alone 
produce impressions so powerful, in considering the 
awful scenes of which they have been the theatres, 
as they may be again at any moment, and in reflecting 
on the terrible phenomena of which they are the per- 
manent locality, the human mind cannot rest content 
with tranquil and cold observation. Therefore, in all 
times, there has been a ceaseless desire in the heart 
of man to decypher what was at work in the bosom 
of the mountain. And during many centuries, in de- 
fault of better reasons, recourse Was had to super- 
natural explanations. To the nations of antiquity, 
thunder-stricken Encebaolus groaned beneath the 
mount which crushed him; the devouring flames 
were but the breathings, the earthquakes but the 
convulsions, of his gigantic agony, shaking all Sicily 
to its foundations. To Christians of the middle ages, 
Etna appeared as one of the spiracles of hell ; and to 
this day, not a few mountaineers hear the despairing 
cries of souls in perdition, blent with the roar of the 
demons, issuing trom the bowels of the mountain. 
Modern science has at length taken up the question, 
and relying ever on experience and observation, 
seems in a fair way of reaching the solution.* 

On observing that Etna vomits forth at every erup- 
tion quantities so enormous of lava, cinders, scorize, 
men have been led to consider its entire pile as solely 
resulting from the successive accumulation of these 
materials. And this theory, some traces of which 
may be discovered among the Greek philosophers, 
reigned for a long time undisputed, and still counts 
among its defenders many moden geologists of merit. 
Nevertheless, the mere aspect and form of the moun- 
tain should in themselves have given rise to doubts 
as to the truth of this explanation. The slopes formed 
by the accumulation of movable materials, are 
readily obedient to the laws of gravitation, and pre- 
sent in all points of view straight outlines. The 
lateral declivities of Etna, the numerous parasitic 
cones which stud its flanks, and the terminal cone 
of the crater, all possess in a high degree this cha- 
racter of regularity. Among the most ancient of these 
cones, those on which the atmospheric influences of 
ages and the torrent rains of winter have had the 
most power to work changes, may have lost some- 


for not far thence the lava has deposited on the top of the 
pene itself a large block, which still remains there 
wholly isolated. ‘These facts ill accord with the generally 
received ideas of the nature and cohesion of lavas. They 
remain perfectly liquid a very short time only after coming 
.in contact with the air, and become nearly solid while yet 
moving at a moderate speed. This fact i proved myself, 
in the crater of Vesuvius, when hurling porous stones on 
the superfices of a stream of lava, which issued within a 
few feet of me, and still preserved an even surface, and all 
the appearances of being truly liquid, they bounded off or 
were shattered to pieces on the moving river. 


* The theory here advocated is that first adopted by 
Monsieur Elie de Beaumont, with which all our own ob- 
servations fully accord, and which have received ample 
confirmation from the work of Monsieur, Sartorius de 
Waltershausen. 





thing of the degree of their inclination, especially 
toward their bases; but they have preserved their 
regularity, and their outlines bear out the method 
which would carry them all out by continual lines of 
curvature. On the other hand, the essential cha- 
racter of the general aspect of Etna, regarded as a 
whole, is the discontinuity of lines. Between the 
parts which we have designated as the. lateral slopes 
and the central pile,* there is a very manifest break ; 
and the same thing is to be observed between the 
central pile and the terminal cone. These facts 
would seem of themselves to assign different original 
formations to these different parts, and Jed M. de 
Beaumont to observe with justice that an enlightened 
comprehension of the outlines of Etna contained in 
itself almost a theory. 

The examination of the lava-streams leads us to a 
like conclusion Let us, in the first instance, recall 
to mind some of the laws which govern their motion. 
It is readily perceived that a liquid or viscous mass 
cannot obey the same laws on planes of different in- 
clination. Rapidly hurrying down steep descents, 
on them it can never attain that depth which it would 
on surfaces approaching to the horizontal. Wher- 
ever the declivity diminishes there will the stream 
be the deeper—wherever it increases, the shallower. 
Consequently, wherever a stream of lava presents, 
over a considerable extent of continuous space, an 
equal depth, it needs must have flowed at a uniform 
inclination. When lavas are examined, the date and 
origin of which are known, they fully carry out this 
theory. Such currents leave only, on steep de- 
clivities, a thin and shallow stream, principally com- 
posed of scorize; that is to say, of matters already 
consolidated by contact with the air : while on arriving 
at gentler slopes they accumulate in depth, and leave 
thick and compact layers. These very simple facts 
can be verified by examination of the modern cur- 
rents which furrow the lower eminence of Etna in 
all directions ; and very frequent examples of this are 
to be found on the road from Nicolosi to the crater, a 
little way above the Casa del Bosco. 

But this argument no longer applies when we pene- 
trate into the Val del Bove, that strange and cele- 
brated valley, which bears the history of the forma- 
tion of the volcano, written in ineradicable characters. 
Its interior escarpments are formed of several hundred 
layers, alternately composed of bands of rock and of 
fragmentary or dusty matter. These substances, 
which are at first sight nearly similar to the lavas of 
the present geological period, nevertheless present 
a general grayish tint, on which the modern lavas 
stand out in black relief. They are, moreover, like 
these, rocks of fusion, that is to say, true lavas. Ali 
these layers are perfectly regular. From one ex- 
tremity of the valley to the other, a distance of at 
least two leagues—six English miles—their edges 
are exactly parallel, without either enlargements or 
contractions. In order to explain this effect, it must 
be admitted that on issuing from the north in a liquid 
state, those lavas must have spread themselves over 


* See the frontispiece, for this fact, which is visible at 
a glance. 
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THE CENTRAL PILE OF ETNA. 
WITH THE VAL DEL BOVE* AND MONTE DELLE CONCAZZE. 


(Taken from the Bridge of Alcantara, looking south-west.) 


a plane and nearly horizontal surface. Yet at this 
moment their layers are greatly inclined. 

From the Piano del Lago itself they begin to tend 
downward, and bury themselves beneath the tufo of 


* This view, taken from the bridge of Alcantara, pre- 
sents the whole interior basin of the Val del Bove, illu- 
minated by the beams of the rising sun through a clear 
morning air. The ag crater is in full view, the highest 
peak to the left; the high scarped exterior ridge, being 
the flanks of the Monte del Concazze—the interior walls 
of which are shown in the large view of the central pile 
taken from Zaffarand—terminating in the low point known 
as the Finaite della Cirrita. Beyond and within this are 
seen in full light the interior scarps of the Serre del Sol- 
fizio, extending from the great crater to the Montagnuola 
or the horizon, and those of the Monte Zoccolaro, the ex- 
terior slopes of which will be found in the same view, 
from Zaffarano. The variation of the strata, from nearly 
horizontal under the crater to an angle of 30°, at the right 
hand extremity, may be traced in the wood-cut; as may 
the intersecting cross-dykes of lava, and the two most 
important of these, the Rocca Giannicola, and the Rocca 
del Solfizio, diagonally scaling the escarpments of old 
lava from right to left.” The little knoll in bright illumi- 
nation, midway between the crater and the Montagnuola, 
i8 & parasitic cone, immediately in the rear of which, on 
the reverse of the Piano del Lago, stand the antique monu- 
ps lomitiaia as the Torre del Philosopho, and the Cusa 

The inner flanks of the basin exhibit three great streams 
of modern lava; one beneath the great crater, a second 
bifurcating around the parasitic cone just mentioned, and 
the third issuing from between the rocks Giannicola and 
del Solfizio, and combining with the others to form the 
bed and bottom of this wonderful volcanic basin. 


Translator. 





Etna, not far from the village of Milo. More even 
than this, throughout this long descent they present 
considerable undulations, and very marked differences 
of inclination. Nearly horizontal at the Rocca del 
Solfizio, beneath the Montagnuola they take an in- 
clination of about 17 degrees ; on the lower flanks of 
the Monte Zoccolaro it again approaches the hori- 
zontal, which forms the southern boundary of the 
valley, only again to take a yet more rapid declension 
toward the Porta di Callana, one of the eastern 
outlets of the basin. At some points this inclination 
of the layers is so great as 29 and 30 degrees. Had 
the lavas, of which they are formed, originally run 
over surfaces as irregularly broken, they must have 
necessarily themselves presented the same great 
variations in the forms of their accumulation and in 
their thickness. Now, as has been stated above, all 
the lavas are invariable in the regularity and paral- 
lelism of their layers. All these layers have sunk or 
risen at the same moment, as the leaves of a book 
would do, which were bent upward or downward 
at once. It is therefore absolutely necessary to admit 
that the configuration of the surface soil, at the 
period of their formation, must have been widely 
different from what it is at present. 

A fact yet more remarkable comes to the aid of 
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this consideration. The walls of the Val de Bove 
are not composed solely of the long layers described 
above. An immense number of dykes of various 
diameters, and at very different angles, cut them 
from top to bottom, These dykes are composed 
of the same rock as the layers, and several of them 
by interjointing and blending themselves with the 
latter, clearly display their true origin. It is evident 
that they were once so many rents in the layers, 
through which the lava was foreed upward from 
below, and which remained full of the matter, which 
they disgorged outward. Again, it is to be observed, 
on examination of one of these dykes abutting on a 
lava current in the middle of a very rapid slope, that 
the layer it has cut continues above as well as below 
the point at which the fluid matter found vent, to 
preserve the same unaltered regularity. Let the 
number of dykes be what they may, the layers are 
no thicker in the bottom of the valley than at the 
summit level of the Serre del Solfizio. Hence it 
follows that if, at the formation of these layers, the 
soil had presented the same accidents of surface 
which are at present seen, the lava, in lieu of flowing 
in one current toward the base of the mouatain, must 
have in part flowed up toward the summit. But this 
is contrary to the laws of gravitation, and therefore 
requires not to be refuted. 

All these facts, however, receive a very natural 
solution, if it is admitted, as above, that at the emis- 
sion of these lavas, the surface of the soil was hori- 
zontal, and that consequently the molten matter 
could outspread itself in all directions equally. 

Thus far the liquefied matters only, which enter into 
the composition of the walls of the Val del Bove, have 
been taken into consideration. The examination of the 
other layers, composed of cinders and scorize, will lead 
toc the same result. Had these fragments, at the mo- 
ment of their emission, launched from a single orifice, 
as is the case with the modern /apiiiz, fallen back 
upon inclined or broken planes of descent; they 
would have obeyed the same law which governs a 
mass of sand or pebbles poured down a staircase. 
They would have rendered the descent regular, lying 
the most deeply where the declivity was the least, 
and covering the rapid slopes with a very shallow 
layer. This is what is seen reproduced on the 
lateral declivities of the whole mountain, and on all 
the parasitical cones at every fresh eruption. Now 
these fragments all preserve in their stratification the 
characteristic parallelism explained above, a paral- 
lelism which can be explained on no other hypo- 
thesis than that they all issued uniformly and at 
once from surfaces very nearly horizontal. 

Thus we have seen, on examination of the general 
. outlines of the whole mass of Etna, that the regular 
declivities of the terminal cone, and of the lower 
lateral slopes are abruptly interrupted by those of 
the central pile, whereof the Val del Bove is buta 
part. Weare therefore led to the conclusion that 
this central pile was not formed by the same process, 
which created the cone and the lateral slopes. The 
study of the currents of lava leads to the same con- 
clusion ; however, the same study shows us that the 





layers of the Vai del Bove, must necessarily have 
cooled, and grown solid on a horizontal surface. In 
order to explain how it is that a mountain, ten thou- 
sand feet in height, should thus have taken place of 
a plane, and that we meet the same lavas which bury 
themselves in the level lands of Milo, on the summit 
of the Piano del Lago, it must be admitted that 
some force or other has elevated this portion of the 
earth’s crust. And such, in one word, is the con- 
clusion at which Monsieur de Beaumont has arrived. 
According to him, the central pile is the primitive 
nucleus of Etna, and that nucleus was formed by 
upheavement. 

We can now even form a tolerably complete idea ot 
the successive phenomena by which Etna hasacquired 
its present form and proportions. The place where 
now towers the central pile was originally a plain 
nearly horizontal, the soil of which, rent asunder by 
the action of subterranean fires, has given passage at 
different epochs to very fluid lavas. These lavas 
have outspread themselves in very thin and uniform 
coats on all sides around these spiracles, have be- 
come solid, and have formed banks of rock of greater 
or less compactness in proportion to their thickness. 

During many centuries, it may be, things have 
passed after this fashion ; but the moment came when 
the interior agent, which had so often forced its way 
through the surface of the earth exerted an extraor- 
dinary energy, caused, perhaps, by the constantly 
increasing resistance offered to its action by these 
very layers of lava, as they became more numerous 
and solid, unable any longer to break, it upheaved 
them. This violent movement necessarily burst 
them also, and a wide communication was thus es- 
tablished between the bowels of the globe and the 
atmospheric air. Before that event, according to 
Mons. de Beaumont, there were a number of voleanoes 
altering their situations from time to time, and these 
have been replaced by the one permanent volcano. 

But it is well-known that in all eruptions, all the 
substances vomited forth are very far from being 
either liquids or solids. The quantity of gaseous 
substances, which escape from the crater, infinitely 
exceed the lavas and scorie. It is easy therefore to 
comprehend that the enormous vault formed by the 
upheaval of Etna would soon want support. All 
dislocated in the first instance by the very efforts 
which created it, it gave way and in great part sank 
into the abysses which it covered, and it is precisely 
this subsidency which produced the Val del Bove. 
This origin once admitted, the striking similarity 
between the crests which surround this valley and 
those which support the volcano is readily accounted 
for. The vault, in falling in, merely left bare in the 
escarpments which form the flanks ofthe valley, the 
layers of which they are all formed alike, and which 
are found again on the Piano dei Lago, in the interior 
of that remarkable subsidency known as the citerna.* 


* We are naturally led to inquire at what date did 
those phenomena occur of which we have endeavored to 
ive an idea. Mons. De Beaumont regards the upheaval 
of Etna as having immediately preceded the present geo- 
logical epoch. He believes that the outpouring of the an- 





cient lavas of the Val del Bove is contemporaneous with 
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There was, therefore, a period when the primitive 
nucleus of Etna stood alone in the middle of the 
plain, and overlooked ail Sicily with its abrupt and 
irregular crests; but it was not long before that con- 
dition of things was modified. Within the present 
geological period the eruptions which have taken 
place on the flanks and all around the circumference 
of the central pile, have heaped up the base of the 
mountain and given rise to the lateral declivities, the 
form and aspect of which sufficiently disclose their 
origin. Those lavas, cinders, scorize, formed, as it 
were, a sort of modern vestment, which concealed 
the original form and veiled the origin of the moun- 
tain. Rains, winds, torrents have washed down 
into the plain an immense amount of those movable 
materials, and have so formed the arched platform of 
earth beyond the lateral slopes. It is evident that 
the tendency of these secondary causes is to elevate 
the base, and to diminish the elevations, nor is it im- 
possible that in the course of centuries they may even 
extend so far as to bury the greater part of Etna 
under its own productions. Nevertheless, it is 
scarcely probable that the primitive nucleus of Etna 
will ever wholly disappear. The quantity of matter 
ejected by the great crater is so small, that it searcely 
suffices to cover the slightly inclined plane of the 
Piano del Lago,and on its most strongly marked de- 
clivities these matters accumulate only in the cre- 
vices and ravines, as might occur with slight layers 
of drifted snow. 

This fact, which at the first glance appears incre- 
dible, and which is so much opposed to vulgar 
opinions in general, is nevertheless very easy of 
proof. The Torre del Philosopho is separated from 
the terminal cone by a distance of little more than a 
hundred yards. That monument is not much less 
than 2000 years old, nevertheless, the voleanic pro- 
ducts collected around its base had in 1807 gained a 
depth at the utmost not exceeding eight feet three 
inches. The Piano del Lago, situate immediately at 
the foot of the grand crater, is not therefore increased 
each year by more than the thousandth part of a yard 
in height by all the matter ejected from the crater, 
and all that is brought down by atmospheric agents 
from the terminal cone and outspread over that 
nearly horizontal surface. The mud of the Nile raises 
the level of the soil, which it fertilizes, by more than 
this measure ; therefore, says M. de Beaumont, the 
Nile labors more eflicaciously to bury beneath its 
alluvial deposits the monuments of Thebes and Mem- 
phis, than Etna to cover the Torre del Philosopho 
with its cinders. 

Nevertheless, there is one more fact which seems 
to be entirely contradictory of what has gone before ; 
the terminal cone of Etna, it seems, forms itself very 
rapidly ; for, from time to time, as has been afore- 
stated, it engulfs itself in the abysses of the volcano, 
and a few eruptions suffice to restore it to its pre- 


the formation of the chains of the Atlas, the entire range 
of which forms a line bounded on the west by the Canaries 
and the volcanic peak of Teneriffe, on the east by Sicily 
and Etna. These conclusions are results of the General 


Theory of Upheavements, and from the consequences which 
Mons. Elie de Beaumont has deduced in regard to the 
relative age of mountain chains. 


vious dimensions. In 1702,the Piano del Lago pre- 
sented the aspect of a plateau, in the centre of which 
opened a gigantic funnel. This was the crater pro- 
digiously enlarged, and having its orifice on a level 
with the surface of the earth, like a huge well with- 
out a parapet. The present cone, therefore, has an 
existence of no more than a century and a half, and 
yet in 1834 it was 425 meters in height by 4788 
meters in circumference.* 

Have the substances ejected from the crater alone 
labored at its erection? If it be so, it is difficult to 
explain how it is, that in nearly twenty centuries the 
Piano del Lago has never been completely occupied 
by the cone, and how material so abundant should 
have covered a few feet only of the Torre del Phi- 
losopho. 

On this account Mons. de Beaumont admits that 
the phenomena of upheaval still continue to this day, 
though in a far inferior degree to those which for- 
merly gave its existence to the mountain. He be- 
lieves that many of the cones, particularly the ter- 
minal cone, have solid nuclei of upheaval, and that 
their exterior form is due only to the mantle of de- 
jections which has covered their inequalities and ren- 
dered their slopes regular. Yet more, in the opinion 
of Mons. de Beaumont Etna has not yet ceased to 
increase in size, and every fresh eruption may tend 
to increase it in appreciable quantities. 

This manner of considering eruptions effaces the 
apparent contradictions to which allusion has just 
been made, and facts are not wanting whereby to 
justify this extension of the theory. Ina great num- 
ber of instances the liquid lava has reached the 
summit of the great crater and overflowed its lip. 
That lava could not have attained that immense ele- 
vation unless it had been raised by an enormous 
power, the action of which was certainly not limited 
to the perpendicular column through which the lava 
ascends, but was often exercised throughout the en- 
tire mass of the pile. Thus many times long rents 
have been seen to form themselves, presenting a sort 
of star-shaped figure, with rays diverging from the 
crater, and when the eruption has passed over, many 
of these crevices have exhibited edges the level of 
which was no longer the same as before. The 
ground, therefore, must either have risen on the one 
side or sunk on the other. Many other phenomena 
could be cited to prove that even to the loftiest por- 
tions of the volcano the agent of elevation may pro- 
duce upheaval, but we shall limit ourselves to the 
recital of a single example borrowed from the recital 
of an eye-witness. In the eruption of 1688, accord- 
ing to Father Massa, there formed in the elevated 
region of the volcano a huge cupola of perfectly 
white snow, which out-did in magnitude the domes 
of the most magnificent basilicas, and vied in splendor 
with the marbles of Paras and Carrara. Rempero 
adds, with reason, that this cupola was the result of 
some violent effort of subterranean fire, which had 
elevated and curved the superficial layers of the soil 
on which the snow was supported. It may be fur- 


* About thirteen hundred feet in height by a league and 
a quarter in circumference. 
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ther remarked, that these layers must needs have 
been of great thickness, since they protected the 
snow from the heat which had elevated themselves. 

Without having seen volcanic forces in the fullest 
development of their powers, we have been enabled 
to observe most of these phenomena so much dis- 
puted, and that under circumstances which permitted 
us to appreciate the slightest particulars. On our 
return from Sicily, M. Blanchard and myself made 
the ascent of Etna, and even during the time of this 
very easy ascension had an opportunity to observe the 
truth of Spallauzauli’s remark, who after having seen 
Etna called Vesuvius a pocket-volcano. As if the 
mountain had desired in all respects to justify the 
appreciation of the celebrated naturalist, Vesuvius 
got up for our benefit a miniature eruption, a verita- 
ble piece of laboratory practice, on the details of 
which we could ruminate at our leisure. 

About two years before, this volcano had set to 
work to fill up its own crater, and seemed in a very 
fair way of accomplishing its end. At forty or fifty 
feet distance below the brink of the orifice, there ex- 
tended a crust of black, spongy lava, similar to a 
rugged pavement of asphaltum, scattered with great 
blocks of lava, and immediately surrounded by the 
inner walls of the crater. In the midst of this 
circus of 400 or 500 feet in circumference, arose a 
little cone of about thirty-five to forty feet in height, 
the mouth of which was continually darting out 
puffs of white smoke, reddened with the reflection of 
unseen fires; and mixed with ashes and scoriee, ac- 
companied with pretty loud reports as of volleys of 
musketry. 

Every day some opening was made in the horizon- 
tal pavement of lava; the liquid matter overboiled, 
spread itself out over the surface, and became solid; 
and again new layers formed themselves above the 
old, which in their turn melted anew and became 
united to one solid mass. Thus, at the time of our 
visit, Vesuvius was filled up almost to the brink with 
liquid lava covered by a solid crust. It was like a 
basin full of water covered with a frozen crust. We 
hesitated not, therefore, to follow the example of 
skaters. We descended without much trouble into 
the interior of the crater, and it was on a large block 
within ten paces of the cone, that we established 
ourselves at dinner, with a cold chicken liquefied 
with the excellent wine of Caprea. 

When we reached the edge of the crater, notwith- 
standing that it was broad day, we could perceive 
the red glare of the hot lava through some of the 
crevices, and we «!“erved some blocks rock and 
oscillate as if shaken by some unseen hand. From 
time to time, moreover, a dull explosion was heard 
within the bowels of the mountain. During our 
dinner the light became more vivid toward the 
eastern edge of the crater, at about. fifty paces’ dis- 
tance from us. Something was evidently in prepa- 
ration. The explosions which resounded under our 
feet became stronger and more frequent. The scorice 
shot up by the little voleano were launched higher 
into the air, and sometimes fell beyond the limits of 
the cone. The solid crust on which we stood 





cracked repeatedly, and some blocks which stood 
not very firmly were overturned, and at this moment 
the soil was greatly elevated at about forty yards 
from ihe place where we stood. At the end of about 
an hour, instead of presenting a nearly horizontal 
surface, as atthe moment of our arrival, it formed 
toward the eastern extremity of the crater a rounded 
slope of some ten or twelve feet in height. Several 
openings occurred in this slope, but after awhile they 
were all absorbed into three, and. ultimateiy these 
three into one. A stream of perfectly liquid lava 
issued from this orifice and flowed directly toward 
us. At its origin, this burning rivulet was at the 
most four or five feet in width, and was of the most 
brilliant and dazzling whiteness ; but it enlarged itself 
considerably in its course, and became of a deep 
crimson color; at the end of about two hours it had 
reached us, and step by step we recoiled before it. 
At the same time the crater seemed to awaken. All 
its crevices were illuminated; the block which had 
served us for a table assumed a reddish tint at its 
base. The heat became sensibly stronger. It was 
an actual thaw, caused by the afilux of heated matter 
arising from the abysses of the volcano. It was 
necessary to beat a retreat. When we gained the 
brink, at least a sixth part of the surface of late so 
solid was in a total state of fusion, and evidently the 
very blocks on which we were walking, soldered as 
yet one to the other, were but a simple floor, floating 
upon the lake of fire, like an ice-field which still re- 
tains its hold to the shore. 

Certainly there is a wide difference between this 
and the great eruptions of Etna, but the difference is 
more apparent than real. The phenomena are at 
the bottom identical, and differ only in the degrees 
of intensity. The little cone of forty feet in height, 
precisely as the mountain of ten thousand feet, served 
as a spiracle for the interior agent, and launched into 
the air vapors fire-reddened, smoke, sand and scoriz. 
Every ejection was accompanied by a sound pro- 
portionate to the weaker energies of the subterranean 
fires. The streamlet of lava in our presence raised 
or elevated, as it might be, the solid blocks which it 
encountered in its course, sometimes upheaved and 
bore away those fragments as if they had been no 
more than so many ice-flakes. Having regard to this 
perfect agreement, it is entirely justifiable to believe 
that the alteration in the position of strata, and the 
upheavements, which passed before our eyes in the 
crater of Vesuvius, must reproduce themselves on a 
much larger scale in general eruptions, and in those 
of Etna particularly. The central pile, the terminal 
cone, formed of layers which have been uplifted, 
and consequently fractured, and of movable sub- 
stances simply heaped together, cannot possess any 
great solidity. The subsidencies which have occur- 
red on the edges of the crater, on the Piano del Lago, 
and on other points, prove how little solidity there is 
in the sort of scaffolding in which they occur. When 
the subterranean furnaces are kindled, when they 
melt rocks and evolve enormous quantities of gas, an 
issue must be found at some point or other. If the 
crater be slow to open, if the canals be dammed 
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up, why should not the lava force its way through 
the accidental vault which opposes it, as the lavas 
of Vesuvius, acting of themselves and without the 
aid of any earthquake, raised before our eyes a mon- 
ticule of several feet in height. 

The difference in thickness of these layers cannot, 
I think, be cited in opposition to these deductions. 
Is the crust which supports us, and in which is hol- 
lowed out the basin of the seas, in reality so solid? 
Let us see. Whéle provinces sometimes rise gradu- 
ally and continually, as does a portion of Scandinavia ; 
sometimes they are abruptly and suddenly raised 
above their primitive level, as were, in 1822, the 
territories of Valparaiso and Quintero. Consider- 
able isles, issuing from the bosom of the sea, some- 
times show themselves only and disappear, like those 
isles of the Icelandic seas and the Azores, which rise, 
vomit flames, and bury themselves again in the abysses 
whence they arose, and of which not a trace is left 
behind—at other times establish themselves firmly 
and augment greatly the numbers of the archipelago 
to which they belong, as at Santorin, in the Alet- 
tian isles, and in the Azores, where in 1757 at least 
nine new islands were formed in the course of a 
single year. Here, ina single night, plains are up- 
heaved into bristling volcanic cones, as was seen to 
happen at Mechoachan at the time of the formation 
of the volcano of Jorullo, in 1759; there they are en- 








gulfed in the entrails of the globe, as at Sorca, where 
forty villages disappeared with the territories which 
upbore them. Mountains subside and are replaced 
by lakes; others, on the contrary, rise from the earth, 
bar the course of rivers, or replace a bay by a pro- 
montory or a cape. 

Earthquakes cause our fields to undulate like 
stormy seas, overthrow and swallow up our cities, 
and sometimes in a single point of time convulse 
both hemispheres. It is evident, in fact every thing 
teaches us how little what we call terra firma is in 
truth rvorthy of the name; how thin and fragile must 
be that pellicle which enwraps the fluid portion of 
the globe; how speedily and certainly it would be 
destroyed, if there were not five hundred and fifty- 
nine volcanoes distributed over its surface, always 
maintaining, as so many safety-valves, an issue more 
or less open for the escape of its subterranean fires * 

* The following table presents a summary of the num- 
ber and geological distribution of volcanoes and solfater- 


ras, or half-extinguished volcanoes, the existence of which 
is fully established. 


Quarters of the Globe. Cont’! Vol’s. Ins’lar. Total. 
European, - - - - 4 18 22 
Asiatic, - . - - 55 71 126 
Africa, - - . - 13 12 25 
America, - . - - 114 90 204 
Oceania, - . - . 182 182 


186 373 559 
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(DURING THE LATE WAR.) 





BY ESTELLE ANNA LEWIS. 





HvsneEp is the cannon’s fearful roar 
On Palo Alto’s plain ; 
The raven flaps his dark wing o’er 
The mountains of the slain. 
Huzza! huzza! a victory! 
Ten thousand tongues are crying, 
And through the sulphurous canopy 
The stars and stripes are flying. 
Northward the waves of joyance roll, 
Setting the world in motion, 
As when toward the Boreal pole 
Fierce Auster rolls the ocean. 
Triumph fills high her golden chalice, 
Bonfires greet glory’s ear, 
As the Aurora Borealis 
Welcomes some new-born star. 
Prattlers their little voices strain 
To swell the jubilee— 
The Ethiop forgets his chain, 
And shouts—“ A victory!” 
But hark ! hear ye no notes of wo 
Upswelling through this glee, 
Like those sad undertones that flow 
From out the frothing sea ? 
Hear ye no hollow wails of strife— 
No gentle heart-strings breaking—— 





Oh! hear ye not the waves of life 
Sul-freighted barks forsaken ? 

Look on this altar of the heart, 
By Susquehannah’s river, 

Where swift The Express hath sped a dart 
From out his teeming quiver ; 

And smote the breast of age with grief, 
The pulse of childhood bound, 

And Beauty like an autumn leaf 
Hurled lifeless on the ground. 

The shouts of victory rend the sky, 
As on the herald speeds— 

O God! O God! what mockery 
To souls in funeral weeds! 


The sun no more will shine for them, 
No beacon lure o’er land or flood— 
Love’s flowers lie withered on the stem— 
‘Their star hath set in blood; 
For far upon yon Mexie plain, 
Where hungry vultures hover, 
Reposes ’mid the uncoffined slain, 
The patriot—husband—lover. 
And this is what the world calls glory— 
A nation’s chivalry, 
The deeds that are to live in story— 
Fame’s immortality. 























LINA; OR THE ASHTONS. 
A HOME STORY. 





BY ANGELE DE V. HULL. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘ Where dwelt she ? 
No tomb—no verse her story tell. ”’ 
MONTGOMERY. 

‘‘ Sue is dying,”’ said the physician of the Charity 
Hospital to the attendant Sister, who, bending over 
a wretched looking woman on the cot near her, 
moistened her parched lips from time to time. 
‘‘ She is dying, and will soon be gone. Is she as 
lonely as the rest of the poor creatures here? ”’ 

‘* No, there is her child, ” replied the sister, point- 
ing to a little girl a-sleep. ‘‘She was ill all night, 
but seems better, and has rested quietly for an hour 
or two, now. Look at her, doctor?” 

‘“‘ This child hers!” exclaimed he, striding to the 
bed and pointing from one to the other. ‘ Pshaw! 
Look at the perfect features of this young face and 
the homeliness of the other. As well call a diamond 
a common stone. ” 

And, in truth, she was a lovely child, and the phy- 
sician stood silently contemplating the little sleeping 
figure for some moments. She might have been 
about five years of age, and lay with one hand be- 
neath her head, while the other was stretched out 
as though seeking to clasp another on the pillow. 
Her delicate profile seemed chiseled from the purest 
marble, by the rarest sculptor’s art. The long dark 
lashes swept the smooth cheek, from which sickness 
and, probably, want had driven the fresh roses of 
happy childhood. The silky hair waved back from 
the high, beautiful brow, and the small, expressive 
mouth was slightly open, like the parted leaves of a 
faded bud. Those delicate limbs—could they belong 
to the offspring of the coarse ungainly form so nearly 
inanimate? Could this fair child be a part of the 
rude creature that had claimed her? Such were 
the thoughts that crossed the minds of physician and 
nurse, as they turned back to look at the dying 
woman, 

Suddenly the child awoke, and, holding out her 
arms, yearningly exclaimed— 

‘“* Ah, mamma!” 

The sister raised her with great tenderness. 

‘“What do you say, my child? Did you want any 

thing, sweet one? ”’ 
_ But she sunk back with a disappointed look, and 
lifted her large dark eyes mournfully to the face of 
the gentle creature that bent over her. The phy- 
sician drew near and took her hand. 

‘What is your name, my little girl?’ asked he, 
kindly. , 

‘“‘Lina,”? was the half-murmured reply; and she 
shrank from him as though frightened, and anxious 
to escape notice. 





‘A pretty name,” continued her interrogator, en- 
couragingly. ‘And where do you live, Lina?” 

She shook her head, and turned once more to 
sleep. The doctor looked thoughtfully at the child, 
and addressed the Sister of Charity— 

‘**Can the woman speak English?” 

“ Perfectly,’? was the reply. 

“ And the child does not seem to understand it ?— 
How very singular! God help her, poor lamb! ” 

The gentle Sister bowed her head and whispered 
“Amen!” But a deep sigh from the woman called 
her attention, and she hastened to her side. Her 
lips were moving, and her eyes wildly staring. 
The Sister bent down to listen. It was but a mur- 
mur, and she struggled to give it utterance— 

‘‘ Lina, Lina!—the child!—send her—oh, God!”’ 

Falling back with this last effort to relieve her 
soul of something that weighed it down, the misera- 
ble woman was a corpse. 

The Sister closed the yet staring eyes, and drew 
the sheet over her face, tenderly placing the out- 
stretched arms upon her breast, and piously whisper- 
ing a prayer as she knelt beside her when her task 
was over. There were none to mourn—none to 
wonder, and the pauper was forgotten, like the rest 
of her numberless companions in misery. 

And this was part of a day at the Charity Hospi- 
tal, like any other day there; but it made an era in 
the life of that little child, and others—who knew it ° 
not. 


oes 


CHAPTER II. 


‘¢ Then hateful is the morning hour _ 
That calls me from the dream of bliss.’’ 
KIRKE WHITE. 


Mrs. Ashton awoke one morning in an ill humor, 
and—like many other fine ladies in this enlightened 
age—visiled it upon the servant. The nurse, who, 
upon this eventful day, first encountered her lady’s 
flashing eyes, had no idea of being behind-hand upon 
any occasion of the kind, and keeping her outraged 
dignity at rising heat until she reached the nursery, 
impatiently pushed down a child that seemed in the 
way. The child ran after her mother, the mother 
after the nurse. The nurse flounced out of the 
house, and so the poor children were left to take 
care of themselves one whole day, crying and 
screaming for the benefit of their lungs and the im- 
provement of mamma’s temper. 

Mrs. Ashton was bewildered, and flew to her 
dressing-room in an agony of despair, fastening the 
door against all intruders. Four yelling little mon- 
sters! Had any one on earth her trials to encoun- 
ter? Was there a woman of her delicate nerves so 
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shattered by continual misfortunes? Never. Among 
all her acquaintances and friends she could not re- 
member her equal in domestic misery. Mr. Ashton 
was so indolent—so indifferent, that he could not 
enter into her feelings. He was forever satisfied— 
and she did despise a man with such a tormenting 


nature. So every thing devolved on her, poor 
thing! That is, dear reader, she did all the fretting, 


scolding, and complaining. Ejin, she struggled 
‘to keep up the appearances,’ for which her hus- 
band cared nothing. He only enacted that she 
should not go beyond his means, as he was an honest 
man and owned a conscience. 

Suddenly Mrs. Ashton remembered that it would 
be such an act of charity, if she were to take some 
poor little child for nothing, and let her mind the 
four romps in the nursery. She would clothe and 
feed her—could any one more strictly follow the 
rules of Scripture? Her heart swelled with admira- 
tion of itself, and rising from her couch, she pulled 
the bell, ordered the carriage, and was ready almost 
as soon as it rolled around to the door. Stepping 
lightly in,-she directed the driver to proceed to the 
Orphan Asylum; and, before many minutes had 
elapsed, was seated in the wide, empty-looking par- 
lor, filled with plans of benevolence for herself, her 
children, and some poor little girl, who would be the 
fortunate object of her bounty. 

In answer to her inquiry, if there were any girls 
old enough to ‘go out to service,’’ the reply was 
affirmative. The Sister Superior could not but re- 
joice at the good fortune of one of her orphan 
charges, as the lady held forth upon the advantages 
to be derived from a residence in the bosom of her 
family. 

* You know, dear Sister, I am really anxious to 
secure an object upon which to confer benefits from 
time to time, to excite in the tender bosoms of my 
sweet children a love for the most touching of all 
virtues. Not only will I be the means of giving her 
a happy, comfortable home, but most probably an 
education. Ina few years my eldest daughter will 
be competent to impart to this girl such instruction 
as her situation will require, and if she does but 
read—”’ 

‘She already reads and writes,” interrupted the 
Sister, gently. “The one whom we have been 
preparing for service is well advanced for her years. 
We never allow them to leave us without these two 
acquirements, poor lambs!” and a tear rolled un- 
heeded down her cheek, until it fell and glittered on 
her dark dress, a precious gem that lifted its rays to 
the throne of the Most High. 

‘Tm glad to hear it,’’ said Mrs? Ashton, benignly. 
*T shall give her every advantage in my power, that 
she may profit by your kind instruction.” 

Ay, lonely one! the advantage of learning to bear 
injury eud insult with meekness and humility. An 
excellent school for patience and endurance was 
Mrs. Ashton’s nursery. But the simple Sister of 
Charity believed, implicitly, the promises of the 

woman of the world, and Lina Franklin—the name 








given her from her resemblance to a former favorite 
—was summoned and approved of by the suddenly 
charitable Mrs. Ashton, to whom she was con- 
signed, 

Lina clung weeping to her only friends, but was 
soon reasoned into calmness. The gentle tones 
of the Sisters, who gathered round to bid her fare- 
well, hushed at least the violence of her grief, for 
she had been taught already her duty in the path be- 
fore her; and she went forth into the wide world 
like a frightened bird that is pursued and captured. 
Mrs. Ashton could not but remark the beauty of the 
little creature that shrank into a corner of the car- 
riage. Even in the untecoming dress and apron, 
the slender figure was graceful. The contour of 
the head, too, was perfect} and, as the swelling of 
her eyes abated, the loveliness of the young innocent 
face, the exquisite softness of those large dark orbs 
struck the lady with a species of wonder, and an un- 
pleasant feeling arose in her breast, much like the 
one of envy. 

‘She is too pretty,’ was her inward remark, 
‘too pretty for a servant, young as she is. I shall 
have all my friends raving over her, and my ac- 
quaintances taking her for mine.”’ 

Mrs. Ashton had been a beauty—dans les temps, 
as the Creoles say, but none of her children resem- 
bled her, being four plain little torments, hateful to 
the sight and ear. So my poor Lina had a task be- 
fore her; a hard mistress and unruly children to 
serve and please. Oh! heavy, heavy chain upon 
that young thing’s heart, destined to wound and 
crush its hopes. 

How few, how very few remember the trials of the 
toiling dependent! she who bears the caprices of an 
entire household—who must labor with an aching 
brow, and sing a merry song with the unshed tears 
swelling fast beneath her eyelids. How few, how 
very few remember, too, that the duty of the drudge 
is not more imperious than that of the mistress! that 
both will be called upon to answer for their trust on 
equal terms. 

Mrs. Ashton dreamt not of such equality, and lead- 
ing Lina into the nursery, she introduced her to her 
duties with a solemnity befitting the occasion. 

‘¢ Now, Lina Franklin, here are my four children ; 
excellent, good-hearted little creatures. Maria, this 
girl will assist you in dressing, and put your room in 
order. She will wait upon you and Serena entirely 
—call on her for whatever you want, and let me 
see no confusion in your wardrobes now that she is 
here to put them to rights. Elizabeth and Andrew, 
here is your nurse, my darlings! Be good children, 
and do not annoy mamma any more as you did this 
morning. Lina is here to attend to you, and answer 
all your questions; as mauy as you like to ask. 
Now, Lina,” and the lady turned once more to the 
fortunate object of her beneficence, ‘“‘ remember that 
the nursery must ever be in perfect order, ready for the 
immediate reception of any one I choose to bring 
here I must always see the young ladies and An- 
drew clean and tidy. 1 will have no noise —and 








THE ASHTONS. 








wish you to be particular about your own appear- 
ance. Miss Maria must have water always in her 
room, and every thing about her wash-stand ready 
for use. You will clean the shoes each morning, 
dress the children—who will, of course, be washed 
or bathed on going to bed—and bring them to table, 
‘there—waiting upon us. You see, I give you very 
little to do—there will be no excuse whatever for 
any neglect of your duty. Follow my directions— 
obey me implicitly—please the young ladies, and 
you will be perfectly happy. ”’ 

Mrs. Ashton then left the room, but returned im- 
mediately to add more confusion to the brain of the 
already bewildered child. 

‘‘And, moreover, Lina, you must teach Miss 
Elizabeth to spell and read before the master arrives, 
as he does not give her the same time as the others. 
Besides, you must remember to make the children 
say their prayers morning and evening—above all, 
say your own—it is my particular desire.” 

Mrs. Ashton left, at length, delighted with herself 
and her exertions for her children, her husband, and 
‘that poor orphan child.”? She congratulated her- 
self not only upon the economy of her present plans. 
but the absence of any thing like selfishness in a 
heart like hers, alive to every generous feeling. 

As soon as their mother was out of hearing, the 
little savages of the nursery danced round Lina, 
teasing and tormenting her in every way imagina- 
able. Maria, the eldest, a girl of eleven, dared her 
to touch any article belonging to her in the room. 
Serena, the best looking, and a child of ten, pinehed the 
new nurse for having large eyes. Elizabeth, alone, 
seemed disposed to treat her with some small show 
of civility, and pushed away Andrew, who was pull- 
ing Lina’s hair out in handfuls. She was, at first, 
ready to concur with the rest in tormenting their 
young guardian; but there was a feeling of admira- 
tion for her patience that subdued and turned her 
love of teasing into a different channel. She was 
not conquered at once; but, day by day, as Lina 
pored over her book and entreated her to learn, she 
left off tormenting, and tried to be kind and docile 
with her gentle teacher. The others persecuted the 
object of their bounty with unvarying zeal, and 
Lina’s poor little heart often sunk within her, at her 
hopelessness in ever pleasing or contenting the sulky 
Maria, the ill-natured Serena, and the stubborn An- 
drew. Early in the morning and late at night, this 
child of tender years labored without a murmur. 
A few scanty clothes, the scraps of the children’s 
plates, and a wretched cot in the attic repaid her for 
all. Yet the simple and earnest prayer went forth 
nightly for those who rested beneath that roof; 
-while her soul rose in thankfulness to Him who had 
given her these blessings. The weary little form 
stretched its young limbs gratefully upon that bed of 
thorns. The sweet eyes closed amid the gloom 
around her, and on the pure lip rested the smile 
that told of the angel’s whisper to this lonely or- 
phan, who once lay in the Charity Hospital with 
paupers of every age and description. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘* And often to her eye’s transparent lid 
The unshed tears would rise with sudden start, 

And sink again; as though by Reason chid, 

Back to their gentle home, her wounded heart. ” 
Mrs. Norton. 

‘* Maria, your shoes are not half cleaned, and Se- 
rena’s hair is not at all smooth—the part is quite 
crooked. How is this?” inquired Mrs Ashton, 
one morning, as the children came into the break- 
fast-room, whooping and hallooing as was their 
wont. 

** Speak to Lina, if you please, mamma,” was the 
calm reply of Maria. ‘I do not clean my shoes.” 

‘Nor do I part my hair,’”’ said Serena, seating 
herself, and sticking her fork into a pile of cakes 
before her. “Ask Lina why the part is not 
straight.” 

** You neglect your business, girl,’? said Mrs. Ash- 
ton, sternly, to the gentle creature who was trying 
to lift the plump form of Master Andrew into his 
high chair. ‘‘ You neglect your business, I say.’ 

Lina raised her beautiful eyes with a beseeching 
look at Maria and Serena. But the appeal was in 
vain, and, at length, she spoke in her low, timid 
tones-— 

‘Miss Maria spilled water on her shoes after 1 
had cleaned them, ma’am; and Miss Serena would 
not allow me to part her hair this morning until she 
was dressed. Then the bell rang—’’ 

‘‘ Tmpertinent creature!’ cried Mrs. Ashton, an- 
grily. ‘‘How dare you complain of my children to 
me? how dare you utter a word derogatory to them 
in my presence ?”’ 

“ What is derogatory, mamma?” said Elizabeth, 
with a curious expression; ‘because if it means 
that Lina lies, she don’t do any such thing. Maria 
did spill water on her shoes, and I saw Rena snatch 
the comb out of Lina’s hand and strike her with it. 
Lina didn’t tell that, hey, Miss Rena?” and the 
child nodded to her sister. 

‘Rena, such behavior is rude and vulgar, my 
love. You should never snatch any thing even from 
a servant’s hands,”? said her mother turning to 
her. 

‘Nor should she strike Lina, for it is wicked!” 
cried Elizabeth, who had forgotten all her hatred to 


‘former nurses in Lina’s gentleness, and began to 


think them human like herself; ‘‘ aud she shall not 
do it again, either, while I am by.” 

Mrs. Ashton’s color rose, and the little girl was 
erdered from the table. She obeyed in silence, for 
however unruly the young Ashton’s were, they 
stood too much in fear of bodily punishment to re- 
bel. But she left one heart behind that yearned to 
express its thankfulness; and though Lina went 
without her breakfast that day, she felt happier than 
she had ever been before in Mrs. Ashton’s house. 
One friend stood by her, and a sweet, new feeling 
gushed forth like living waters from the rock of old. 
Once alone with her, she thanked the little Elizabeth 
with tears of gratitude. ‘ But,” added she, taking 
her on her lap, and pressing her hand, ‘do not get 
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yourself into disgrace for me, again, dear child. It 
is enough for me to know that some one cares for 
me in the wide world.” 

“ And I do love you, Lina—poor Lina! ”’ was the 
affectionate reply. ‘‘I do not mind being deprived 
of my breakfast at all. You shall not be accused un- 
justly, nor sha Rena abuse and ill-treat you, if I 
can help it. Though I am young, Lina, I know 
right from wrong, since you taught it to me the day 
I wanted to beat Ralph for killing my poor bird, 
when I left the cage open myself.” 

From that day, Lizzy was Lina’s friend and 
champion. She shielded her from her mother’s 
wrath, defended her against the petty tyranny of her 
sisters, and, if she did not ameliorate her situation, 
sent, at least, one gleam of sunshine to the hitherto 
rayless life of the lonely girl. 

As Maria grew older, Lina’s beauty became to 
her a source of great annoyance, and to poor Lina 
herself one of unhappiness, unconscious as she was 
of the cause. Never, perhaps, had she dreamed of 
the loveliness bestowed on her. There were none 
to praise it, as there were none to prize it. No fond 
parent had ever smoothed the soft, dark tresses that 
clustered around her white brow—no tender lip had 
ever pressed the glowing cheek, and loved the light 
of those lustrous eyes. No broad mirror reflected 
the slender form of the now tall girl, to convince her 
of its grace. Her poor attic boasted of no tell-tale 
glass, and the glossy braids were arranged without 
other help than the neat hand of their owner. 

Maria’s companions, too, often turned from the 
mistress to contemplate the maid; and if, perchance, 
the male acquaintances of the house caught a 
glimpse of the lovely face that once or twice an- 
swered the imperious bell of Mrs. Ashton, a com- 
motion ensued not at all flattering to mother or 
daughter. But, for Lina’s services, she would have 
been held captive in her room, and Maria longed for 
a mask under which to hide the countenance of her 
dependent drudge. 

‘**Lina,”’ said Mrs. Ashton one morning, as the 
girl entered the room radiantly beautiful, and Maria’s 
brow grew dark with envy, “‘ you must wear caps. 
I do not like to see a girl in your position so atten- 
tive to her appearance. Your hair is arranged too 
much in imitation of mine, or Miss Ashton’s. I 
never allow my servants to copy my dress, or that 
of my daughters. You must either cut your hair or 
cover it.” 

‘*“Which means,” said Elizabeth, laughing, as 
Lina left the room, “that the contrast between that 
pretty face and our plain ones is too great for mam- 
ma’s and Maria’s equanimity of temper. Lina’s 
ignorance of it amuses me: her good looks are 
utterly thrown away on her, And so, mother, she 
wont mind wearing caps, and making herself a 
fright, as, of course, will be the consequence.”? 

And thus Lizzy saved the raven tresses of her fa- 
vorite, by hinting at the unbecomingness of caps. 
Still, when—a day or two following the command— 
Lina appeared in a plain muslin cap, and applied 





herself to her daily work, now twofold increased 
because she was older, Mrs. Ashton was disappoint- 
ed. “The pearl and the peach’’ were yet on her 
face, the coral on the red lip, and Elizabeth could 
not resist smiling as she saw her mother and Maria 
exchange glances. _ Neither dared, however, to give 
utterance to their thoughts, nor propose further al- 
terations in Lina’s toilette. It was coarse enough 
already, and even Cinderella in rags was bewitch- 
ing; so they relinquished, with a sigh, the hope of 
making Lina hideous, and resolved that she should 
have some other office given her in place of answer- 
ing bells, ete. 

Years had passed now since the orphan began 
her labors in the fashionable mansion of Mrs. Ash- 
ton, who now styled herself a saviour and benefac- 
tress. For a few clothes and bitter morsels, Lina 
devoted the entire day and half the night to the in- 
cessant tasks of sweeping, dusting, scouring, nursing 
and sewing. Elevated to the post of lady’s maid to 
the fretful Maria, she had now to endure the taunts, 
ill humor and caprices of her unhappy disposition. 
Her want of personal attractions seemed heightened 
by the hourly contrast of the poor dependent’s fair 
face—she, whose services and time were hers—who 
wore her cast-off clothes—who lived on the crumbs 
of her father’s table—who toiled forever, and re- 
ceived hard words and ill usage for her wages! 
This mortifying reflection added to Miss Ashton’s ill 
temper, and Lina’s cup of misery. Silently, she 
bore it all—the imperious Maria scolded and fretted, 
until she found herself, at length, wondering at the 
inexhaustible patience of her victim. The warm 
tears poured unheeded down the orphan’s cheek. 
Unseen, she wiped them away, renewing her en- 
deavors to please—stifling the sobs that were swell- 
ing at her heart, and withering its freshness. Day 
after day, hour after hour, she stood beside Maria ; 
dressing her, combing her hair, fastening and unfast- 
tening the glittering robes, that lent no beauty to the 
frowning face that gazed into the truth-telling mirror 
with a discontented air. 

No word of kindness, no gentle thanks rewarded 
Lina’s unwearying fingers; and, at length, worn 
down by fatigue and unhappiness, the canker spread, 
chasing the rose frcom the blooming cheek, the 
lustre from those dark and almost wild-looking eyes. 
Elizabeth’s kind heart bled for her anew, She had 
done what she could to procure her a respite, but in 
vain. Unluckily for Lina, the friendship of her 
young protectress served as an aggravation to Mrs. 
Ashton’s continual censure. But Lizzy hoped on, 
hoped ever ; and, at length, hit on a plan for her de- 
liverance, and saved poor Lina from a rapid decline 
—the inevitable consequence of a continuatian of 
labor like hers. As she grew older and wiser, 
Lina’s welfare became still more an object with her; 
and finding her ambitious of learning, with an intelli- 
gent, quick mind, Lizzy lent her books, assisted her 
in overcoming difficulties; and often, to give her 
time for study, divided her labors, cheerfully and 
gladly handling brooms and brushes, since it was in 
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so admirable a cause. Thus the poor protegée was 
far from ignorant—many a boarding-school miss had 
failed to store so much instruction in twice the time 
and with triple advantage ; and Lina was as capable 
of teaching, perhaps more so, than many that do it 
professionally. 

Mrs. Ashton—bent on economy at home, that she 
might shine abroad—was now in search of a cheap 
governess for her two youngest children—Andrew 
and Marianne. Her husband left all to her: too 
glad to rest the weight of his household affairs upon 
the shoulders of his manceuvring wife, and patiently, 
or rather, quietly awaited the success of her endea- 
vors. But, in spite of his indolence, he could be 
roused, and was prompt and firm, with a sense of 
right and love of justice unknown to the bosom of 
his worldly-minded partner, needing but the oppor- 
tunity to bring it into action. 

One day, he sat playing with the children in the 
nursery, amusing himself with the efforts of little 
Marianne to find the letters of her name among her 
cards. 

‘Can you find no one to teach these children, 
Eveline?” he said to.his wife. “It is certainly 
time that they knew something. They seem sadly 
backward for their age.” 

‘‘T have sought in vain for a governess, W illiam,”’ 
was her reply. “I want a competent person, of 
course, but a cheap one; and education is worse 
than house-rent, now-a-days.” 

‘‘T hope not,’’ said Mr. Ashton, laughing heartily, 
and scattering the alphabet in a most disrespectful 
way. ‘“ You have a very vague idea of house-rent, 
Eveline, depend upon it, my love.” 

‘““Oh! I spoke comparatively, of course,” said 
Mrs. Ashton, seating herself. ‘It is really vexatious 
to be advertising and driving over half the city for 
teachers, when they ought to be at every corner in 
a place like this.” 

‘*T know of one, mamma,”’ said Elizabeth, raising 
her head from her book, and placing a mark in it, 
evidently preparing for something serious: ‘I could 
tell you of a very good, cheap governess.”’ 

“Then, why, in the name of wonder, did you not 
say so at once!”’ exclaimed her mother, “‘ and spare 
me a world of trouble ? ” 

‘* Because I want first the promise of a tolerable 
salary, as she is poor and needs it,’’ replied Eliza- 
beth. 

“J ll give her what I paid Miss Smith, when you 
and your elder sisters were under her tuition. Who, 
in the name of absurdity, now, do you mean to re- 
commend, wise Lizzy?”’ 

‘‘ Some one quite as competent as Miss Smith; 
probably more so — indeed, I know it, mamma. 
Will you also allow her the usual privileges ?—for, 
even cheap governesses deserve some privileges, 
poor souls!—a room to herself, lights, and a daily 
walk, with the evening to spend as she likes? ”’ 

“‘ The child is too foolish! Tobe sure, Lizzy, she 
can have the little cabinet next to the nursery, a 
lamp, and the evening to herself, with one hour in 
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the day to walk with Andrew and Marianne. Now 
have some pity on my curiosity, and unveil this 
mysterious protegée of yours?’ said Mrs. Ashton, 
laughing. 

‘Not until my contract is made, and papa shall 
write it—will you not, dear papa? ” asked Elizabeth 
caressingly. ‘* Moreover, mamma, my governess 
will mend the children’s clothes, in addition to the 
delightful task of imparting knowledge. Now, here 
are pen, ink, and paper. Write, papa, while my 
mother dictates? Leave a blank for my heroine’s 
nani2, which I will fill.” 

Her father patted her cheek and obeyed. So Mrs. 
Ashton promised through her husband, and he for 
himself, a salary, a light, and a walk to the unknown 
governess Lizzy volunteered to provide. She re- 
ceived the paper with a smile of pleasure, kissed her 
father, and filling the blank left for her, offered it to 
her mother, 

Mrs. Ashton uttered an exclamation. 

‘Lina Franklin! The girl is mad!—positively 
mad!” 

** Why am I mad, mother?” asked Lizzy, smiling 
and taking her hand. ‘! Now tell me why 1 am 
mad; for Lina is quite capable of teaching Marianne 
and Andrew for several years yet ?”’ 

‘*Pshaw! How much education did Lina bring 
with her from the asylum, think you?” said Mrs. 
Ashton, indignantly adding, ‘‘no, no, Lizzy, you 
want to persuade the girl that she is a lady, andl 
will not subscribe to any thing of the kind.”’ 

Elizabeth looked grieved and disappointed. ‘“ In 
deed, indeed, mamma, you do me great injustice. 
Lina is able to take the place of governess for the 
children ; and I have not even mentioned to her my 
plan for her benefit, and allow me to say, for yours, 
as you know you can trust her.” 

** Nonsense, child! you are carried away by your 
absurd partiality for Lina. I cannot allow it—the 
thing is—”’ 

‘* Stop, stop, Eveline!’ cried Mr. Ashton, inter- 
rupting her, ‘‘I have a voice in this matter, if you 
please, my dear. Let us hear Lizzy out. She is 
not a foolish, hasty girl like Maria or Serena. I 
must judge before I decide.”’ 

Elizabeth thanked him with a lvok of affection, 
and, encouraged by his kindness, briefly gave the 
history of poor Lina’s little learning. The facts 
were so simple—Lina’s duties ever strictly per- 
formed even while laboring to acquire it—and her 
young advocate’s earnestness so touching, that Mr. 
Ashton, really affected, instantly decided in her 
favor. Upon reflection, so did his wife. Lina 
would still mend the children’s clothes—perhaps, in 
time, make them. She would still be in the house 
to call on for services at all hours, and anew gover- 
ness would be a bore after all! They never were 
obliging anyhow—never would do more than they 
had actually engaged to do; and the only change 
would be a maid for Maria. Now that so many 
were in want of situations, one could be hired for a 





mere nothing; and finally, Mrs. Ashton did sign the 
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bond, as Lizzy called it jestingly, and gave up with 
a good grace to the innocent manceuvres. She felt 
to be sure, she said, rather queer at having a ser- 
vant thus partially equalized among them, but 
comforted herself with remarking that Lina looked 
more like a governess than a menial. Satisfied 
with the cogency of these reasons, Mrs. Ashton 
proceeded to electrify Maria and Serena with the 
astounding news of this change in the life of the 
orphan. Meantime Lizzy went in search of her, 
and communicated with her usual gentleness the 
result of her efforts to make her happy. 

She was unprepared for the emotion with which 
it was received, and fully rewarded for her noble 
action in the grateful, tearful thanks of the lonely 
girl. 

“How kind! how very kind!” murmured Lina, 
taking her hand and pressing it within her own; 
‘‘how kind to the poor helpless orphan! Little 
dreamed I of this happy change in my life of trials 
—a life hitherto valueless but for you, my gentle 
protectress.”’ 

And throwing herself upon the bosom of her 
youthful benefactress, Lina wept long and violently. 
Lizzy was startled. 

‘¢ Tina! Lina!’ said she, smoothing her hair, and 
tenderly raising her drooping head, ‘*‘ you frighten 
me—indeed you do. Be calm, dear Lina! Ah, 
cease weeping thus, you terrify me! Now—now, 
Lina, let me bathe your head and get you some 
water; you must have something to take after this 
agitation—what shall I do?” 

‘Get her some orange-flower water, you simple- 
ton,’’ said Mr. Ashton, who had been watching the 
scene between these two innocent girls with moist- 
ened eyes. ‘‘Come, my pretty Lina,” continued 
he, turning to her, ** you must set about your new 
task with better spirits, or my little ones will soon 
master you instead of their alphabet. Come, now, 
look up, Lina, wont you?” 

Thus encouraged, Lina looked up and smiled 
through her tears. Mr. Ashton had always been 
kind to her, though rarely noticing her presence; 
but now he seemed to address her already as an 
equal—and Lina’s heart bounded at the thought. 
Overcoming her emotion once more, she ventured 
to speak. 

‘‘ Happiness rarely causes such a flow of tears; 
but, indeed, sir, if you knew how deeply I feel such 
kindness—if I could but find words to tell Miss 
Elizabeth of all my gratitude! I, who am but a 
friendless dependent, a—a servant! How little I 
expected it, repining as I have been for a few years 
past. How sinful—how wicked of me, when I knew 
that God was near me, and directed all things 
whatsoever !”’ 

‘*T do not think you were sinful, Lina,’’ replied 
Mr. Ashton, touched by her simple earnestness. 
‘ You were not ina situation to be happy merely 
because you were above it in thought and fact. I 
do not blame you for repining, poor child; there are 
many who would long since have rebelled against 








what you have borne; for, though I am an easy 
father, Lina, I am not a blind one. Try and give my 
younger ones some of your patience and endurance 
—they are good tessonsto learn. Lizzy has enlight- 
ened me much as to your real disposition, Lina; and 
while I] regret that this did not occur sooner, [ trust 
that you and every one else will be improved by 
your change of position. Be true to yourself, my 
child—-you require neither precept nor example to 
teach you your duty.” 

Lina’s large eyes filled once more as she raised 
them with a look of gratitude to the kind-hearted 
Mr. Ashton’s face, but the entrance of Lizzy with 
the orange-flower, and the pleasant calm produced 
by the cooling draught, gradually soothed her; and 
when they left the hitherto neglected girl, it was 
with a command that she should lie down and sleep 
awhile. 

* Poor Lina!” exclaimed Elizabeth, smiling and 
putting her arm around her father, to lead him out 
into the flower-garden, at the side of the house, 
‘* what a singular effect it had upon her! And, oh! 
the unheard of luxury of being allowed to lie down 
and rest!” 

“Ay, Lizzy, it is a luxury that the poor girl has 
often needed without ever having been allowed it,’’ 
said her father, sighing. ‘It was a noble plan of 
yours, my good child; I wish it had been done 
sooner ; but, as you said, she had to perfect herself 
before you dared propose it. You will have your 
reward, my little Lizzy, in her bright looks. I 
never particularly. remarked her until this evening,”’ 
continued Mr. Ashton, thoughtfully; but a merry 
laugh from his companion stopped him. ‘ What 
are you laughing at, Miss Saucebox ?” 

‘‘Forgive me, papa; but, indeed, the idea, or 
rather the fact, of your never having observed a 
person that has been before you every day for the 
last six years, is enough to make one saucy! I 
cannot help it, indeed—it seems so droll;’’ and 
Lizzy burst out again into a ringing laugh, in which 
her father joined. 

“It ¢s strange, Lizzy,’ said he at ibdieth. but he 
changed his tone and looked grave ; and “‘I feel it a 
reproach for my characteristic indifference to my 
household gods. Had I trusted less to others, and 
observed more closely the behavior of my children, 
the good or improper conduct of those immediately 
around me, I might have lessened the burthen that 
has been borne so uncomplainingly by this orphan 
girl. So even my gray hairs, Lizzy, are shamed by 
your penetration. Give me a kiss, and see how 
much more you can make your father love you by 
further kindness to Lina Franklin.” 

Let us return to Mrs. Ashton, who entered her 
daughter’s room witha little nervousness of manner, 
in spite of her accustomed self-possession. Sitting 
down by the lounge, upon which Maria spent half 
her time novel reading, she prefaced her an- 
nouncement with the usual exclamations against 
all the trouble she experienced in governess- 
hunting. 
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‘Do put down that book, Maria, and listen to 
me, will you,”’ said her mother. ‘‘ How you lose 
time over those romances !”’ 

‘‘ Indeed this one is delightful, mamma ; and really 
I’ve so often heard the same thing about your an- 
noyances that I know them by heart now ; and you 
interrupted me in the denouement.”’ 

Mrs. Ashton’s color rose, and her anger now took 
away the timidity she had felt in being the first to 
inform Maria of her victim’s release from bondage. 
She arose and looked around haughtily upon her 
two useless daughters. Serena continued brushing 
her hair before the glass, without even turning her 
head at her mother’s entrance; and the utter in- 
difference of both smote her heart for the moment. 

“Since you cannot listen to me, then, I will not 
task your patience,” said she, calmly enough, but 
pale with anger. ‘Ihave found a governess to 
suit me, and you must prepare for a change of at- 
tendants. Lina Franklin will take that place for 
Andrew and Marianne !”? 

Mrs. Ashton then left the room, and Maria started 
to her feet. Serena’s brush fell from her.grasp, and 
they gazed at one another in amazement. 

‘Lina Franklin a governess!” cried Serena at 
length. ‘1s mamma mad, or metamorphosed into 
what ?” : 

‘¢ Lina—my servant, to be made an equal among 
us!’’ cried Maria, passionately. ‘‘ Never! Mamma 
does but jest, Rena; she cannot so insult us. This 
is some of Lizzy’s work, if it is serious; andI’ll 
soon find out.”’ 

Seizing her bell, she rang it furiously. No an- 
swer—and another authoritative peal followed. 
Poor Lina was really asleep; and as Elizabeth had 
closed the doors in anticipation of this summons, it 
failed to awaken her. 

Maria rushed out more exasperated still, as she 
deemed it intentional on the part of her hitherto 
punctual attendant. On the stairs she met Mr. 
Ashton. Startled at sight of her disordered appear- 
ance, he stopped to question her. 

‘‘T want the servant—I want Lina,’’ stammered 
she. ‘‘My bell has been rung in vain, and I am 
going for her, as my hair must be recombed before 
dark,”’ 

‘The poor girl is asleep, Maria; and if your hair 
was dressed for dinner, it is a shame to require it 
now,”’ said Mr. Ashton, gravely. ‘ You have been 
a hard mistress, my daughter ; you will scarcely find 
another like Lina, to humor your caprices. I am 
happy to say that your mother and myself have both 
determined to reward her for such fidelity by raising 
her to the post of governess for Marianne and An- 
drew. Nay, do not interrupt me, Maria,’ con- 
tinued he mildly, as she was about to reply. ‘ You 
are too full of passion, my child, to have any ccn- 
trol over your expressions, and they may be such es 
to make you forget yourself toward your father. 
Go to your room in silence; there is no need for 
any comment upon the conduct of your parents or 
your sister. And be less selfish—less cruel for the 





future to those beneath you in position. The same 
Hand created all, and there is no distinction of rank 
after the present. The lowliest shall be exalted 
and the highest humbled—remember this.” 

Maria reached her room speechless with rage, 
and throwing herself upon the bed, burst into tears. 
In vain Rena questioned her, she could not make 
herself understood, but she knew now that her mo- 
ther was not in jest, and waited further information 
with angry impatience. 


On Elizabeth’s entrance she was assailed with a 


volley of reproaches, invectives and inquiries that 
stunned her. But she laughed good-humoredly and 
seated herself by Maria undisturbed and amused. 

‘* Now, what mighty revolution has taken place, 
will you tell me, Maria? You have said fifty times 
that you hated the sight of Lina—you will no longer 
be troubled with her attendance. She will be all 
day in the nursery with the children, where the 
table will be prepared for them and her.” 

‘* At least, then, she will not take her meals with 
us! What a condescension!’ said Serena, scorn: 
fully. 

‘No, she would not wish it, I am sure,” said 
Lizzy. “Poor Lina is only grateful, Rena, she 
is not affected otherwise, and you will see no differ- 
ence in her behavior to you. I trust that the change 
will be in her feelings and that she may look hap- 
pier in consequence. She will never be familiar, I 
promise you,’’ and Lizzy’s lip curled slightly as she 
consoled her sisters. 

‘¢ But you knew, Lizzy, how much I needed her,”’ 
cried Maria. “‘ You gre selfish and spiteful instead of 
charitable, for you know that no one can dress me 
as she does.”’ 

Elizabeth started at this acknowledgment, and 
gazed at her sister until a look of shame made her 
turn away. Maria, for once, was humbled enough 
to quail before those steady eyes. 

‘‘T am surprised beyond expression, sister,’’ said 
Lizzy, ‘‘to hear you avow yourself satisfied with 
Lina’s efforts. Just before dinner I heard you de- 
clare that she had made a fright of you, and that 
you longed for another cot ffewse that would not try 
as she did to disfigure you.”’ 

Serena laughed provokingly, and Maria pouted. 
There was no denial to be made, and she murmured 
and fretted like some spoiled child. Elizabeth sat 
silently beside her. 

“One thing, Lizzy, I am determined on,” cried 
she at length. “The girl shall not stay here tomock 
me—or I must leave my father’s house. You are 
all in a conspiracy against me, and I must act for 
myself. She quits here, or I do.” 

‘¢ You are tragical, Maria,’’ said Elizabeth, with 
a look of scorn not to be repressed, and rising to 
leave the room. ‘‘Lina, poor girl, has no idea of 
being such an object of fierce contention. I have 
protected her as well as I could since she eame 
among us, but I have no intention of making her a 
cause of dispute between you and me. Mamma cer- 
tainly has a right to do as she likes best ; if you then 
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have any desire to complain, you must find some 
more willing listener, as I, for one, never presume 
to question her rules. So good-bye, sisters mine, 
when you are better humored I will return.” 

She closed the door and went toward Mrs. Ash- 
ton’s room. Her mother lay upon a sofa, half asleep 
yet still suffering from the real pain her daughter’s 
careless indifference had inflicted. She, too, felt 
the sting ‘‘ sharper than the serpent’s tooth’’—she, 
too, was the mother of a thankless child. But she 


turned to Lizzy with a serene countenance, and be- 


neath the calm exterior she knew so well how to 
assume, concealed her feelings. 

‘‘Have you been standing the sharp artillery of 
your sister’s ill-humor, Lizzy?” inquired she, smil- 
ing. ‘I fled from it ere it began, knowing. that I 
could not bear the atiack. I hope it expended itself 
on you, my dear, uncharitable as the wish may be.” 

‘¢So do I then, mother,’’ said Elizabeth, sitting at 
her feet; ‘‘ and as I am the cause of it, it is but fair 
that 1 should bare my head to the storm. Moreover, 
I came to propose a plan for restoring Maria to 
reason and myself to favor.” 

‘¢ What is it, child? You have a very good head, 
but your foolish partiality for that girl runs away 
with your sense. I almost regret now having con- 
sented to your proposal, but it is done now,”’ and 
Mrs. Ashton shrugged her shoulders. ‘I hope she 
will behave as much like a lady as she looks, 
Lizzy.” 

‘‘T will answer for that, mother.’ It is because 
she has the feelings of a refined, educated creature 
that I have sought to remove her from her original 
position. I wonder who she is, poor girl,’’ and Eli- 
zabeth sighed as she wondered. 

‘*Some pauper’s child, or she would not have 
been in the asylum, though she is unlike any of the 
children there, I must confess. But what is it that 
is to pacify Maria and Serena? We lose time won- 
dering over Lina; the princes in disguise who own 
foundlings belong to the book of fairy tales that ab- 
sorbs Marianne and Andrew.”’ 

Elizabeth smiled. ‘‘ My plan is, then, as we are 
now in April, and near its close in fact, that you 
send Lina and the children into the country, there to 
await our arrival. We always move out about the 
middle of May, and you will find every thing in 
order, mamma, instead of being troubled with di- 
recting servants who never understand you. The 
little ones will be all the better for the change of air, 
and under the entire control of Lina, you will be 
able to know exactly how capable she is of teach- 

ing. Maria and Rena will not be annoyed with her 
presence, and will have no cause of complaint—un- 
less they choose to fight with shadows, as discon- 
tented folks are apt todo. But we cannot‘ minister 
to a mind diseased,’ and discontent is a canker-worm 
after all, cutting away the blessed buds of happiness 
so that they never bloom. What say you to my 
plans, mamma. I forget myself talking—a bad 
habit, too.” 
“T like the arrangement very well, Lizzy; you 








have certainly a very excellent head. I wish your 
sisters had half your willing ingenuity ; but they are 
too selfish and indolent to help any one. Now, my 
dear child,’’? continued Mrs. Ashton, once more 
throwing her head back upon the pillow, “I give 
you carte blanche. Do what you think best for the 
children—do what you like with Lina, and let me 
rest at length. If any one did but know the trouble 
and vexation I have endured to look for a gover- 
ness! I am glad to be free from that care, at least, 
though I am afraid yours will be found wanting after 
awhile. But go along, child! Yow never give me 
any trouble, and always help me out of it when you 
can. That is more than I can say for the others.’’ 

And as Lizzy closed the door and went sofily 
down the stairs, her mother wondered how it was . 
that she depended more upon her for counsel and 
assistance, and expected nothing from her elder 
daughters, whose extravagance could never have 
been allowed but for the simple habits of this one, 
who required so little for herself. 

**T suppose it’s her disposition,’’ said Mrs. Ash- 
ton to herself ‘She don’t care for dress or society, 
and, when the two girls are married, will be very 
useful to me, indeed. I shall rest then, and re- 
linquish every thing to her—house, servants, all but 
the trouble of expenses. That would be too great a 
responsibility for her, poor child!’? And she fell 
asleep, with her heart full of kind intentions for poor 
Lizzy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Soft Guelder roses hang their tufts of snow, 
And purple lilacs yield a fragrant scent, 
And bright laburnum droops its yellow bough— 


It was spring, sweet spring, and through the deep 
woods of a lovely country wandered a beautiful girl 
with two happy children. Now they rested beneath 
the shade of the wide-spreading evergreens; now 
ran on to gather the meek-eyed violet that peeped 
out from its modest home, while their fair com- 
panion followed slowly behind, watching these 
romping little elves with a quiet smile and a warn- 
ing against the slippery pine-straw at their feet. 
With sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks they con- 
tinued their gambols, and Lina sat down, at length, 
to indulge them, as they begged her to stay a little 
longer. 

Poor Lina! The rose’s deep hue that rested on 
her cheek rivaled the one of health that adorned 
that of her, little pupils, and while they ran before 
her, those dark eyes, filled with happy tears, turned 
wherever their gliding forms were stealing, and a 
sweet smile—more eloquent than words—gave an 
idea of the great change that had been wrought 
within a few short weeks—the blessed change from 
bitter words and dependence to quiet and freedom ! 
In Mrs. Ashton’s beautiful summer residence she 
roved mistress “of all she surveyed,” giving, with 
a glad heart, her entire time to the children; who, 
removed from the scene of her sufferings and ill- 
usage, learned to respect and love her, growing day 
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by day more docile under her “ reason, firm and 
temperate will,’”? and learning cheerfully. Books 
were there to satisfy the cravings of that hitherto 
restless mind, and eagerly Lina applied herself to 
the perfecting of the work but half begun, lightened 
of her labors by the new and vast resources that 
.seemed now to surround her. And Lizzy—dear 
Lizzy! how she rejoiced over her favorite’s happy 
look! Scarce a week passed without the addition 
of her presence to gladden the grateful recluse; and 
she always regretted her mother’s summons to town, 
when a few days of undisturbed enjoyment made 
her long still more to escape from the thralldom of 
fashion, the rowtine of visits, and her mother’s and 
sisters’ discontent. 

For once, however, Mrs. Ashton was satisfied. 
The improvement of her children, morally and phy- 
sically, had actually called forth from her ungracious 
lips the highest commendation of my poor Lina, and 
visions of traveling without Marianne and Andrew, 
hitherto her stumbling-blocks, began to dance before 
her eyes. Mr. Ashton’s circumstances, improved 
by his unflinching integrity, still ran on prosperously ; 
while many around him had retired, with broken 
fortunes, to lament in vain a course of unjustifiable 
extravagance. Wiser than his show-loving wife, 
he remained true to himself; and she acknowledged 
this superiority when, on expressing a wish to tra- 
vel, he remarked kindly— That he could now in- 
dulge her, if she could waive the annoyance and 
trouble of encumbering herself with a large family, 
throughout steamboat, stage-coach, and railroad in- 
convenience.” 

‘“« Are ypu really in earnest, William?” cried she 
joyfully, and looking at him to read his- counte- 
nance. 

‘Certainly I am, Eveline. If you can consent to 
bear cheerfully the vexations of going without your 
usual comforts, and the complaints of the children— 
who will, after all, be the ones to suffer most, from 
being able to bear less—I am perfectly willing to 
take you with me on my tour this summer.” 

‘‘ And you really intend going, my dear William ? 
I can immediately remove any objections on the 
score of the children—we will leave them with Lina 
at Greenvale.” 

‘‘ That requires consideration, Eveline. The lit- 
tle ones are not to be left to the care of a young, in- 
experienced girl, like Lina, alone. Excellent, good 
girl as she is, she knows nothing of sickness or dis- 
ease, should either visit them.’ 

‘«¢ But they are so healthy, William. And Doctor 
Lewis will be here all summer, too. Then we can 
get old Mrs. Daily to remain at Greenvale with 
Lina and the children—she has experience enough, 
surely, to act in case of what I know you need not 
fear; Marianne and Andrew are glowiuig with fine 
health—I never saw little creatures improve so.”’ 

Mr. Ashton shook his head, and looked thought- 
fully up to the portraits of these dear ones hanging 
over the chimney-piece. They had but just been sent 
from the artist’s a few days previous; and the 








sight of Marianne’s chubby face raised to her bro- 
ther, who was climbing a stile and holding out his 
hand to her, was a forcible argument against their 
mother’s proposition. 

* Oh, do not look at the portraits of the little mon- 
keys,”? said his wife, laughing. ‘You are never 
tired of watching it, since O told you how much 
they have been admired this season. They are our 
prettiest I know, and [ am as proud as you; but 
they shall not deprive me of my trip, when I can 


convince you in five minutes how absurd your fears 
are.” 





‘¢ A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still, ”? 
quoted Mr. Ashton, smiling. ‘‘ You talk very well, 
Eveline, but—”’ 
‘* Obstinacy’s ne’er so stiff 
As when it’s in a wrong belief, ’? 
interrupted she, looking at him with some archness. 
“‘T can cite Hudibras for my purpose, too, William, 
so listen to me, patiently, and I will deserve your 
compliment,”’ 

** Pardonnez,”’ said Lizzy, who had been a silent 
listener, “if I put in my oar, dear mother. I want 
to ask papa if my remaining at Greenvale will make 
him less anxious on account of the children.” 

* You, Lizzy!” they both exclaimed—she from 
surprise, he from feeling. ‘* Would you not like to 
travel?” 

“Very much,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but if you, mam- 
ma, cannot amuse yourself without taking the chil- 
dren, and papa’s pleasure is to be spoiled by anxiety 
of mind at leaving them, I am too happy to remam, 
and gratify you both, by removing at once any im- 
pediment of the kind. [ do not think papa need 
fear any thing, if Lina and I are both together—for 
two heads are better than one, if proverbs are vul- 
gar.” : 

“ Well, Lizzy, you are a dear, good girl,”’ cried 
her mother, gladly accepting the sacrifice, and pat- 
ting her cheek. Her father kissed her tenderly, and 
folded her in his arms. 

‘* You are, indeed, a good child, my Lizzy; but I 
am not ready to grant your request, until you know 
the extent of your proffered sacrifice. You are car- 
ried away now by your good heart, and generous 
love of making others happy.” 

‘But Lizzy was proof against the prospect of 
amusement, fine sights, and splendid purchases that 
dazzled her sisters; and it was decided she was to 
remain at Greenvale with Lina and old Mrs. Daily 
—a distant relation of Mr. Ashton’s, whom he had 
for years supported, when alone and unprotected she 
sought him, and related her story of sorrow and dis- 
tress. Lina’s cup of joy seemed full, when the an- 
nouncement was made to her a day or two after, 
with the following note from Mrs. Ashton. 

“My pear Lina,—I send out some sewing, 
which I hope you will finish as soon as you can, 
since we are now beginning to speak of a day for 
leaving. The morning dresses for Maria, you will 
stitch just as Miss Hemmer basted them in the 
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waist. The Valenciennes will go down the skirt in 
front, and on the sleeves and collars. Let the ruf- 
fles on the latter be narrower, and carefully rolled. 
The set of buttons you will graduate as you find 
them on the card. You need only hem-stitch the 
caps for Rena, and hold the lace full—there are but 
four of them. The ends of the strings must be trim- 
med to match the borders. The three pairs of cuffs 
are for me—as usual, I sacrifice myself, even in tri- 
fles, to others. They are to be puffed between three 
pieces of the embroidered lace inserting, and the ut- 
most neatness is requisite to make them—I intend 
setting them on under sleeves ; but, at present, have 
not time. Perhaps Marianne may assist you in 
hemming the cravats for her father—she seemed 
handy enough with her needle the last time I saw 
her making doll-clothes. Kiss the little darlings, 
and believe me, dear Lina, yours truly, 
EvELInE ASHTON. 

P. 8.—Perhaps you might find some one to do up 
the caps for Rena, as they are uncomfortable before 
being washed. The servants are all so very busy 
here, that I know I need not apply to them, and I 
am so anxious to save Rena a disappointment. 

E.A.” 

The note was given to Elizabeth to seal, and m 
the envelop she slipped one from herself. 

‘Dear Lina,j—Mamma has such vague ideas of 
sewing. She thinks—poor, bewildered mother!— 
that you can accomplish the mountain of work in 
this immense basket, because seamstresses smile 
faintly and say—‘ Oh, yes, ma’am, that can be done 
in a little while !’—I have directed Smith to call by 
Miss Hemmer’s, for one of her sewing girls; and, 
with her assistance, you can manage ‘to plough and 
sow, reap and mow, turn the mills and make wheels 
go.’ If you could but see. the confusion here !—I 
have scarce time allowed me to add, yours in haste, 
but affectionately, Lizzy.”’ 

And the work was finished: neither Lina nor her 
assistant taking time to rest from morn till night. 
The trunks were packed—the carpet-bags (literally) 
stuffed—the tout ensemble labeled—the ladies dressed 
in very becoming traveling sty!le—the gentleman 
waiting—the carriage at the door—and the parting 
embrace had to be given. Mr. Ashton turned away 
without speaking as he kissed his children; and 
when he pressed Lina’s hand, she saw how much 
he felt. His wife went through thé whole; won- 
dering, as she said, at her great strength of mind; 
and when she was seated in the carriage, applied 
her handkerchief to her eyes and kept it there, while 
Maria and Serena followed her. 

One moment—and they were gone. 

Lizzy and Lina returned to the parlors to complete 
their labor, and make preparations for leaving all in 
order, previous to the disbanding of the household 
for the coming summer. 

A few days, and the carriage once more rolled 
away from the door, filled with bright faces and 
happy hearts. They drove along the smooth road; 
now going rapidly, now slowly, as the noble horses 





sped or rested, until they wound around the shady 
avenue to the white steps of the beautiful home 
wherein Lina had found rest from her weary pil- 
grimage of tears. Involuntarily she pressed the 
hand of her friend as they entered; and reading her 
thoughts, Lizzy passed an arm lovingly around, and 
led her through the hall; gratefu', in her turn, for 
the pure feelings of happiness to which her affection 
for Lina had given rise. 

Time sped on swiftly and pleasantly to the inmates 
of Greenvale; the two friends dividing the care and 
labor of teaching the children, and old Mrs. Daily 
finding herself, for the first time in her life, an object 
of some importance. Never before had her poor 
wants been anticipated—never before had her en- 
trance into a room been noticed by any one; yet 
now she found herself surrounded with little com- 
forts, provided by the care of two young girls, who 
never allowed her to enter unheeded, or place a 
chair or footstool for herself.. The good old lady 
was so grateful, so simple-hearted, and yet so ready 
to enjoy their amusements, and be as cheerful as 
themselves, that her youthful hostesses became 
much attached to her. Often she would relate to 
them some portion of her own life, or describe some 
fashion of her girlish days that would give Lizzy’s 
ready pencil employment for an hour or two; and 
nothing seemed to delight her more than watching 
the two girls as they paced the graveled walk in 
front of the steps, to which every evening her chair 
was brought, that she might rest after accompanying 
them down the avenue and up again—her daily ex- 
ercise. 

One evening, as the sun was slowly sinking, flood- 
ing the fair earth with “ living fire,’”? Lina and her 
faithful companion paused to watch the beautiful 
effect of the glow upon the rich landscape before 
them. As they stood together,'gazing silently and 
dreamingly, Mrs. Daily’s eyes fell upon Lina, 
whose profile was turned directly before her, and a 
sudden light seemed to flash over her mild features. 
She bent eagerly forward. 

‘Lina!’ she exclaimed, “come here, you and 
Lizzy. I must tell you of something that happened to 
me years ago. I had not remembered it until a mo- 
ment since, when you stood out there, and Lina’s 
face, form, and position recalledsto me a lady whom 
I met but once in my life, and under circumstances 
so extraordinary that Lizzy can soon weave a tale 
of romance out ofthem. Sit down, children: I am 
but a siow speaker; and it will be time to go in the 
house before I get to the end.”’ 

The two girls seated themselves on the steps, and 
the old lady, after a short pause, commenced her 
story. 

‘Tt is many years ago now—my husband’s health 
was beginning to decline, and we were traveling 
slowly home from the medicinal springs, to which 
he had been ordered by his physician. We stopped 
at Louisville, to see some old friends, and put up at 
the hotel, where 1 had no opportunity of viewing the 


.city but through the window, so fatigued was my 
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poor Ralph! It was a mournful week to me—l 
knew vow that I must soon be alone in the world, 
and a heavy weight rested on my heart. While he 
slept, I sat at my work like some stricken creature, 
trying to prepare myself for the change: yet, while 
he breathed, I dared to hope, and in vain schooled 
myself to the idea of this terrible separation. 

“One day, when I had opened the door to let in 
more air, as it was in summer, I heard a soft, sweet 
voice say—* You seem in some distress—is your 
husband very ill?’ I turned, and beheld a beautiful 
woman, blooming as a rose, and apparently quite 
young. I never saw any one like her until now; 
but Lina is her very image, and her striking resem- 
blance to this lady, suddenly recalled her to my 
mind. 

‘‘] burst into tears at the question, and bent my 
head upon my hands. She came and sat beside 
me. Her low tones of consolation fell soothingly 
upon my troubled heart; and, when she left, I 
thanked her for her kindness, and asked her to come 
again. 

‘‘As much younger than myself as she was, there 
was a superiority about her faith and piety that 
made me look up to her; and, besides, among so 
many strangers, she alone had remarked my sorrow- 
ful situation. The next day she came again, witha 
little work-basket, out of which she took a small 
gown, beautifully embroidered. Her white fingers 
went busily along, and she interested herself with 
iny troubles as though they were her own. The 
tears would roll from her large bright eyes if I wept, 
and her soft hand press mine from timetotime. As 
I grew calmer, I remarked the little robe at which 
she worked so skillfully. She held it up with sucha 
smile of love. 

“¢]Tt is for my little girl,’ said she, kissing it 
fondly, as though the tiny form for which it was 
destined stood within it, ‘for my beautiful little girl, 


whom I was forced to leave at home by circum-: 


stances that were imperious. And if you did but 
know how I long to see her! She is so affectionate 
—-and loves me so devotedly. She is with her 
grandmother, who has a fine, large plantation on the 
coast of Louisiana, and they tell me she has grown 
so stout and so rosy. Could you hear her speak— 
but, then, she only speaks French, as my husband’s 
relations are Creoles, and we have been with them 
all her life—Dear little creature!’ And the young 
mother’s eyes filled with happy tears. 

“T cannot tell you, my dear girls, how much this 
lovely creature interested me, and my heart yearned 
to her in my hour of sorrow in that stranger land. 
J watched for her morning visit with impatience, 
and sighed when it was over, and her bright face 
gone. 

‘“One afternoon [ ordered a carriage, and per- 
suaded my husband to drive out with me. We were 
not long gone, but on my return I met the porters 
carrying down the trunks and’ baggage of my new 
friend. I hurried on to inquire the cause of this sud- 
den departure. At the head of the stairs I met her, 





but what a-change. Pale as death, with the tears 
raining down her face, she clung to her husband’s 
arm ; whiie he, no less agitated, was endeavoring to 
soothe her with words of tenderness and love. She 
grasped my hand, and the pressure was painful, 
while she whispered hoarsely—‘ My child! oh my 
child! she is gone !’ 

“ ¢ Dead!’ exclaimed J, horror-stricken. 

**¢ Worse, oh, worse!’ she replied, with a cry 
that haunted me long afterward. ‘She has been 
stolen !? 

“TI stood fixed to the spot, and she was borne 
away by her husband, almost unconscious. 
saw her more.” 

“And did you never hear?” asked Lina, as the 
old lady paused and wiped away the drops that fell 
from her eyes. 

‘* Never, my love—I never heard of her again. 
And yet I have in my poor way sought her wher- 
ever I have been. It would make me almost young 
again to know that the sweet, suffering mother had 
found her little child. But the God of all has com- 
forted her surely, for never saw I one more con- 
scious of her duty to Him than this gentle creature. 
Strange to tell, I do not know her name—I never 
asked it, and I often wonder at itnow. But it was 
enough for me that she came and sat by me—my 
heart was so full of mournful thoughts that I craved 
only kind words and comfort. Soon after I became 
a widow, and have seen enough of sorrow to make 
me forget, but I shall always remember her.” 

The two friends rose and followed Mrs. Daily 
into the house, pondering upon the simple narrative 
they had just heard. Elizabeth seated herself at the 
piano, and instinctively her fingers glided into a 
mournful strain. She sang, but the song was a sad 
one and she broke off in the midst, and rising from 
her seat brought her work-basket to the table. The 
evening passed away without the usual cheerfulness 
that enlivened these social hours, and when the little 
bell sounded for prayer the servants seemed sur- 
prised at the early summons. The voice of their 
young mistress was softer and sweeter, and Lina’s 
usual clear response was whispered. A spell ap- 
peared to rest upon them, and the story of the be- 
reaved stranger had affected them unconsciously. 
Remembrance and a yearning to know more were 
busy at the hearts of the three as they bade one an- 
other an affectionate good-night, and sought their 
rest. 


I never 


CHAPTER V. 


——tThe mercer’s plague, from shop to shop 
Wand’ ring and litt’ring with unfolded silks 
The polished counter—— 


bliss 
the fall! 
CowPER. 
The Astor house! No better Paradise wished 
Mrs. Ashton and her two danghters than this great 
focus for visitors from all parts of the Union. The 
bustle and noise—the incessant sounding of num- 


Domestic bag, 1 Begoe ! thou onl 
Of Paradise that hast survive 
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berless bells—the many footsteps ascending and 
descending, crossing and returning—all these were 
music to their charmed ears, and Maria seated her- 
self at one window, while Serena took possession of 
the other, waiting impatiently for the completion of 
their mother’s toilette before proceeding down stairs 
to the parlor, on the morning of their arrival in New 
York after a tiresome, but to them, delightful jour- 
ney in steamboat, stage and rail-cars. 

Poor Mr. Ashton! it required patience such as he 
was blessed with to listen to their rhapsodies, and 
weary and dispirited he conducted his wife’ and 
daughters down stairs They were more enchanted 
than ever on meeting three or four of their Southern 
friends and acquaintances, and an animated dialogue 
engaged them immediately. 

“* My dear Mrs. Wilmot! I am charmed, indeed! 
What a happy rencountre for us.” 

*‘And for us, Mrs. Ashton. When did you ar- 
rive?”? 

‘* Maria and Serena, how fortunate we are to be 
together again; I little expected to meet you this 
summer.”’ 

“Oh, it was quite unexpected,” said Maria, in 
return; ‘ papa proposed it so suddenly that we had 
all the trouble imaginable to get ready at the ap- 
pointed time; and, indeed, if it had not been for 
Lizzy’s offer to remain with the children we should 
have been more confused in our preparations.” 

‘And Lizzy remained!’ cried Miss Wilmot, 
amazed. “ Really and truly stayed at Greenvale? 
But she is such a home-creature, Louisa! I do be- 
lieve she is as happy in her monotonous style of 
living now, as we are in this delightful place. Jam 
nearly wild with joy.” 

“Lizzy is a perfect old woman,” said Serena. 
‘‘ Mamma did not want the trouble of the children, 
and papa was afraid to leave them in Lina’s charge, 
so she offered to relieve their minds by staying. 
Fancy being shut up at Greenvale with two children, 
Lina Franklin and old Mrs. Daily!” 

“Old Mrs. Daily! Why, Serena, the very ‘ bare 
imagination’ makes one shiver! In prison with such 
a piece of antiquity fora wWnole summer! I don’t 
envy Lizzy.’? And the three friends shook their 
heads compassionately. 

‘* What handsome mau is that, Louisa?’’ inquired 
Serena as a gentleman entered, and looking around 
as if in search of some one, bowed and left the par- 
lor. What a splendid form! I never saw such a 
head in my life !”’ 

** That is a Southerner, also,’’ said Miss Wilmot, 
‘“‘He is here with his wife, a beautiful woman, and 
is the most devoted husband I ever saw. She is in 
delicate health, and they both have an air of melan- 
choly about them that interests one immediately. I 
hope you will see her before they leave; but she 
never comes down here. They have their own 
apartments, and now speak of going on to Niagara. 
They are not Americans.” 

** Yes they are, Loo,” said her mother, who had 
heard her last words. She told me herself that they 





were born in the South, They are Creoles, but speak 
English perfectly.” 

But now they moved on to dinner, and so many 
more new faces attracted their attention, that the 
handsome stranger was forgotten. In the evening 
they went to the opera—in the morning they went 
shopping. Shopping! They went from store to 
store employing the poor clerks until their arms 
ached, and dazzled by the variety of beautiful things 
that met their eyes. At Stewart’s they gazed around 
as if in some enchanted palace—bareges, muslins, 
silks, ribbons, gloves, embroidery, cashmeres, and 
what not. Mrs. Ashton drew out her elegant 
purse involuntary, and her daughters followed her 
example. 

‘How I wish it were cold weather,’ exclaimed 
Serena, surveying a cashmere that she had requested 
to look at merely to gratify her curiosity for seeing 
one at Stewart’s; ‘it would do me good to cover 
my shoulders with such a rare piece of weaving as 
this! Do look at the exquisite crimson border.” ~ 

‘‘ We should be happy to sell it to you, madam,” 
said the clerk, as he placed it in another light. 
‘‘ There was a Southern lady in this morning who 
bought one exactly like this. She was about leav- 
ing, I believe.” 

At this moment a carriage drew up, and Maria 
caught sight of a beautiful face that made her start. 

‘‘ What a resemblance,” cried she, touching her 
mother’s arm. Mrs. Ashton turned, and as a pack- 
age was placed in the carriage, beheld the lovely 
countenance that riveted Maria’s attention. 

“Lina herself! I could almost have sworn it but 
for the matronly air. Did you see that lady, 
Louisa ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; that is the one of whom [ spoke 
yesterday, when we were in the parlor. You see 
that I did not exaggerate her beauty. Did you ever 
behold such glorious eyes?—but ah! such melan- 
choly eyes! They are lost on her, for she does not 
know how to use them.” 

‘ Excellent!”’ cried Mr. Ashton, who had been 
conversing with a gentleman, and had his back 
turned to the entrance. ‘‘Do Miss Louisa repeat 
that sentiment for our benefit? Who is in such be- 
nighted unconsciousness of a pair of fine eyes? ” 

‘‘ She is gone, sir,’’ replied the young lady, laug‘:- 
ing. ‘But she has bewitched Mrs. Ashton and 
Maria with them.” 

‘‘ They are fine eyes undoubtedly, my dear,”’ said 
Mrs. Ashton, smiling; ‘“ but they did not strike me 
as much as an extraordinary resemblance to an in- 
mate of my family, whom you must remember. 
Lina’s mother could not be more like her than this 
lady. Maria was startled by it, and called my atten- 
tion!”? 

‘I do remember a pretty-looking girl about the 
nursery,”’ replied Miss Louisa, carelessly ; ‘‘ but not 
sufficient to detect a likeness to any one. She wasa 
protegéc of Elizabeth’s, I believe.” 

* And is to this day,’’ observed Serena, arranging 
her curls before a mirror. ‘ Lizzy’s Quixotic pro- 
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tection of Lina is too absurd. I never could com- 
prehend her interest in any one so passive.” 

‘Come, Louisa,” said her mother, pulling her 
sleeve. ‘I want to see those papier maché tables 
once more, and it is growing late.”’ 

‘Aud I am dying for the mother-of-pearl-inlaid 
chiffoniere! Docome, Maria, if Rena can tear her- 
self from her image in that looking-glass. We can 
see ourselves at the Astor House quite as well, and 
more privately.” 

‘‘You are getting ill-natured, Louisa,” said Se- 
rena, pettishly. ‘ Politeness is not your forte, at 
least.” 

“ Pardonnez,”’ said Louisa, flippantly. ‘It saves 
one a vast deal of trouble sometimes; for I cannot 
always put on my best French kids to handle peo- 
ple’s sensibilities, and I will not attempt to propi- 
tiate you, Rena, until we get to the Palace of the 
Faries. and you see Aladdin’s hall.” 

Mrs. Wilmot sighed once more over the gay little 
teapoys, and Mr. Ashton selected a work-table for 
Lizzy, that very nearly destroyed Louisa’s reason. 
Her companions each purchased a variety of Bohe- 
mian-glass vases and flacons, porcelain, vide poches, 
dejeuners, and inkstands; and, ordering all to be 
packed and directed to the house of Ashton & Co., 
returned to thé hotel in high spirits; Serena much 
elated at having become the possessor of a porte- 
Feuille, for which her friend Louisa had sighed in 
vain. 

“Has no one written to Lizzy, to-day?’’ in- 
quired Mr. Ashton the next morning, as he con- 
ducted his wife and daughters to their rooms after 
breakfast. 

‘‘My dear William! how can you expect it?” 
exclaimed his wife. ‘‘ We were at the theatre un- 
til ten, from there to Mrs. Parker’s, where we re- 
mained at least two hours! How have we had 
leisure to think of Lizzy?”’ 

‘‘ T have thought constantly of her ; for I donot con- 
sider it an occupation to remember those we love. 
Serena, you will write to your sister immediately, 
and in half an hour I will return for your letter.” 

Rena pouted, and thought it a hard case that she 
should have to turn writer for the whole family. 
With a bad grace she sat down to her table, when 
the fortunate recollection of her new porte-feuclle 
roused her to try the gold pen, and restrained her ill- 
humor for the time it was in use. 

“My pear Lizzy,—This is the most delightful 
place! You cannot imagine our rapture at being 
here. 

‘“We have been to Stewart’s, where the most 
divine things tempt one to envy and weep for 
them. 

‘‘ There is a cashmere, Lizzy, for which—as the 
safetier said of the soupe aux choux—je ferais des 
bassesses! And Iam going to coax it out of papa, 
if I can. 

* Did you ever see such exquisite paper as this is? 
Yesterday we were at Tiffany’s, and I bought the 
most perfect little porte-feutlle you ever saw. We 





are going out this morning again with the Wilmots, 
who are here also. Is it not delightful to meet 
friends at the hotels ? 

** Mamma, papa, and Maria desire their best love 
to you and the children, and hope you are well. Of 
course you cannot expect us to write long letters. 
Your affectionate sister, Serena.”’ 

This interesting epistle was folded and slipped 
into the envelop, on which Serena placed “ the most 
exquisite cameo wafer in the world.”” The outside 
of the letter was the most important to her, and she 
handed it to her father with a look of intense satis- 
faction. 

“T hope that you wrote your sister a long, plea- 
sant ‘three-page,’ Serena,”’ said he. ‘‘ Remember 
how dul! she must be, and how much you owe to 
her self-devotion.”’ 

**O, yes, indeed, papa. 1 assure you, I gave her 
a very accurate account of our amusements here, 
and sent our love. Lizzy will feel sorry at being 
left behind, when she reads of our beautiful pur- 
chases.”’ 

“T think not,” replied Mr. Ashton, smiling, 
‘Lizzy is not one to repine over a voluntary sacri- 
fice, and spends her time more advantageously, de- 
pend upon it, my daughter. But I am glad that you 
sent her an amusing letter, it will help to while 
away a few pleasant moments.”” 

And this was a specimen of the correspondence 
of Mrs. Ashton, Maria, and Serena. ‘Lizzy learned 


to long for the sight of her father’s handwriting, 
when the letter days came round 


But nothing occurred to damp the joy of her 
mother and sisters. Neither anxiety, care, or 
thought of sickness visited their heads or hearts, 
and the visit to Newport, during which the fancy 
ball took place, was a lasting theme of conversation 
for the Wilmots and themselves. The idea of being 
described in the newspapers “as the fashionable 
Misses A——, the Belles of the South, with their 
lively friend, the witty and talented Miss W——.” 
This was fame, indeed! What were genius and 
deeds of glory to a triumph like this? What greater 
ambition could there be? A full description of a 
costume—a guess as to its cost—with an account 
of conquests that surpassed those of Cerro Gordo 
and Buena Vista. A subjugation of brainless cox- 
combs, whiskered incroyables, and fortune-hunting 
foreigners ! 

A large package of newspapers reached Green- 
vale, unaccompanied by message or letters, announce- 
ing to Lizzy her sisters’ glory ; and she turned away 
with a blush of shame from the exaggeration of their 
charms and intellect, praying that the rest of the 
world might be as blind as themselves to the actual 
truth. 

But the Autumn was coming on, and Mrs. Ashton 
turned to the beginning of her preparations for leav- 
ing the scenes of her daughters’ triumphs. A long 
farewell to Newport, and to the numberless bosom 
friends they had attracted! Maria and Serena shed 
tears at parting with those from whose lips had drop- 
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ped the pearls and diamonds of flattery, and invited 
about twice as many as their house could possibly 
contain to spend the winter with them. 

Mrs. Ashton was fortunate enough to secure for 
the season one of the most absurd specimens of old- 
young-ladyism that could be found, and in a post- 
script to Mr. Ashton’s letter to Lizzy, gave her the 
following information. 

“ Dear Lizzy,—We are going to have a most de- 
lightful traveling companion, and I have invited her 
to remain with us while at the South, whither she 
goes to see about a small remnant of her father’s 
once princely estate. 

‘You will be charmed, fascinated by her, she is so 
full of entertaining anecdotes of her family. Have 
your room prepared for her, my love, and let the 
transparencies in the dining-room be hung at the 
windows—lI have new ones for the parlor, ete. Do 
not disturb the girls’ room; they do hate to give up 
any of their comforts, and you don’t mind it, I 
know. As for myself, dear Lizzy, I am ready to 
make any sacrifice for my friends and family, so you 
can take those two amber-colored vases off my man- 
telpiece for yours, or rather Miss Folderol’s—I have 
such a beautiful pair to match my flacons. 

“Upon reflection, also, you can take from my 
dressing-room the caraffe and goblet on the little 
stand. Your father has given me an exquisite vers 
d@’eau of red glass, that will replace them. You 
see, my dear child, how willing I am to give up my 
luxuries. 

** You can take the nursery qr Lina’s cabinet for 
the time Miss Folderol is with us. I purpose leav- 
ing the children at Greenvale, with Lina and Mrs. 
Daily. A kiss to the little darlings; and believe me, 
dear child, your affectionate mother, 

Eve.inE AsHTon.”’ 

To which Mr. Ashton re-added the following re- 
marks— 

‘Dear Lizzy,—Miss Folderol is the most ridicu- 
lous piece of humanity that ever yousaw. TJ pur- 
pose exiling myself to Greenvale, with the children, 
to preserve my wits and peace of mind. Please, 
dear Lizzy, as a sacrifice on my part, take down 
from above the etagere in my study the painting of 
the Old Woman, who is holding ber mouth, full of 
water, to keep silent while her husband abuses her? 
It may convey a hint, delicate as appropriate to this 
enchantress of the North. I need not tell you again, 
my dear child, how anxious I am to see you and my 
little ones. Remember me kindly to Lina and Mrs. 
Daily.” 

And they were once more in New York! Once 
more promenaded Broadway, and sat at the windows 
of the Astor House. Their finery was nearly packed 
—their winter dresses, bonnets, visites, ribbons, 
scarfs, etc., chosen, when Mr. Ashton proposed re- 
maining a week in Philadelphia, on condition of 
their leaving their trunks and sending them off 
by sea. 

His wife was very anxious to see the city of 
brotherly love, (so styled, from the riots,) and had 





been aw desespotr at the idea of only passing through 
on their way home. But to go in plain traveling 
dresses to a fashionable hotel—to be seen in Chest- 
nut street without their usual style! She consulted 
with her daughters, who went together to beg papa 
to change his cruel determination. But he was this 
time inexorable. The ‘‘ bare imagination’’ of run- 
ning after six trunks, two bonnet-boxes, four carpet- 
bags, a pillow, three traveling-bags, and one dressing- 
case, was overwhelming! Judge, then, of the reality 
and its effect ! 

*‘[ will not stop one hour in Philadelphia, unless 
you can djspense with your trunks and trumpery. 
Now, go back, girls, to your mother, and decide at 
once; for, if you cannot agree to my condition, we 
will sail from here direct to New Orleans. It will 
save a vast deal of trouble, after all.’’ 

“And Miss Folderol, dear papa!” exclaimed 
Maria. 

“Miss Folderol.is no part of my arrangements, 
and may go when she pleases. Get readyy if you 
like, and take your carpet-bags as full as you can. 
Your mousseline de laines are quite good enough to 
go out with. They are just from the mantua-mak- 
ers; and, with a clean linen collar every day, you 
will look more lady-like than you do in your brocha 
silks and embroidered merinoes. I must write to 
Clara Cushman, and give her an account of my miseries 
and your foolishness. She will make a letter for the 
Neal’s Gazette, that may be a lesson for others, like 
you.” 

Maria and Serena returned to their mother in 
great distress of mind. How they could prepare 
Miss Folderol for Mr. Ashton’s singular obstinacy 
was now the rub. Go home by sea they could not; 
it was utterly impossible. But to limit them to car- 
pet-bags, and request of her the same sacrifice ! 

The door opened, and a little woman rushed in 
with a laugh, and threw herself into every body’s 
arms. It was Miss Folderol. 

“My dear Miss Folderol, we were just speaking 
of you,” said Mrs. Ashton, as soon as she recovered 
from the violence of her friend’s embrace. 

** Of me !—you dear creature! I knew that I had 
found true and affectionate friends in my Southern- 
ers. I always call you my Southerners, and,” con- 
tinued Miss Folderol, clasping Maria’s hand, as she 
offered to untie her bonnet, “said I, to Elizabeth 
Amelia this morning, said I, Elizabeth—they love 
me as you do, my dear, said I—they can appreciate 
me!” 

What the merit of said appreciation consisted in, 
was somewhat mysterious; but the three listeners 
smiled complacently, and reiterated their protesta- 
tions of friendship. 

Miss Folderol assumed an expression which meant 
tenderness, affection, gratified pride, pleasure, and 
emotion; but, as the same expression served for 
many occasions, varied by appropriate exclama- 
tions, it was impossible to define it without some 
knowledge of the facts that called it into play. 

“T came to spend a few delightful hours with you 
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this lovely morning.”—Mrs. Ashton turféd away, 
while her daughters looked bewildered.—“I told 
James Henry, said I, James Henry, said I— 
you may be jealous, sir! I am going to leave 
you with persons who value me for myself alone! 
Ha! ha! He looked mortified and dejected, but I 
soon made, him Jaugh again. ‘Ah, you rogue,’ said 
I, ‘you ought to know that I could never forget 
you!’ And he turned to me with his eyes full of 
tears, the dear fellow! Oh! you must see Elizabeth 
Amelia, Mrs. Ashton. I wish you to know some of 
my friends before you leave. I wish to show you 
whata petI am! I love their retirement—it suits 
me sowell. The very first people in New York have 
called on, and entreated me, with tears in their 
eyes, to visit them intimately. But I told them no, 
Said I, no, said I. These,’’ and Miss Folderol 
waved her hand through the air to an imaginary cir- 
cle of friends, ‘these are all I wish for. They re- 
monstrated with me upon the resolution I had formed 
at the death of my sainted uncle of retiring from the 
world, but I told them no.”’ 

She took breath, and Mrs. Ashton cleared her 
throat. 

‘‘ My dear Miss Folderol,’’ she began, but was in- 
terrupted by an exclamation of— 

* Oh! how natural thatseems! But you must call 
me Dora—I cannot have you so ceremonious.” 

** Well, then, my dear Dora, you must forgive our 
seeming inconsistency, but—”’ 

‘Oh, now, Mrs. Ashton! how can you speak in 
that way ?”’ 

‘* When I tell you of Mr. Ashton’s late decision. 
He really finds it so troublesome to be forever look- 
ing after—”’ 

‘“*Ah, I do not doubt it. Kind, excellent man !” 

“Tn looking after our baggage,’”’ hurried on Mrs. 
Ashton, determined to give the shock at once, with- 
out allowing Miss Folderol time to comment upon 
every sentence, ‘‘ that he insists upon our sending it 
all off by sea, and getting ourselves ready to leave to- 
morrow.’’ 

‘*To-morrow!’’ exclaimed the little woman, 
jumping up from her chair. ‘ What will Elizabeth 
Amelia think? I told them to-day, said I, ‘James 
Henry,’ said I, ‘I have still a few days more to 
pass among my friends.’ And, said he, ‘Yes, 
Dora,’ said he, ‘ how precious will every moment be 
tous! Weare going to lose you—you, of whose 
friendship we are so proud!” 

Mrs. Ashton was at a loss to discover what all this 
had to do with her sudden announcement. 

““My dear Miss Folderol,” said she, with her 
usual politeness, ‘ you will not, I hope, be too much 
inconveniencéd by this singular determination of my 
husband. He has startled us, | assure you; and we 
are very much hurried with our packing.” 

“I suppose,”’ replied her dear Dora, sarcastically, 
“that when gentlemen take it into their ‘heads to 
command, they must be obeyed.” Then clasning 
her hands, “‘ Oh, my sainted uncle! how unlike your 
untiring, amiable obligingness! How unlike your 





perfect self! But hé is gone—there are no more 
like him on earth !” 

Serena was somewhat piqued at the reproach thus 
cast upon her father by an utter stranger, and Maria 
gazed at their new friend with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. Their mother began to regret her hasty in- 
vitation, when Mr. Ashton entered. 

“Good morning“Miss Folderol. Have you heard 
how fast you are to pack up and be ready? Why, 
Eveline—you are idle! I have just returnéd from 
assuring myself of the packing of all those folder—I 
mean, those bagaielles you purchased.” 

“Ah! you naughty man,” said Miss Folderol, 
running up to him and shaking her head; “ what 
have you done to your excellent lady and lovely 
daughters?’ 

“What, indeed?” inquired Mr. Ashton, smiling. 

“Don’t look at me, you bad man! I have no 
patience with you. Must these dear creatures be 
tormented in such a way? Such unpardonable ty- 
ranny! I know you do not mean that [ should send 
my things by sea; but I must speak a word for 
them.”’ 

‘Indeed, my dear Miss Folderol, I am in earnest, 
when I request that you will also have your trunk 
ready to go with our own. It will surely be lost if 
you take it with you—there is so much confusion at 
every stopping-place.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed! ” cried she, alarmed. ‘Oh, my uncle! 
Little would you have considered the trouble of see- 
ing to others! But, ah! he is gone—forever gone! 
If you think, Mr. Ashton, that you could not see to 
my baggage, then I must do without it; but I had 
no idea that I was to be limited to a carpet-bag, when 
traveling under the protection of a family like yours, 
sir!” 

Miss Folderol rose, and coldly bade them good 
morning; but little propitiated by an offer from Mr. 
Ashton 10 remain one day, which he intended from 
the first, but waited to see his daughters begin their 
preparations in earnest. As the door closed behind 
his future traveling-companion, he smiled—kincly 
but sadly—over this specimen of the human race. 

Maria called her impertinent—Serena, ridiculous 
—Mrs. Ashton was silent. She had invited Miss 
Folderol ; dazzled by her numberless acquaintances, 
and her boasts of the style in which she lived 
during her uncle’s lifetime. Refined and elegant as 
this Southern sybarite really was, she could not see 
the want of both qualities in her new friend ; and, blind 
to every thing but her loud voice, which she chose 
to call eccentric, she had rashly bound herself by 
proffers of every assistance on her arrival at New 
Orleans. It is needless to say, that Miss Folderol’s 
property, there, was a visionary claim upon some 
unfortunate individual who had been on terms of 
friendship with old Folderol, and—in a moment of 
excited feeling—promised protection to his charming 
niece, in the event of her being left alone in the 
world. So Dora resolved to fly to the South, and 
cling with undying affection to this devoted friend 
of her deceased uncle. 
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_ On the day appointed, she was ready to set out 
with the Ashtons; and, accompanied by a dozen of 
friends, whose attendance she had secured a week 
before, arrived on board the steamboat in an agony 
of grief. Tearing herself from their parting em- 
braces, she continued to hold out her arms and en- 
treat them to return. Nothing restored her to 
consciousness but the loss of the handkerchief she 
waved after them, as she stood on tiptoe to see the 
last of those adored hats, bonnets, and cloaks. 


The sinking, or the swelling, in the anger of the bells— 





Poor Mrs. Ashton! how delighted she was to es- 
cape from that busy tongue, that never rested until 
they reached Philadelphia. She shut herself vp in 
her room at the hotel, and vowed that it was worse 
than— 


Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 


[To be continued. 
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PROLOGUE TO AN UNPUBLISHED SERIO-COMIC POEM. 
INSCRIBED TO A POET. 











BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





I. . 
Dear friend, while now the dews are shed 
Along the vintage-crowned Rhine, 
And day departs with purple tread, 
Fresh dripping from the land of wine :— 


Here, o’er a flask of Rudesheim, 

Your shade with me shall drain the bowl, 
While in this passing cup of rhyme 

I pour the fullness of my soul. 


And you shall drain, as I have drained, 
The golden goblet of your song, 

Till in my heart a pleasure reigned, 
Like Bacchus ’mid his wreathéd throng. 


Il. 
And blame me not that while she sings, 
My Muse not always strives to soar— 
If folding her o’erwearied wings, 
She warbles when her flight is o’er. 


It may be that more oft than well 
I’ve woke the melancholy lyre ; 

Then frown not if I break the spell, 
And touch, at times, a lighter wire. 


If it has been my wont to quaff, 
And drain the chalice’ darker tide, 
What marvel, if I stop and laugh 
To see the satyrs on its side ? 





III. 
What though you bid me hoard my hours, 
And say you see my life-star pale-- 
Have I not walked amid the flowers 
That bloom in the enchanted vale? 


Though I had, on a lotus bed, 

Dreamed the wild dreams that few may dare, 
Till the o’ershadowing laurel shed 

Its leaves of poison on my hair ; 


I do believe the gods are just— 

They will not break the unfinished chord, 
Nor dash the goblet in the dust 

Until its latest draught be poured. 


IV. 
Then fill, dear friend, again immerse 
The lip that shall approve the rhyme; 
A richer beauty gilds the verse, 
When seen through cups of Rudesheim. 


And if within my tuneful task, 
I wake too oft the mournful note, 
Then pour again the golden flask— 
For it has laughter in its throat. 


And while I deem you sit and quaff, 
I shall no longer be alone, 

Nor think my dusty pack and staft 
My sole companions in Cologne. 





SONNET—ARCADIA. 





BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 





How picturesque thy landscape, Arcady ? Whose tale of love the classic bosom thrills— 

‘a Now as of yore, thy granite hills are crowned The Shepherd-boy pipes, as he did of old; 

& With greenest groves, where cooling shade is found, Sweet birds with well-tuned throats their roun 
i ’Neath which the traveler rests him peacefully ; delay 

By Thy lovely vales possess yet silver rills, Blend with the primal founts’ soft harmony— 

z Which run through meads enameled with fair So, present cannot sever the rich cord of gold, 

q flowers, Which links our sympathies with times of eld, 





That, erst, adorned the ancient shepherd’s bowers, W hen Oreads, Fauns, with Muses were in thee beheld 
i 











I.—Tue Derarture From Port. 

Many years ago, not long after the death of Crom- 
well, and while the West Indies were still infested 
by a lawless crew of outlaws from all nations, a tall 
brig took her departure from Bristol, bound for Ja- 
maica, with a cargo of considerable value, and nu- 
merous passengersy emigrants, supercargo, and 
others. The Royal Charley was a sound brig of 
400 tons, a good sailer, well-armed, and tolerably 
well-manned. Her captain was a weather-beaten 
tar, who knew almost every sea where the English 
flag had yet waved, and his passengers felt a pro- 
portionable amount of confidence from their know- 
ledge of his experience. There were on board 
several personages of very ordinary character; but 
only a few connected with our narrative, and to 
these alone can we now refer. 

Mr. James Bowen was a wealthy proprietor going 
out to reside permanently in Jamaica, accompanied 
by his daughter, a nephew, and several workmen 
whom he had selected for their intelligence and 
honesty. This gentleman was one of those straight- 
forward, frank Englishmen who please at a glance, 
and whose lives of utility and perseverance prove as 
useful to those around them as they are profitable 
unto themselves. His wife had been an excellent 
and worthy woman; but, after being his partner for 
nearly thirty years, she had recently died, leaving 
him an only daughter, who was now a very beauti- 
ful girl of about two or three and twenty. Well in- 
formed, accomplished, and extremely fascinating, 
she seemed formed by nature to prove the delight 
of her parents, and the pride of him who should win 
her maiden affections. But Eleanor Bowen was a 
romantic girl; given to melancholy moods and re- 
verie; having formed in her own mind a model of a 
man, she had as yet found no one to come up to her 
ideas—a very common occurrence when people ex- 
pect any thing unreasonable. Fond of romance and 
poetry, well read in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and even Milton, Eleanor dearly loved mystery and 
ideality. A plain, positive man would never have 
done for her; and yet Henry Postans, her cousin by 
the mother’s side, who accompanied them on their 
journey, was plain and positive enough, and he was 
the only serious suitor she had yet had. Henry was 
Mr. Bowen’s only male relative; the child of a 
young and favorite sister. He had been educated as 
a clerk; and, when old enough, had been taken by 
his unele as a junior partner. He had in early youth 
been used to poverty; but, since eighteen, his un- 
cle’s generosity had made him independent enough, 
and now that a marriage between him and Eleanor 
was projected, brilliant indeed was the prospect be- 
fore him. The sole inconvenience was, that his 
cousin had flatly rejected him; but this the young 
man regarded only as coquetry, which time would 


THE LONE STAR. 





get over. As he really loved her, he lived in 
hope. 

Before starting, royal officers came on board and 
carefully examined every passenger. A leading 
officer of Cromwell’s had been denounced as in Eng- 
land, and abcut to escape, and the vigilance of the 
officials of every port was great. The list was gone 
over, the vessel searched in every imaginable quar- 
ter, and then the anchor was weighed, the sails 
loosened to the breeze, and the Royal Charley 
started on her way. Jt was a lovely May morning, 
and Eleanor sat on the raised quarter-deck, watching 
the evolutions of the crew and the physiognomies 
of the passengers. The crew was motley enough 
in character, but her eye at once singled out one 
among them who certainly formed a marked con- 
trast to all his companions. He was a tall, hand- 
some man of about thirty, with expansive forehead, 
eyes that pierced to the very heart, and a look of 
command which could not be mistaken. The young 
lady could not keep her eyes off him. From the 
time of the loosening of the sails he had been busy 
everywhere, below and aloft. He hauled the ropes 
and halyards as if they had never been out of his 
hands, and yet his gait was, to all appearance, far 
more that of a soldier than a sailor. 

About two hours after leaving Bristol, and after a 
long look round the horizon, Eleanor noticed him 
come aft, pass the captain, who bowed—she thought 
—with unusual respectfulness, and go down into the 
cabin. Our romantic young lady’s ideas were at 
once excited. There was a mystery to unravel it 
was quite clear, and she could not help rejoicing at 
a circumstance which promised to take away from 
the tedious monotony of a sea-voyage. Something 
to think about jis almost as good as something to talk 
about or see; and, what with her favorite poets and 
her mysterious sailor, Miss Bowen began to fancy 
she might pass the time of her journey pleasantly 
enough. She had been at sea too often to have the 
diversion of sea-sickness, which usually occupies a 
week with sensitive people, and the stranger was 
quite a godsend. 

While these thoughts were in her mind the sailor 
came up on deck, but far differently clothed. He 
wore a semi-Spanish costume, with slouched hat and 
plumes, a sword, and brace of pistols—all showing 
off a most remarkably handsome face and elegant 
figure. He advanced toward the group formed by 
the captain, Mr. Bowen and daughter, Mr. Henry 
Postans, and some other passengers, bowed politely 
but rather haughtily to them, hastily fixed his black 
eyes on Eleanor, and then passed them to lean his 
folded arms on the bulwarks, where he sunk intoa 
deep reverie. All the passengers were puzzled, 
while the young lady’s heart quite beat with excite- 
ment. It was clear that she had fallen upon a 
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genuine, undeveloped mystery, and she considered 
herself a very happy woman. 

“ A good leading breeze this, captain?” suddenly 
said the stranger, turning round, “and one that, if it 
would but last, might run us to port in forty days.” 

“True, sir, true; but winds are variable,’’ replied 
the worthy skipper with a smile and a bow; “and 
we’ll be very apt to find it contrary before the 
week ’s out.”’ 

‘‘ Before night, perhaps,’’ continued the stranger, 
after a steady and careful examination of the hea- 
vens. ‘‘There’s a south-easterly look about the 
sky I don’t at all like. Perhaps it may keep off 
until to-morrow; but crack on every thing, Captain 
Montrose, if you would get off the and. Shove out 
the studding-sail booms, and loosen royals.’’ 

**Ay, ay, sir!’’ replied the skipper, with whom 
the stranger’s word seemed law. 

‘Wait a while!’ cried the other quickly, looking 
down to leeward, and lowering his voice; ‘‘there’s 
a sizeable craft yonder trying to get to windward of 
us, and may-be she’s no good. Haul aft the star- 
board braces; helm a-weather.”’ 

The captain immediately followéd his directions, 
which immediately brought the stranger astern, and 
the brig lay down to a pretty stiff breeze, going 
through the water with considerable rapidity. It 
soon became evident that the vessel behind was a 
man-of-war in chase, and the captain and stranger 
exchanged significant glances. 

‘‘We must keep on this tack for another hour,’’ 
said the stranger: ‘‘ keep her rap full; don’t lift the 
sails, boys. She’ll stand the breeze, never fear. 
She’s a good ship, and minds her helm.”? 

The skipper now drew the other on one side. An 
animated conversation ensued. The tone of the 
captain was respectful, and even rather imploring; 
the other’s was calm and commanding. Presently 
they looked over the stern. 

*‘Her poop is now clearly visible! ’’ exclaimed 
the skipper: “an hour ago, I only saw her main- 
top. She’s gaining ground fast.” 

“She can’t reach us before night, captain; and 
then we’ll be amid the shoals and rocks I wot of, 
where she will never follow. Trust to me—I defy 
the myrmidons of the man Stuart!” 

“« Hush !”? said the skipper in alarm. There was 
no one near, however, but Eleanor, whose eyes 
were fixed curiously on the white sails of the stran- 
ger vessel; and who, although she distinctly heard | 
the words, made no sign of having done so. 

Hours passed without producing much evident 
change in the state-of affairs, though it was clearly 
visible to an experienced eye that the man-of-war 
sailed at least a knot an hour better than the mer- 
chantman. But it was dark, and there was no moen 
until midnight. On this, both captain and his mys- 
terious passenger counted for safety. 

The cabin passengers supped together, and when 
they came on deck it was dark. High land was 
clearly visible a-head, however, despite the gloom. 

The stranger took a keen look around, and then— 





standing by the captain on the quarter-deck—gave 
his directions in a whisper. 

‘All hands about ship—tumble up—down with 
the helm—tacks and sheets—mainsail haul—be- 
lay !’? were orders as rapidly obeyed as given; and 
then when the brig forged a-head, according to a 
plan previously arranged, dead silence prevailed, not 
a light was allowed to be shown, and the Royal 
Charley went back almost the way she had come. 
Presently the stranger sprang quickly to the 
wheel. 

“Square yards!” he shouted: “haul up the 
weather-clue of the mainsail !’ 

The skipper himself ran to obey, and in five 
minutes the Royal Charley was right before the 
wind, with foaming breakers right and left, and but 
a narrow channel in which she could move. This 
continued for about a quarter of an hour, when the 
stranger left the wheel, and bade the captain lay to. 
The yards were braced round; and, those forward 
counteracting those aft, the brig became motionless. 
Every thing was now ready. An old jolly-boat, 
with a short mast, was lowered; and immense lan- 
tern was fastened to the top of the mast, and the 
thing let loose. At a distance, it presented all the 
appearance of a vessel anchored outside the break- 
ers, afraid to move in the dark. This simple plan— 
one often resorted to, but still often successful—car- 
ried out, the sails were again filled, the helm put 
down, and away went the good brig on her first 
course, free from all serious anxiety with regard to 
her pursuer. 


I].—Tue Voyace Ovt. 


Early next morning Eleanor came on deck, where 
she found the unknown quietly walking up and 
down, with all the calm of a man who felt perfectly 
safe. There was nothing in sight but blue sky and 
water. It was a lovely day. The wind was fair, 
the sails bellied to the breeze, the masts bent under 
the stiff pressure, and all seemed to promise a plea- 
sant voyage out. Eleanor sat down and looked out 
upon the sea, but her thoughts were not there. She 
had scarcely slept all night for thinking of him who 
now walked by her, his arms foided, his brow knit, 
and his eyes fixed on the deck. She was strangely 
puzzled to know who he could be. 

“You seem a good sailor, miss?’’ said he sud- 
denly, speaking in a full, deep voice close by her 
side, and with all the ease, elegance, and grace of a 
polished gentleman. 

“Pretty good,”’ said Eleanor, with a start of un- 
feigned surprise. “This is my fourth long voy- 
age.” 

“ You have been a traveler? I suppose you know 
the West Indies well?” 

‘‘] know nothing of them save what can be seen 
round my father’s plantation in Jamaica.” 

The stranger seemingly encouraged by her words 
sat down by her side, and began speaking of the va- 
rious islands round the Mexican Gulf, of the bueca- 
neers and Spaniards, of the Spanish Main, and of all 
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the wonders and curiosities of a place then compara- 
tively little known. His descriptions were clear and 
deeply interesting ; and Eleanor was much surprised 
at the immense knowledge displayed by so young a 
man, who, from his conversation, had evidently 
spent the greater part of his life in England. He 
frankly owned to the lady that he was an officer of 
the famed Ironsides, that he had been a favorite with 
Cromwell, and consequently was proportionably de- 
tested by the reigning powers. He had only been 
in England, he said, three weeks on family business ; 
but, during this time, he had been tracked like a 
wild beast of the woods, and was glad to breathe the 
free air of the sea once more. He entered into pic- 
turesque details of his adventures, which singularly 
interested his listener; who, from education and re- 
ligious feeling, felt much sympathy with the ani- 
mated speaker. Suddenly, however, he turned his 
talk back to the gulf, as Mr. Bowen and Mr. Pos- 
tans came on deck. A rapid glance made Eleanor 
aware that his confidential avowals were for herself 
alone. 

“‘Good morning, father dear,’’? said Eleanor, ad- 
vancing to meet him. ‘‘ Here am I, up to my ears 
in histories of buecaneers and pirates! Pray Hea- 
ven! we meet none of them!” 

“Art so fearful of them, lady?” remarked the 
stranger. 

‘‘ And surely no wonder. They are terrible men! 
I would not like to fall into the hands of Henry Mor- 
gan, or Montbar, or-—”’ 

‘‘Him of the Lone Star,’’ continued the Ironside, 
with a smile. 

‘* Pray, who is he?” 

‘¢ No man knows,’’ answered the other. “He is 
said to own the loveliest craft in all the gulf, to lie 
about in unknown places, coming down like a thun- 
der-cloud on unsuspecting merchantmen in the very 
places where they count themselves safe. Many a 
good ship has been picked up by his swift brigantine 
just off a port.” 

‘‘God preserve us from the bloody -minded 
knave!’”? said Henry Postans. ‘‘ We have heard 
enough of him in Bristol. He wages a war of ex- 
termination against the Spaniards, though he never 
touches English merchantmen; but — strangely 
enough, he has captured many English men-of-war 
of twice his force by sheer cunning. A magnificent 
reward is offered for his apprehension.” 

**] never heard that he was bloody-minded,’’ re- 
plied the Roundhead, quietly. ‘I always was told 
that he never took life except in fair fight; but there 
are many rumors afloat, and no man can say which 
are true and which are false.’’ 

The conversation continued some time in the 
same tone; and, by breakfast-time, a considerable 
amount of intimacy had sprung up between the par- 
ties. There is no place like a ship for breaking 
down the barriers that society raises between man 
and man. Some days passed over, and the Com- 
monwealth officer became unceasing in his atten- 
tions to Miss Bowen. He was ever at her side; 
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and, as his talents, education, conversational powers 
and experience were vastly superior to those of 
Henry Postans, Eleanor could not but pay him al- 
most exclusive attention. At the end of a fortnight, 
it was evident that the young men were declared 
rivals, and a coolness ensued. A great change was 
then visible in both men. The Roundhead became 
gay, light-hearted, merry; a smile was ever on his 
lip, and his eye beamed with inexpressible delight. 
The merchant became moody, sullen, and silent; 
and thus almost destroyed every chance of rivalry 
which might have existed. 

Still Eleanor made no marked distinction between 
them, except as regards listening to the one more 
than to the other. This she could scarcely avoid; 
for there was no comparison between the colloquial 
powers of the rivals. The father seemed scarcely 
aware of what was going on. He had habituated 
himself to look on Henry Postans as his future son- 
in-law; and, like many other parents in a similar 
position, he hardly thought it possible that another 
should attempt to interfere with such comfortable 
and satisfactory arrangements. About three weeks, 
however, after their departure from Bristol, two 
brief scenes occurred which brought matters to a 
climax. 

After dinner one day, Eleanor and the stranger 
went on deck, the passengers scattered themselves 
about, while Mr. Bowen and Henry Postans re- 
mained alone. The young man abruptly addressed 
his senior partner, and expressed his regret that his 
hopes of a nearer and dearer tie were at an end. 
The old man, much surprised, asked for an explana- 
tion. It was given. Postans explained that simce 
the first interview between Eleanor and the mys- 
terious unknown, an evident attachment had sprung 
up on both sides, which rendered his future assidui- 
ties out of place. He therefore begged to withdraw 
his pretensions, and hoped that this unfortunate 
change in his prospects would not alter their connec- 
tion of affection and business. Mr. Bowen would 
not believe the young man; but the nephew insisted, 
and the uncle at length yielded to the other’s solemn 
assertions. He then explained, that his property in 
houses, Jands, and moneys in England was intended 
for his daughter; while his West-Indian estates, 
negroes, and business were all for his nephew. A 
will existed, he said, prepared in case of his death 
before the expected marriage, which provided for 
every thing save a large sum in specie, which he 
was taking out to Jamaica, where he wanted it for 
immediate use. The young man thanked his uncle 
warmly ; and, after again expressing his sorrow at 
the severe disappointment he had received, joined 
some planters in a game of cards, leaving the father 
wrapped in deep thought. He was a fond and affec- 
tionate parent, devotedly attached to his child, and it 
never crossed his mind to think of thwarting her af- 
fections. He determined, however, to have an ex- 
planation with the stranger next day, as, except that 
the captain showed him great deference, nothing 
was known about him. 
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Toward midnight Henry Postans retired hastily 
to his room, with a dark and moody countenance. 

On deck, another scene had taken place. 

‘Tn three weeks more,’’ said the stranger, as he 
and Eleanor leaned over the bulwarks, “ our pleasant 
journey will be over.” 

It wasa lovely night, though rather dark, except 
below upon the waters, where myriad phosphores- 
cent lights danced around the ship as she cut lazily 
through the waves. All day it had been calm; the 
sun had shone on the mirror of the long billows so 
as to fatigue the sight, while a few vapory clouds 
had floated across the sky. The wind was sinking 
and dying away, evidently before a change of 
weather. All was still, quiescent, and in repose. 
The two new friends felt the influence of the hour 
and of nature, and their hearts readily beat with 
similar emotions. Eleanor made no reply to the 
other’s speech, and he was far from displeased at re- 
ceiving no answer. 

* Will you bear in your mind some remembrance 
of our meeting, lady ?”’ said he, after a long pause, 
during which he had in vain attempted to get a 
glimpse of her averted face. 

‘J shall never forget the kindness with which 
you have shortened my long journey by pleasant 
talk,’’ answered the Jady, in a low tone. 

‘* And may I hope that we may meet again?” 
asked the Ironside soldier, anxiously. 

‘‘ My father will be glad to see you at his house, 
if you make any stay in Jamaica and can spare time 
to visit Old Oak plantation.”’ 

** Lady, why should I hesitate to speak frankly. 
I am a soldier and a gentleman; and if I come to 
your father’s house, it will be to beg your hand in 
marriage. I would not, however, put so delicate a 
question to your excellent parent without some word 
to encourage me. Our acquaintance has been short, 
lady ; but, on board ship, days are weeks, and weeks 
months.’’ 

Receiving no reply, the Ironside poured forth, in 
his own eloquent and energetic manner, all his feel- 
ings; and, at last, after nearly two hours of unceas- 
ing persuasion, obtained an avowal that, provided 
he could win her father’s consent, he might put faith 
in her generosity. He could not expect more—he 
had not dared hope somuch. The joy of the soldier 
was grave and earnest: he thanked Eleanor with 
the serious and solemn tone of a man, who unfeign- 
edly felt that he had taken the most decisive step in 
life, and who fully appreciated the genuine value of 
such a prize as a Woman’s heart. The conversation 
of the happy couple became more confidential after 
this, and it was nearly midnight when the young 
lady kissed her father’s forehead, and went to bed. 

IlIl.—A Tracepy. 

Mr. James Bowen slept in a large and handsome 
cabin, of which one side was occupied by the cap- 
tain. It was little apart from the sleeping-room of 
the other passengers; the nearest to it being those 
occupied by the stranger and Mr. Henry Postans., 





The captain went on deck at midnight, and all the 
passengers went to their rooms, and dead silence 
soon prevailed below. The principal cabin, round 
which were the state-rcoms of the party, was il- 
lumined by a dull lamp, which cast a fitful and im- 
perfect light around as it swung from the roof. 
Naught was heard save the creaking of the ship’s 
timbers, as the vessel pitched and rolled in the toss- 
ing sea under a light breeze. Now and then the 
heavy breathing of some sleeper might be heard for 
a moment, but then all relaxed into deep tranquillity 
and repose. An hour passed after all had retired to © 
rest, and then the door of one of the state-rooms was 
opened softly, a head protruded, two eyes glared 
wildly around, then a dark form came forth, and a 
man might have been seen stealthily stepping along | 
the floor in the direction of the captain’s cabin. . 

He listened an instant at the foot of the ladder 
which led to the deck. All was still; and after a 
cautious glance around, laid his hand on the han- 
die of the door, turned it, and entered. The door 
was then cautiously and quietly closed behind him- 
self by the midnight intruder. A pause ensued— 
and the man might have been heard groping about 
the cabin: then a low voice said, ‘‘ Who is there ?”’ 
After that, no sound was heard; and, at the expira- 
tion of ten minutes, the man again opened the door, 
and came out with a heavy bag in his hand. He 
breathed thickly, and almost tottered; but he was 
able to reach his room, and conceal himself in his 
bed. Presently, however, he struck a light, and for 
an hour was moving uneasily about his berth. 
Then, again, all was still and dark; and, when the 
watch was changed at four in the morning, dead si- 
lence prevailed. 

At eight next morning the captain was summoned 
to breakfast. He had retired to rest at four, and 
slept soundly. Like a true sailor, however, he was 
stirring in five minutes after he was called, and then 
proceeded to wake Mr. Bowen. He laid his hand 
upon his arm and shook him; but, at the same in- 
stant, started back with horror and affright. A loud 
cry followed. It was heard by several; but Henry 
Postans and the unknown only came. 

“Your uncle is dead!” said the skipper in a voice 
of dismay. ‘ He has died in his sleep!”’ 

‘‘My God!’’ cried the nephew, who was pale 
and trembling. 

‘‘He has been foully murdered! smothered with 
his pillow!” exclaimed the stranger, in a grave and 
bitter tone, after a rapid but keen and searching ex- 
amination of the body, while his eyes were fixed 
meaningly on Henry Postans. 

‘¢ And no wonder, when men whom nobody knows 
are allowed to mix with men of substance and repu- 
tation,’? said Henry Postans, in a voice of mingled 
menace and horror. 

“Gentlemen—no quarreling !’’ cried the half-be- 
wildered captain. ‘‘ Mr. Postans, if you allude to 
my friend, Colonel Sir Reginald Woolaston, I call 
upon you to retract your words. But my God! is it 
true? Sir Reginald, look again!” 
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‘*Murdered!” repeated the stranger, sternly— 
‘ murdered! ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord ;’ 
but justice is man’s attribute in civilized climes. 
This horrible crime must be examined into.” 

A writing-desk of rather large dimensions, which 
had been broken open, now caught all eyes. Sir 
Reginald moved toward it, and took up a roll of 
paper which had fallen out. He raised it, opened it, 
aud read. It was the will of the deceased, and 
largely in Henry Postan’s favor. The soldier 
groaned and turned pale. The nephew read over 
the other’s shoulder. 

“« My good, my poor uncle!” exclaimed the young 
man. 

‘** Captain,”’ said the soldier, drawing the skipper 
on one side, ‘I have horrible suspicions. Did you 
notice any thing peculiar between the uncle and 
nephew last night ?” 

“ Ay,” answered the other, with a look of amazed 
horror. ‘They were closeted two hours here, and 
warm and passionate words passed between them. 
After that, the young man played cards in the most 
reckless manner, and went to bed without a word 
of greeting.’’ 

‘‘T remarked myself he said not good-night unto 
his cousin,’”? mused Sir Reginald. ‘* But Eleanor. 
God of mercy ! what shall be said unto her? Where 
is she ?”? : 

‘She is on deck,” replied the captain. 

‘‘T will go and break the fatal news unto her,”’ 
continued the Ironside. ‘‘ Do you have the chamber 
of death put decent, and prepare for the last solemn 
rites.” 

Sir Reginald went on deck, followed by Postans. 
Their solemn and chilled look froze the greeting 
smile on Eleanor’s lips. She began to tremble. 
The officer approached her tenderly, and spoke in 
cautious words. Her father was indisposed—ill— 
very ill—ay, sick unto death—dead—murdered! All 
this took long to tell: between every word Sir 
Reginald had whole sentences of affectionate con- 
dolence; and, when the fatal truth burst upon the 
unhappy girl, she had been so wilily prepared for it, 
that she heard the news with grief—passionate grief, 
but without any of those sudden and fearful shocks, 
which unhinge the functions of the mind, and drive 
reason from her stronghold—the brain. She was 
carried to bed; a draught administered by the ship- 
doctor; and presently, after a wild burst of tears, 
she slept. 

At the breakfast-table that morning, men looked 
suspiciously and uneasily at each other; but eyes 
were especially fixed on the young baronet and the 
murdered man’s nephew. Both were singularly 
agitated; and suspicion, that most fleet of human 
reflections, was busily at work. Some suspected one— 
’ some the other—and yet no men spoke his thoughts. 
All ate in silence. They heard the faint sounds of 
the carpenter’s hammer preparing the coffin for the 
man who had the day before dined heartily and hap- 
pily with them, and they shuddered. The void was 
doubly felt in the circumscribed world of a ship. 





The captain sat at the head of his table, helping hs 
guests mechanically. An acute observer might have 
noticed that, after awhile, he became restless and 
uneasy, while his eye stealthily sought the counten- 
ance of the Ironside officer. Captain Montrose evi- 
dently suspected Sir Reginald. His love for Eleanor 
—the father’s preference for Henry Postans—the in- 
dependent position in which the young lady was 
now placed, were all arguments of irresistible force 
to his mind. 

So absent was he, that the mulatto steward, Josh, 
a servant of Sir Reginald’s, had all the labor of at- 
tending to the passengers’ wants. Like his race in 
general, he performed his duty with alacrity and 
ability, and the breakfast passed off. 

*¢ Josh,”’ suddenly said Sir Reginald, rising, ‘‘ come 
here, into the captain’s cabin.” 

‘‘T, Massa Reginald, go neardedeadman! Rader 
not.”’ 

‘*Come!”? continued the other, sternly; and the 
mulatto obeyed, though not without much of that 
superstitious reluctance which belongs to his race. 
He took care, however, to turn his back on the 
body. 

*¢ Josh,’’ said the officer, ‘‘I know who murdered 
this poor man, and so do you.” 

‘J, Massa Reginald!” cried the mulatto, with a 
start of most unfeigned astonishment, while his eyes 
rolled uneasily in their sockets: ‘I s’pose who say 
I did it nex.”’ 

“God forbid, Josh! But, at all events, I have 
strong evidence to make me believe that the nephew 
is the man. Now, it must be found out before we 
leave the ship, and I charge you to use your eyes. 
Let not a look or motion of the young man escape 
you. If you see any thing to weaken or strengthen 
my suspicions, let me know.”’ 

‘*T will, massa—nebber fear.” 

Sir Reginald said no more; but, turning round, 
gazed mournfully and sadly on the corpse, and then, 
leaving the cabin, passed through the ward-room, 
and went on deck. 


That evening, one hour before sunset, with the 
usual solemn rites, the remains of poor Mr. Bowen 
were committed to the deep, and Eleanor was an 
orphan iudeed. A gloom hung over the whole ship. 
A murder at sea is a rare and terrible thing, and. the 
whole population of that little world surrounded by 
waters were profoundly affected, while the more 
timid asked themselves with a shudder whose turn 
would come next? 


IV.—Tue Lone Srar. 


The captain of the Royal Charley had made up 
his mind to sight land off Porto-Rico, and about a 
fortnight after the terrible tragedy which had sad- 
dened the whole voyage, was on the look-out for the 
little island of Sombrero. There was scarcely a 
breath of wind upon the waters, the breeze, which 
had brought them along right merrily for some days, 
was gradually dying away, the heavens looked 
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sultry and scorching, the sun seemed ready to burn 
up the decks, the sails flapped lazily against the 
masts, the wind not having sufficient strength to fill 
them. The brig for hours scarcely obeyed the helm, 
and presently swung round, wholly unheedful of the 
efforts of the man at the wheel. There was a dead 
calm. Nothing is more unpleasant than a ship at sea 
in acalm. The waves are never still, and the vessel, 
uninfluenced by the sails, rolls and pitches in the 
most fearful manner. Now she rises on a wave, and 
plunges headlong down it ; then she catches a moun- 
tain billow on her broadside, which sends her yards 
almost dipping in the waves, while the masts seem 
ready to be torn from their sockets with the violence 
of the shaking. A dead calm, with a heavy sea on, 
will do more injury to a vessel than even a storm. 

Captain Montrose was aloft with Josh, whose 
powers of vision were remarkable; Sir Reginald 
stood beside the pale and mourning Eleanor ; Henry 
Postans walked the deck with gloomy brow; while 
the other passengers stood or sat about, holding on 
to belaying-pins and ropes. Not a word was spoken. 
All were waiting for the long promised cry of land, 
and even more impatiently still for a breath of wind 
to fill the sails and send them on their way. The 
commonwealth officer, who, by the way, had drop- 
ped, if he had ever adopted, the peculiar phraseology 
of his party, spoke an occasional word in a whisper 
to Eleanor, who seldom answered except by a nod. 
She dwelt in silence on the dreadful fate which had 
befalten her father. Vague, wild, and strange sus- 
picions floated through her brain. That her father 
had been murdered was quite evident. Then came 
the fatal question, asked in a terrified whisper, by 
whom ? and it cannot be denied that the thoughts of 
Eleanor Bowen fell upon her two suitors. Her sus- 
picions, however, took neither body nor shape ; they 
floated dimly through the mind, and, unable to fix 
any thing real or substantial upon either, she said 
nothing. Had, however, a searching investigator 
have pried into her most secret thoughts, it would 
in all probability have been found that the bias of her 
mind was against her cousin. 

# Sail oh !’? suddenly exclaimed Josh, in a loud 
voice ; and then he added, “ Yes, sail oh! yah !” 

“Where away?” asked the captain from the 
maintopgallant-sail yard, whilst Sir Reginald moved 
rapidly toward the after-mast main-shroud and 
looked out. 

“Two points on de starboard bow, massa,” an- 
swered the mulatto, who was on the foretopsail- 
yard. 

**Ts she moving?” 

‘“*Comin’ along like fun,” replied the black ; ‘‘ she 
got long legs.” 

The captain eagerly pointed his long glass in the 
direction designated by the mulatto. Sir Reginald 
quietly resumed his position alongside of Eleanor, 
and the passengers were all attention. A sail at sea 
after a long voyage is an event. 

Scarcely had Captain Montrose caught sight of 
the craft first seen by the negro, than he came down 





from aloft, and calling Sir Reginald and his officers on 
one side, proceeded to hold council. He was certain, 
he said, that the vessel bearing down upon them 
was a pirate, a buccaneer. Her moving along with 
sweeps at a rapid rate showed that she was well 
manned, and he proceeded to ask advice as to what 
should be done. All hands were general in their 
first idea, and Captain Montrose, accordingly, had 
all sails closely furled, which might render them 
almost invisible except to good glasses. Sir Regi- 
nald said little. He leaned against the stern, where 
they stood, and listened. 

‘‘And what say you?” cried the skipper, sud- 
denly addressing him, after all the others had spoken. 

‘¢ Let the drum beat to quarters, and let passengers 
and crew prepare to fight like men.” 

The tone of the commonwealth soldier was elec- 
trifying, and his wishes were at once orders. The 
drum beat to quarters, the fearful intelligence run 
through the ship that a pirate was close at hand, and 
all save the women eagerly prepared for defense. 
Eleanor expressed a wish, however, to remain on 
deck until the last moment; and on a sign from Sir 
Reginald, the skipper complied. 

The bustle was prodigious for a while. The guns 
were uncovered and loaded, muskets, swords, pikes, 
and cutlasses were brought on deck, and all pro- 
ceeded to arm themselves. Not a man showed 
any sign of flinching save Henry Postans, who 
shrank from the weapons offered him, and walked 
the deck in still moodier silence than usual. 

On came the strange vessel, and before every 
thing was quite ready, it was clearly visible from 
the deck. From that moment its advance was rapid 
toward the motionless brig. The splashing sweeps 
could soon be distinguished dipping with tremendous 
rapidity into the water, and then the shape and form 
of the supposed pirate became distinct. All stood 
watching its advance with intense anxiety. Every 
man was at his post, and ready for the fray ; and 
yet when the schooner came within a few hundred 
yards, all stood in mute admiration. It was more 
like an elegant pleasure-boat than a pirate craft. 
Nothing could be lighter, more gracious, or more 
supple. It was a perfect miniature of the most 
splendid forms of naval architecture, and seemed 
as if built for a model, and not for use. It was 
almost aérian in its movements, as if it had been 
the work of a marine fairy. A picturesque eye 
would have thought that a dolphin had lent its quick 
and elegant form forthe careen. Light as the sea- 
gulls that flitted around it, there was no breeze so 
gentle but what moved it. No matter how rough 
the sea, it cared not for it. When another vessel 
was laboring heavily in the trough of the sea, or was 
breaking amidships on the curling top of a wave, the 
cutter seemed to choose its own way, and to skate 
from wave to wave like a stone cast along the smooth 
surface ofa iake. Its decks never were washed by 
the tempest, for it rose light as the very ocean foam, 
and looked as if it could have been carried away by 
a stiff breeze on to the very land. 
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Its decks were crowded by armed men, and as it 
neared the brig, keeping out of the range of the 
Royal Charley’s guns, it hoisted its colors, a blood- 
red flag with a huge white starin the middle. Cap- 
tain Montrose answered by hanging out the banner 
of old England. A single gun from the Lone Star 
was all the reply, and then the sweeps were put in 
active motion, and the schooner prepared to cross 
the broadside of the brig, as if to board by the bow. 
In five minutes more the Lone Star was close under 
the guns of the larger vessel, but apparently too low 
down in the water to be hurt by them. 

‘- Stand by your guns!” thundered Captain Mon- 
trose; “take aim at the rascal’s deck !”’ 

‘‘ Not a shot, as you love your lives!” cried Sir 
Reginald, suddenly leaping upon the bulwarks just 
as the schooner’s head turned round toward the bows 
of the brig. 

Every eye on board both vessels was now fixed on 
the mysterious stranger, who, holding by the main- 
rigging with his left hand, unfolded a small flag in 
his right, and waved it aloft. It was a milk-white 
banner with a single red star in the centre, 

A frantic shout of joy instantly burst from the 
decks of the beautiful schooner, which began pulling 
toward the brig with even greater rapidity than 
before. 

‘‘ What orders, sir ?’’ presently shouted one from 
the deck of the Lone Star, touching his hat as he 
spoke, and bringing the Lone Star to a stand still. 

‘Send Williams on board,’’ replied the stranger, 
who then resumed his position on the deck of the 
Royal Charley. 

‘‘ Ay, ay, sir,’’ continued the man from the other 
deck, and next minute a shrill whistle was heard, a 
slight bustle became visible, and then a long, narrow, 
eight-oared cutter was launched and manned, 

Every man on board the Royal Charley stood 
transfixed with astonishment. Their surprise was 
so great, that they no longer thought of defense. 
Captain Montrose stood speechless, with knit brow 
and clenched fists; Eleanor gazed wildly at the 
stranger; and Henry Postans advanced fiercely to- 
ward him. He trembled with passion. 

*‘ Bloody-minded pirate!’ said the young man, 
menacingly, ‘“‘ we are in your power, but neverthe- 
less do I accuse you of the murder of my uncle.” 

‘«‘ Every man in this vessel,’ replied Sir Reginald, 
calmly and coolly, ‘‘ is free ; and when I have given 
orders to my men to keep in the same waters, I shall 
gomy Way with you; and if you will, you can ac- 
cuse me before the governor of Jamaica. Freebooier 
I am, but not bloody-minded. I wage war on 
Spaniards only, except when a vessel of Charles 
Stuart comes in my way, and then I avoid her not. 
Accuse me not, young man,”’ he added, in a solemn 
and earnest tone; ‘‘rather look into your own heart, 
and ask if that be stainless.” 

Henry Postans stepped back, pale as death, his 
face actually blanched with horror. 


‘‘ J—J accused !”—— He said no more, but hurried | 


away to the opposite side of the ship, and resumed | all my ambitious hopes, and become once more the 





both his moody silence and his walk along the 
deck. 

“* Boat alongside sir,” said the man at the gangway. 

Sir Reginald immediately made signs for the officer 
in the cutter to come on deck alone—an order in- 
stantly obeyed. Williams was a weather-beaten 
tar of about fifty, in an elegant uniform, and with 
a look of honesty and respectability not often seen 
on board the vessels of the brethren of the coast. 
But he of the Lone Star was no common pirate. 
The sailor advanced toward his officer, and for five 
minutes they spoke together in whispers. Then the 
buccaneer turned away, and without addressing a 
word to any one on deck, went down the side, 
entered his boat, and pulled away. 

A few minutes later a light breeze arose, scarcely 
sufficient, however, to urge the brig along: The 
schooner, on the contrary, spread its milk-white sails, 
thin, to all appearance, as sheeting, and away she 
sped over the waters like a graceful swan, in the 
direction of the land. 

V.—ExXPLaNatTIons. 

Captain Montrose, as soon as all his sails were 
loosened, his helm once more governing the brig, 
advanced respectfully toward Sir Reginald, and cor- 
dially thanked him. He said that the fortunes of 
himself and family were wholly in the Royal 
Charley—that had she been captured, and sent to 
Turtle Island, he had been a ruined man. Under 
the circumstances, he owed, he said, an eternal debt 
of gratitude to the ex-commonwealth officer. 

The captain of the Lone Star, after receiving 
these thanks in public, drew the skipper and Elea- 
nor on one side, despite the visible reluctance of the 
latter, aud leaning against the bulwarks, briefly ad- 
dressed them. He explained that, deprived of active 
employment by the fall of Richard Cromwell, and 
violentiy opposed to the existing government, he 
yet could not live without something to excite and 
move his mind. He and some of his party had, he 
said, conceived the notion of founding a small inde- 
pendent commonwealth on the Spanish Main, and 
had been some time recruiting among their scattered 
forces for the purpose. In the meantime, he being 
wealthy, had bought a vessel, picked a crew, and 
spent two years in search of a fitting place to com- 
mence operations. He necessarily came in constant 
contact with Spanish ships, and never avoided a 
fight. He, however, never attacked English mer- 
chantmen, and the Lone Star had only come across 
their path by orders. They were directed to lie across 
the Mona passage, and board every vessel in search 
of himself, or news of him, if unfortunately he had 
been discovered in England. 

‘¢ And have you still this scheme in your head?” 
said Captain Montrose, while Eleanor looked curi- 
ously at him. 

‘‘ That wholly depends upon circumstances,”’ re- 
plied Sir Reginald. ‘There is one thing would 
make me ask leave to live quietly in England, quit 
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English baronet, lord of the manor, and perhaps 
knight of the shire; but that rests not with myself.”’ 

Eleanor turned away toward the sea to hide her 
extreme confusion, for despite her intense mental 
suffering, she could not resist the influence of the 
tyrant passion; and Captain Montrose, after a sig- 
nificant pressure of the hand, left them together. 
Henry Postans stood still and gazed at them from a 
distance. 


‘Miss Bowen,” said the freebooter, in a low, 


anxious tone, ‘‘it is very soon, after so fatal an 
event, to speak of marriage or love; but before I 
leave this ship my fate must be decided. If you 
hearken to my prayer, and accept my hand, my for- 
tune, and the name of Lady Woolaston, I shall re- 
turn to England at once, and the interest of my friends 
will save me from any thing but an order to reside 
in the country: but if you refuse me, I join my 
merry rovers, and for the rest of my life become a 
skimmer of the seas, a buccaneer—if you will, a 
pirate.” 

‘Sir Reginald,’ replied Eleanor bitterly, ‘‘ my 
father has been dead but twenty days, and would 
you have me speak of marriage ?”’ 

‘‘Eleanor, dear Eleanor! you have to decide a 
question of life and death to me. I ask not to have 
you fix a period for our union; I ask only hope for 
the future.” 

‘‘Sir Reginald, is there not ringing in my ears 
the fearful accusation brought against you by my 
cousin ?” 

‘¢ And you do believe’ — 

*¢Oh no!”’ cried the young lady, with all the deep 
touching confidence of a woman’s heart, and speak- 
ing in a rich, full voice, that left no ground for mis- 
take. “Ohno! But what would the world say of 
me accepting the addresses of one accused of mur- 
dering my father? Sir Reginald, ask me no more 
until this question is at rest, and the assassin is disco- 
vered. Then, believe me, Eleanor Bowen will not 
refuse the protection and home of a man she cannot 
help loving.” 

‘* That word is enough,”’ said the freebooter, ‘ and 
on that promise shall I now live. It seems that just 
as I was returning to my wild life, after a brief ab- 
sence, fortune has thrown in my way a gleam of 
sunshine, which I cannot but eagerly catch at. Be 
my wife, dearest Eleanor, and you will make me 
once more a useful member of society; and I shall 
forget in your company the broils and wars which 
have so long stained the fair face of England.” 

“ T have said much, Reginald,” replied Eleanor— 
‘**too much perhaps, under the circumstances, ask no 
more of me.”’ 

The countenance of the Ironside lit up with a 
smile of joy and confidence. The word Reginald, 
without the sir, was to him sufficient. He asked— 
he wished for no more. They remained, however, 
in conversation on other topics for hours, and ceased 
only when summoned to the evening meal. They 
sat side by side; and the captain of the Lone Star 
interested both her and the whole company by his 





vivid narratives of adventure by sea and land. 
There was at first a certain degree of stiffness on the 
part of the passengers toward the renowned pirate 
of the Gulf; but his urbanity of manner, his eloquen 
and elegant language, soon chained their attention, 
which then could not be taken off. He so frankly 
explained his peculiar piractical operations, con- 
ducted with a view chiefly to the persecution of 
England’s hereditary foes, the Spaniards, that his 
companions ended by approving instead of disap- 
proving his proceedings. 

Henry Postans aione held wholly aloof from him. 
In the mind and character of this young man a ter- 
rible and fearful change had been worked. All his 
quiet and good-natured gayety was gone, and it was 
impossible for the dullest observer not to be aware 
that he was devoured not only by deep grief, but by 
remorse of some kind. He had for days ceased all 
intercourse with his cousin, and never looked at Sir 
Reginald without a glance which was either a scowl! 
or a look of terror. No one ever spoke to him, and 
as the end of the journey drew near, every man 


avoided him, for the same fearful suspicion pervaded 
all minds. 


VI.—Tue Srorm. 


On the second morning after the encounter with 
the Lone Star, Sir Reginald came on deck at an 
early hour, aroused by the heavy laboring of the 
vessel. He found that Eleanor was there before 
him, equally awakened by unusual and novel sen- 
sations. The sky was dark and gloomy, the wind 
had risen during the night, and was blowing half « 
gale, while the dark color of the clouds, and the 
heaving of the huge waves, threatened a perfect 
hurricane. Long strips of ragged vapor were every 
now and then detached from more solid masses, and 
sent scudding furiously along the sky. The brig 
lay under a close-reefed topsail; but being a good 
ship, answered her helm well, the more readily, 
however, when a storm-staysail was set. 

The captain and all the crew were diligently at- 
tending to their important duties. Two men stood 
at the wheel, and several were aloft on the look-out 
for land or breakers; but the wind had been so ad- 
verse ever since the calm, that they had run off the 
land instead of on to it, and this precaution was 
searcely necessary. The scene was in reality sub- 
lime. The billows had risen in the night to the 
height of mountains, and presented a strange contrast 
to the calm surface of the water on the previous 
night. The heavens, which, spangled with stars at 
eventide, had appeared a vault high aloft in unmea- 
surable space, now seemed pressed down low and 
hung like a funereal pall over all creation. The eye, 
accustomed to wander over a vast surface, and to 
gaze upon a boundless horizon, was now confined 
and cramped ; for no where could any one see more 
than a hundred yards around. There was a dense 
vapor, which, mixed with drizzling rain, rendered 
the position of the Royal Charley infinitely more 
precarious than it otherwise would have been. 
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The captain nodded silently to his two passengers, 
who were wrapped up in garments suited to the oc- 
casion. But he attempted not to speak; he was 
anxiously looking around the horizon for a break in 
the clouds, which, however, promised no sign of 
the storm subsiding. Sir Reginaid drew Eleanor 
into as Sheltered a position as possible, and throwing 
a heavy cloak he had carried on his arm around her, 
seated her by his side. He had selected a pile of 
ropes between two guns to windward, whence a good 
view was obtained of the raging main. 

‘*Ts there much danger ?’? was the first and most 
natural question of Eleanor. 

‘* There is always danger in a storm,” said Sir 
Reginald in reply. “ At the present moment the 
wind is not strong enough to present much peril for 
our brig; but even this wind, if it lasted long, would 
lash the sea into fearful waves. But things will not 
remain long thus; the storm must subside, or in- 
crease ” 

‘‘And which appears most likely?’? continued 
Eleanor, doubly confident in him both as a sailor 
and a lover. 

‘‘¥ can hardly say. The weather looks what the 
sailors call ugly; and were I in my own little craft, 
I should run under the lee of some small island, or 
into some quiet cove, and remain there until the 
storm abated. But that can scarcely be done by the 
brig.”” 

‘* What think you, Sir Reginald?” suddenly ex- 
claimed Captain Montrose, advancing to his side. 
“Are you not afraid we are in a serious predica- 
ment ?”? 

‘Hum!’ replied the freebooter. ‘I confess I 
like not the aspect of the sky; but worse weather 
has been seen than this. Your brig is a good solid 
craft, and will stand much rough work.” 

‘Ay, ay. But mark me, sir; we have only as 
yet felt the tail-end of an old storm. I can see a 
fresh one brewing, and fear the worst is yet to 
come. Are you not timid about staying on deck, 
Miss Bowen ?”’ 

‘* No, captain ; I far prefer seeing what is passing 
to being cooped up in a cabin.” 

**T expect,’’ remarked the commander of the Lone 
Star, who was examining the heavens with a keen 
and piercing eye, ‘to see the wind shift to a directly 
opposite point of the compass. Havea care that 
you be not taken aback.”’ 

** Sail on the weather-bow !” cried one of the look- 
outs. 

All eyes were at once turned in the direction inti- 
meted, and a tall brigantine on the opposite tack 
was seen bearing rapidly down upon them. The 
captain flew to the helm, fearful that there might be 
a collision, and Sir Reginald examined the strange 
vessel with much curiosity. He almost imme- 
diately seemed to recognize it. 

“°T is perhaps fortunate, Miss Bowen,’ he re- 
marked, ‘that we have met that fellow in a storm. 
He is one of the most noted buccaneers of the Gulf, 
and it would fare ill with us to fall into his hands.” 





“Would he not respect you?” 

“Not he. He knows no distinction of nations or 
persons.”’ 

At this moment the brigantine was abreast of them. 
A black flag became visible at the peak, while the 
deck was covered with men; but though the pirati- 
cal nature of the craft was self-evident, the elements 
precluded all possibility of danger on that seore. A 
man in the costume of an officer raised his hat po- 
litely to Captain Montrose, who returned the salute, 
very much pleased to confine his conference to such 
salutations, and then away sped the strange vessel, 
to be once more buried in the drizzling rain and fog. 

For nearly the whole morning matters continued 
in the same way ; the storm did not at all appear in- 
clined to abate. A hasty meal was snatched by all 
on board, and then passengers and crew proceeded 
to watch the course of events. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon, however, a sudden lull took place, 
the ship rolled violently, and the wind ceased almost 
as suddenly as it had commenced. The result was 
again most painful ; the brig was pitched and tossed 
about in the most disagreeable manner. The sails 
filled with the motion of the vessel one way, and 
flapped with a roar like that of distant thunder as it 
flew back in the opposite direction. The rigging . 
shook, and every plank felt the vibration. 

“ Be quick,” said Sir Reginald, rising and making 
his way alongside of the captain. ‘Let all hands 
have meat and drink, and then prepare to fight Lopez, 
the Spanish renegade. He will be down on us al- 
most before we are ready.” 

“Was that Lopez who passed us?” 

“The very man. Loosen the guns, and fire two, 
and then three. We shall want the Lone Star; if 
she be within hearing, that signal will bring her 
down.” 

‘‘Many thanks, Sir Reginald. Drums beat to 
quarters !—all hands splice the main-brace !—send 
the gunners aft!” 

These varied orders were given in a rapid tone, 
and as zapidly obeyed; while one watch took the 
proffered refreshments, the others once more pre- 
pared the warlike implements. A few minutes later, 
two guns were fired, followed at three minutes’ in- 
terval by three. 

The fog and rain gradually vanished with the vio- 
lence of the storm; and when wafted along by a 
gentle breeze, the Royal Charley again sped upon 
her way. The pirate brigantine was, however, not 
more than three miles off, under a heavy press of 
canvas, making in the direction of its much-coveted 


prey. 
VII.—Tue Combat. 

Every sail which the Royal Charley could bear 
was crowded upon her at this eventful moment, and 
though there was little chance of avoiding a fight, 
yet Captain Montrose was not without some slight 
hope that night might come on before the combat 
became serious. Every preparation was made under 
the energetic guidance of Sir Reginald, whom the 
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men obeyed with alacrity ; for there was something 
in his tone and manner that showed him used to com- 
mand. The skipper attended to the ship—the free- 
booter to the warlike preparations. The brigantine, 
however, sailed with such vast rapidity, that it soon 
became evident all idea of flight was vain, and 
at a preconcerted signal from the captain of the Lone 
Star, the brig swung round, and before the brigan- 
tine was aware of the audacious manceuvre of the 
merchantman, Lopez received its whole broadside 
amid his rigging. The flapping of sails, loud cries, 
and a terrible diminution in the brigantine’s speed, 
confidently proved that the broadside had told. As 
quickly as possible the brig was again brought round, 
and a double volley showed that the two antagonists 
had fired at once. By the advice of Sir Reginald— 
who saw no prospect of safety eXcept from despe- 
rate valor—the brig gave up some of its advantages 
(it had been a good deal to windward) and bore 
down upon the pirate. All was very soon wrapped 
in smoke; volley succeeded volley, each being 
guided by the vivid flashes from the other’s guns. 
At almost every dischage the two vessels came 
nearer, until suddenly the brigantine received a shot 
which carried away its main boom. Captain Mon- 


_ trose took advantage of this, 


*¢ Crack on all sail, boys—put her before the wind 
—a stern chase is a long chase, and we ’|l get away 
from the reptile under the cover of night.”’ 

“Quite right to try,”’ said the freebooter; ‘‘ but I 
fancy we must put more faith in the good fight than 
in our long legs. See, the follow is so strong- 
handed, his boom is nearly up again.”’ 

In five minutes more the two vessels were again 
plying each other with those metallic arguments 
which until lately have been universally considered 
the best for settling disputes. The Royal Charley 
was remarkably well manned for a merchantman, 
and Sir Reginald was a host in himself. After a 
mutual exchange of broadsides during another half 
hour, the antagonists came near enough to use small 
arms; and the appearance of a cloud of men, clus- 
tering like bees about the bows of the brigantine, 
showed that they were preparing to board. Every 
man of the crew who could be spared from the guns, 
and all the passengers, hastened to put themselves 
in trim to repel the dangerous gang, whom they had 
now to deal with in close combat. 

‘Let every soul,’? said Sir Reginald sternly, 
“remember that he now fights for the life which 
God gave him, and which man strives to take away. 
Every living being will walk the plank if we be 
taken. There is no mercy in the mind of Lopez 
after a combat.” 

Every being on board the Royal Charley shud- 
dered at this fearful announcement, which, however, 
braced up the nerves of all to prepare for the terri- 
ble last struggle. On came the brigantine, receiving 
the last broadside of the Royal Charley in a way 
which did tremendous havoc both to men and spars, 
for the upper sails came down by the run, and hung 
over the side. But the pirate cared not. In another 





minute the two vessels met, their bows cracked 
against each other, grappling-irons were thrown out 
and securely fixed, and then a cloud of dark and 
bearded ruffians of all nations plunged headlong on 
the deck of the devoted brig. 

The number of the boarders was double that of 
those who had to defend their lives and properties 
against the attack of the reckless buccaneers. The 
defense, however, was earnest and valiant. All felt 
the cheering influence of a good and just cause, 
which is half the battle, and which gives to the at- 
tacked and the oppressed such universal force; and 
accounts for half the heroic deeds done by those 
who defend their fatherland against overwhelming 
and ambitious hosts. Sir Reginald was every where. 
He, by word and act, roused the bold crew and the 
passengers to stand fast; and though they soon gave 
way under the sheer weight of the assailing party, 
yet no man thought of surrendering. It would be 
painful to detail every minute feature of this terrible 


“scene. It is sufficient to say, that in a quarter of an 


hour the deck was strewed with bodies, and all that 
remained of the Royal Charley’s gallant defenders 
were Sir Reginald, Henry Postans, Josh, four pas- 
sengers, and five sailors. 

‘¢ Surrender, dogs!’ cried the pirate Lopez, furi- 
ous at a protracted struggle that was weakening his 
own force almost as much as that of the enemy, and 
aware, too, that another storm was brewing, a cir- 
cumstance likely to prove fatal to ships in the state 
in which they had been placed by the combat. 

But the answer he received was as startling as it 
was ulterly unexpected. ‘‘ Down, renegade Span 
iard—down on your bended knees and ask your 
recreant life,’’ shouted Sir Reginald in a loud voice 
**On, my gallant rovers! on! The Lone Star for 
ever!” 

** Down! down!” cried a hundred fresh-and clear 
voices of men, leaping on the deck from all sides. 

The pirates stood motionless. During the fever 
of the fight, even the look-outs had left their posts 
and joined the combatants. The man at the wheel 
had his eyes fixed on the tragic scene, and the ele- 
gant Lone Star had quietly crept up alongside with- 
out being noticed. The pirates had their pikes and 
cutlasses beat out of their hands before they could 
recover from their surprise, and the terrible struggte 
was over. 

The remnant of the crew and passengers of the 
Royal Charley stood round Sir Reginald in a mute 
but grateful attitude. 

** No thanks,” cried the captain of the Lone Star; 
“I fought for myself and for her. I ask no thanks, 
for I deserve none. Williams, give us all necessary 
uid ; secure Lopez and his gang, and then I give you 
his ship to pillage as you will.” 

A loud shout was the answer; and then, after 
transferring the crew of the buccaneer to the hold 
of the Lone Star, the men proceeded to clear the 
decks of the dead, while the wounded were com- 
mitted to the hands of the surgeon. Among the 
latter were Captain Montrose, several passengers, 
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and some sailors. The dead were decently sewn in 
heir hammocks and launched into the deep under a 
salute of guns. 

All the men of the Lone Star, after repairing 
some of the more obvious damage done to the brig, 
then proceeded to pillage the pirate brigantine, on 
board of which they found a rich booty. It had 
been cast loose from the brig, and lay-to at some dis- 
tance. Suddenly Sir Reginald made a sign to Wil- 
liams, who gave a shrill whistle. The crew obeyed 
the signal, and in a few minutes they were on their 
own deck, with every thing worth removing. They 
had come away in time; for they presently saw the 
brigantine give a heavy roll, setile down in the 
water, its head pitch forward, and then, in ten mi- 
nutes more, with a noise like thunder, its decks 
burst their bonds, and then down went their vessel 
in the profound depths of the sea. 

All stood still an instant gazing on the solemn 
sight, and then every thought was given to their 
own preservation. Sir Reginald ordered the car- 
penter to sound the pumps, and received from him 
the disagreeable intimation that there was eighteen 
inches of water in the hold. Still this was not an 
alarming state of affairs, and sail was diligently set, 
despite the gloomy look of the sky. A strong party 
of the crew of the Lone Star were transferred to 
the Royal Charley, which then proceeded on its 
way, keeping, however, as near as possible to its 
consort. 


VIlI.—Tue Leak. 


It was quite clear that the lull which had taken 
place in the storm was to be of brief duration. As 
evening drew in, the wind rose again, the dark and 
gloomy sky once more appeared to weigh upon the 
tall masts of the brig, and every thing presaged a 
terrible and horrible night. Sail was gradually taken 
in under the orders of Sir Reginald—who had con- 
stituted himself commander now that Captain Mon- 
trose was lying on a bed of sickness. All hands, 
after snatching a brief instant of repose, came on 
deck, and prepared for the renewed battle with the 
elements. Two men, by way of precaution, were 
already placed at the wheel. 

Nota star, nor a glimpse of the moon, which, 
however, had long since risen, could be seen. The 
sun had gone down in a deep bank of clouds of an 
augry red, and not one of the signs that encourage 
the mariner could be distinguished. The rigging 
began to quiver and shake under the force of the 
breeze, and then the gale was upon them. The 
howling of the wind through the shrouds, backstays 
and flying-gear was fearful. Nothing can convey 
an idea of its sound but the supposed screeching of 
' unhappy spirits, while the shaking of the masts and 
yards added to the wild character of the uproar. 
Every plank, too, in the brig creaked and groaned ; 
while a man must have bawled loud, indeed, to have 
made himself heard in all this tumult. 

Eleanor, who could never remain below during a 
storm, wrapped up in cloaks, and with a tarpaulin 





round lier besides, held on to a belaying-pin with 
one hand, and to a gun with the other. Sir Reginald 
stood beside her gazing at the heavens, and occasion- 
ally giving some brief order, which the men obeyed 
with sombre alacrity. 

** Try the well,’’ whispered he to the carpenter, 
suddenly ; speaking in a low and cautious tone, from 
certain knowledge of the fact that no terror is greater 
for the sailor than the presence of a leak. 

The carpenter went to the pumps, and measured 
the depth of water. 

‘** Two feet of water, sir,’”’ he replied, in an equally 
low tone, net unmingled with terror. 

“Rig the pumps,’’ continued Sir Reginald; 
‘‘ boys, divide yourselves into two gangs. There is 
a little water in the hold from the straining of the 
vessel, but hulf an bour’s spell will set that to 
rights.”’ 

The men did as they were ordered, and each gang 
pumped a quarter of an hour. The storm seemed, 
however, to increase in fury. The men at the 
wheel were bound to keep their attention awake to 
every movement of the brig, which at times seemed 
almost ungovernable. The darkness increased, and 
the vessel seemed absolutely sailing in a sea of ink. 
Suddenly the whole scene was illumined by a bright 
flash of lightning, every rope and spar became dis- 
tinctly visible, while the Lone Star could be distin- 
guished at some distance, crossing the foaming crest 
ofa wave. Presently rain, too, began to fall in tor- 
rents so heavy and unceasing as even to beat down 
the raging waters, and slightly to diminish the rolling 
and pitching of the Royal Charley. 

‘‘Sound the well once more,’’ said Sir Reginald 
again, at the expiration of an haur, addressing the 
carpenter. 

“Two feet six inches, sir,’’ presently replied the 
man, in a low and despairing tone. 

‘* Keep at them, boys,’’ said the Captain of the 
Lone Star in a cheerful tone, though his heart sunk 
within him. But he knew the vast importance of 
keeping up the men’s spirits. ‘‘ Courage! the storm 
shows signs of abating, and the water is being got 
under.” 

He then, without further speech, headed the fresh 
gang himself, after bidding the steward distribute a 
free ration of spirits to the men who had just left off 
pumping. But though all went cheerfully enough 
to work, both crew and passengers, they could not 
but see that Sir Reginald was simply speaking to 
encourage them and keep up their spirits, They all 
felt the desolating influence of the fact that the ship 
was filling with water. The storm may rage, the 
wind howl, the lightning flash, the thunder roll, and 
yet the sailor will have confidence in the planks he 
treads on; but, when once he feels that water is 
within the ship, under his very feet, his courage 
fails him, and despair takes fast hold upon his 
heart. 

About midnight the storm seemed still farther to 
increase. Huge waves rolling furiously behind the 
brig threatened every instant to break over the stern 
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pocp of the vessel, one of the greatest dangers of a 
tempest of long duration on the deep. The vessel 
labored heavily in the trough of the sea, then upon 
mountain waves, and seemed at every plunge about 
to rise no more. Not a word had been spoken for a 
long time. On all sides nothing could be seen but 
torrents of white foam, illumined every now and 
then by vivid flashes of sheet-lightning. The men 
were still at the pumps. Precisely at midnight Sir 
Reginald again commanded an inspection of the 
well, which now showed four feet of water in the 
hold. The men stood aloof, and refused to work. 

“Bear a hand, my gallant boys!” cried Sir 
Reginald. “It wants but four hours to daylight, 
and then we can leave the brig to its fate, and go on 
board the Lone Star. It is but to keep the ship 
afloat for a few hours. Steward—give the men 
cold meat, bread, and Hollands, and then all hands 
to the pumps. Overboard with the first man who 
flinches.”’ 

The Captain of the Lone Star spoke with intense 
energy. There was a double tone of persuasion and 
command in his words, which had its effect; and, 
despite the gloomy night, the dreadful beating of the 
storm, the tolling and pitching of the vessel, the 
men, after rapidly devouring the welcome refresh- 
ment offered, again separated into two gangs and 
prepared for work. 

‘“‘T think,’’ said the soldier commander addressing 
the carpenter, ‘‘ if she were lightened of her masts 
she would strain less, and make less water.”’ 

“ Very likely, sir.’ 

** Hand me an axe.” 

The axe was given him. 

“Starboard your helm, boys—keep her away a 
point. Look alive! Steady!—so!” 

This order given, both he and the carpenter sprung 
to windward, and began hacking at the shrouds and 
Stays, while others did the same forward. Very 
little time was needed to cut away the strained 
ropes, and their cracking was soon heard. 

‘* Look out, below!” thundered Sir Reginald, and 
the next minute the two masts broke off at the main 
and foretop, and hung to leeward. They were not, 
however, loose. Numerous bolts and ropes still 
held them on, and the brig lay down on one side, in 
a very fearful manner. The four who had axes in 
their hands sprung up the rigging, clung firmly to 
the rattlings, and, though almost blown off by the 
violence of the gale, succeeded in gaining the tops. 
A few well-directed blows soon sent the masts 
swimming along-side. They all then descended, 
and proceeded to sever the ropes which attached the 
spars to the ship to leeward. 

The Royal Charley seemed visibly eased. She 
rolled still. but more lightly, and, at two o’clock, an 








examination of the well showed no increase of ‘water 
in the hold. Still, there was no abatement in the 
storm; and when, in the morning, the remnant on 
the wreck looked around them and saw, about a 
mile off, the Lone Star skimming the waters like a 
duck, all wished themselves on board the admirable — 
little vessel. The difficulty was to get on board. Ii 
was clear that no boat could live in such a sea; but 
Sir Reginald, after making a signal to the schooner 
to come down upon them, began devising some 
means of escape. Presently, a sweet smile floated 
on his face, as a memory of childhood came upon 
hinr, and he bade the men look for a flexible but 
strong piece of wood for him. This was readily 
found and converted into a bow. Arrows were 
rudely manufactured by the carpenter in a few mi- 
nutes. Sir Reginald himself attached a leaden point 
to one, and a piece of rag by way of feathers. To 
the whole, he attached a long piece of strong twine, 
to which in turn was fastened an immense and 
powerful cable. 

In a very short time, the Lone Star was—as di- 
rected by her commander—dashing close under the 
stern of the brig. Sir Reginald drew his bow, let 
fly, and the arrow, after twisting and twirling alittle 
in the air, fell right on the deck of the Lone Star, 
and was seized by some of the men. A rapid move- 
ment of the schooner’s helm then brought her nearer 
still, and before the raging sea could separate them, the 
cable was fast. A communication was at once es- 
tablished between the vessels; another smaller rope 
was passed; and the wounded, fastened in ham- 
mocks, were rapidly pulled over to the deck of the 
Lone Star. The passage, however, was long and 
tedious; and, when a whole hour had passed, there 
still remained on the deck of the Royal Charley Sir 
Reginald, Eleanor, and Josh—who was at the 


wheel. 
“Go,’’ said the captain to the mulatto; “ you can 


then pull me over with the lady in my arms. Bid 
them pull gently.” 

‘¢ Me go last,” replied the black, sullenly. 

Sir Reginald advanced menacingly toward Josh: 
he left the wheel: the brig, abandoned to itself, gave 
a fearful lurch, and all three were cast from their 
feet. When they regained their footing, they found 
that the shock had parted the cable—that the Lone 
Star was edging away to leeward, without any—the 
remotest chance of making back to them. They 
heard the frantic shouts of the men: they saw the 
sweeps put out; but all in vain. The elements had 
still too much power, and the devoted trio remained 
on board the Royal Charley at the mercy of the 


gale. 
To be continned. 
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BY H. DIDIMUS. 





PART I. 

Tue American mind, young, fresh, and vigorous, 
having already in most cases equalled, in many sur- 
passed, its competitors of the older world in all that 
appertains to politics—f wodirexh—and physics, is 
now entering upon a generous rivalship in the exhi- 
bition of the higher and more delicate manifestations 
of intellect. As time is to be properly measured by 
the passage of thought, so a man’s age, and a peo- 
ple’s age, are to be measured by their acts, by what 
they do, and not by the return of revolving suns. 
Tested by such a chronology, the people of these 
States, the great Republic, has lived through many 
a century since the fourth day of July, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six. In fifty years it has ac- 
complished more than was given to ten hundred 
years to do in the earlier life of the world. It is, 
therefore, no cause for wonder that we should, thus 
early in the history of our nationality, show so mar- 
velous an activity in what may be fitly termed the 
exhibition of pure intellect—of labor, to supply not 
necessary but artificial wants, secondary wants, the 
growth of wealth, of refinement and luxury. Rude 
iudeed is the rhythm, whether of verse or prose, and 
barbarous indeed is the harmony of those who first 
attempt to speak to their fellow men in song, or 
plain tale, or music, while yet the listener has a labor 
to perform which binds him to the soil, and calls into 
daily action all his physical strength. Hard of mus- 
cle, thick-skinned with work, his perceptions are 
equally hard, coarse and incrusted, and can take no 
note of the finer and more evanescent relations of 
sound, in which consists the infinite melody of lan- 
guage, whether written or spoken; and through 
which mind makes known to mind all its most subtle 
operations. The teacher’s excellence is gauged by 
the scholar’s wants; and when with wealth comes 
refinement, and with refinement comes luxury, and 
rest, and a softening of the flesh, the nerves grow 
more delicate, more sensitive, are brought nearer to 
the outer surface, and are best fitted to become the 
exponents of the mystery which is cur life. Then 
does the harsh period and rough verse, and rude 
music of a narrow gamut, grate upon the ear they 
pleased before; and mind, whieh grows active as 
the body is released from severe toil, finding fit in- 
struments wherewith to work, labors in its turn, 
and gives to the world those wonderful creations of 
beauty and sublimity which men,.call Art—art in 
language, in marble, upon canvas, and in sound. To 
this stage have we leaped, the great Republic, with- 
out passing through the intermediate degrees of pro- 
gress; or, passing through them so hurriedly, as to 
have been almost unconscious of their existence. 





Already, in the very dawn and opening of our national 
story, do we show products which, heretofore, had 
ripened only with centuries ; the fruit came quickly, 
and so must come the decline. In History, Bancroft, 
among the living, stands without an equal, ever ex- 
cepting one, the teller of the Merovingian tales. 
Among novelists, modern novelists, Cooper is the 
greatest; and he is the greatest because he is the 
most poetical, the most original, the truest to an un- 
changed nature. All that we find in others may be 
found elsewhere; but Cooper’s pages will remain 
the only record of the soul of a noble race of men, 
and of many a glory beside, when the deep forests 
which now cover our continent shall moul- 
dered away. In verse, we have as yet not done a 
great deal; still, Poe’s ‘‘ Raven’’ is one of the most 
terrible confessions of the torture of an all absorbing 
passion that man has made to man since Prome- 
theus was chained to his rock. In sculpture, 
Powers is among the foremost, and leads the name 
which, late, was so frequent upon every tongue— 
the Canova, who represented a decaying taste, soft, 
effeminate, more allied to a physical than to a 
spiritual beauty. The sister art, Painting, has yet, 
with us, its triumphs to win; its victories, which 
are to live, and be part and parcel of the knowledge 
of men, when the canvas, and the oil, and the mine- 
ral, its gross instruments, shall have been, by the 
touch of time, turned to very dust. As an essayist, 
Whipple is superior to Macauley; and in that de 
partment of fiction, which is wholly of modern 
birth, which came in with Voltaire, and which may 
be strictly classed as the Psychological, Miss 
Cheesboro’ is one of the most distinguished writers. 

And now comes young Gottschalk, to give a new 
renown to the American mind; to add a new and a 
brilliant chapter to the story of its labors. He al- 
ready, at the age of twenty-three years, has won a 
European reputation; has proved himself to be a 
master in an art which, if it is the most universal, 
and the most readily appreciated, is at the same time, 
in its highest capabilities, the most difficult of exe- 
tion. Musie, the first-born, was the last to be per- 
fected; and it is, in its infinite variety, its power, its 
breadth and delicacy of grasp, in the nice and al- 
most imperceptible relations of its parts, in its fitness 
to express all the emotions, all the states of being ot 
the soul—the highest, the most joyful, the darkest, 
and the most terrible—the truest representative of 
the many-sided mind which is its creator. We pro- 
pose to give a short biographical sketch of the young 
American whose name heads this article; a name 
of which his country should be proud, as adding a 
new excellence to its intellectual glory. 
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Louis Moreau Gottschalk, was born in New Or- 
leans, in the year 1829. His father, Edward Gotts- 
chalk, is an Englishman by birth; his mother, from 
whom young Gottschalk undoubtedly inherited his 
genius, is a Creole of Louisiana, and a lady much 
distinguished in early life for the beauty of her person 
and rare musical attainments. When three years 
old, young Gottschalk would sit upon the floor, and, 
while his mother played the piano, keep time with 
his hands, and follow the movements of the music 
with corresponding movements of his body ; exhibit- 
ing thus early a physical and intellectual make sus- 
ceptible of the most delicate impressions of sound.¢ 

It was at one of those happy moments that his fa- 
ther predicted that he would become an artist, and 
resolved to cultivate the talent of which his son gave 
so clear a promise. Twelve months did a great 
deal, for the boy was barely four years of age when 
he began himself to touch the keys, and at five, he 
could play any thing by the ear alone, and make a 
correct base. At six, a teacher of vocal music was 
given him, and with one half-year of instruction he 
sang the most difficult pieces at sight. At seven, he 
was, for the first time, taken to the opera; the fol- 
lowing morning he crept from his bed with the first 
dawn of light, ran to the piano, and played correctly 
nearly the whole of the five act piece he had lis- 
tened to the night before. When nine years old he 
performed, with great applause, a solo, a trio, and a 
quintette, at a concert given by Miolan, first violin 
of the Orleans theatre; and that event may be said 
to have fixed his destiny as an artist. The writer 
well remembers the little fellow at that time; his 
full appreciation of the praise awarded him, and his 
full knowledge, too, of his own power. 

A slight and fragile boy, living in music, giving 
no promise of many days, he struck the keys with a 
certainty and a boldness which astonished the lis- 
tener; and one wondered when he found, in a frame 
so tender and so weak, the physical strength to exe- 
eute the most difficult and longest compositions of 
the great masters. As was afterward said of him 
by a gentleman who heard him early in his European 
career, he seemed to give to each note a portion of 
his life, and each note seemed to bear a portion of 
his life away. 

In 1841, when Gottschalk was twelve years of 
age, his father sent him to Paris, where he was 
placed with the best musical teachers, and where, 
as this biographical sketch will show, his literary 
education was by no means neglected. In Paris, the 
centre of modern civilization, young Gottschalk’s 
genius was very early appreciated; and we find 
him, after a three years’ residence in that city, re- 
ceived into the most refined circles of its society, and 
noticed, in the musical journals of the day, as the 
chief attraction at their grand sotrées. 

In April, 1845, Gottschalk gave his first concert, 
non payant, at the Salle Pleyel, in Paris. It was 
attended by many of the nobility, both French and 
foreign, by the leading artists then in the city, and 
by a large number of his own countrymen, all of 





whom flocked to hear what, at that time and in that 
locality, was considered to be somewhat of a won- 
der, ‘* Le jeune Americain, qui aun grand talent 
mustcal.’” The hall, which will hold a thousand per- 
sons, was found insufficient to receive the numerous 
applications for admission; the artist’s excellence 
was thus prejudged, and this estimation, which had 
been wholly won by the exhibition of his power in 
private circles, was now confirmed by the public 
voice. At the close, while Gottschalk, as yet a boy 
of fourteen years, stood crowned with a wreath of 
oak, anc trembling beneath the plaudits which rose 
thick and deafening from an excited audience, Cho- 
pin, whose premature death the musical world still 
mourns, advanced from a side-door, exclaiming— 
“* Bien mon enfant, bien, trés bien; donnez moi 
encore la main’’—the triumph was complete. 

In 1846 Gottschalk began to compose ; and in that 
year published his first piece, the Polta de Salon. 
In 1847 he wrote the Ossian Ballads, Le lai du 
dernier Menestrel, a grande valse de Concert, a 
Grande Etude de Concert, and Le Bamboula. Of 
these compositions, and indeed of all that he has 
as yet published, Le Bamboula is the most original, 
the most national, and therefore the most character- 
istic. In order to appreciate the full merit of this 
popular composition, one should have seen some- 
thing of the dance upon which it is founded. Let a 
stranger to New Orleans visit, on an afternoon of one 
of its holydays, the public squares in the lower por- 
tions of the city, and he will find them filled with its 
African population, tricked out with every variety 
of a showy costume, joyous, wild, and in the full 
exercise of a real saturnalia. As he approaches the 
scene of an infinite mirth, his ear first catches a 
quick, low, continuous, dead sound, which domi- 
nates over the laughter, hallo, and roar of a thou- 
sand voices, while the listener marvels at what it 
ean be doing there. This is the music of the Bam- 
boula, of the dance Bamboula; a dance which takes 
possession of the negro’s whole life, transforms him 
into a savage of the banks of the Congo, and rein- 
vests him with all the instincts, the sentiments, the 
feelings which nature gave to his race, to sleep for 
awhile, to be partially obliterated by the touch of 
civilization, but to remain forever its especial mark. 

Upon entering the square, the visitor finds the 
multitude packed in groups of close, narrow circles, 
of a central area of only a few feet; and there, in 
the centre of each circle, sits the musician, astride a 
barrel, strong-headed, which he beats with two 
sticks, to a strange measure incessantly, like mad, 
for hours together, while the perspiration literally 
rolls in streams and wets the ground; and there, too, 
labor the dancers, male and female, under an inspi- 
ration or a possession, which takes from their limbs 
all sense of weafiness, and gives to them a rapidity 
and a durability of motion that will hardly be found 
elsewhere outside of mere machinery. The head 
rests upon the breast, or is thrown back upon the 
shoulders, the eyes closed, or glaring, while the arms, 
amid cries, and shouts, and sharp ejaculations, float 
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upon the air, or keep time, with the hands patting upon: 
the thighs, to a music which 1s seemingly eternal. 

The feet scarce tread a wider space than their 
own length; but rise and fall, turn in and out, touch 
first the heel and then the toe, rapidly and more 
rapidly, till they twinkle to the eye, which finds its 
sight too slow a follower of their movements. Ah! 
the abandon of the Bamboula; the transformations 
of the Bamboula ; no wilder scene, no more exciting 
exhibition of the dominancy of sheer passion, uncul- 
tivated, savage, is to be found in the tales of travel- 
ers. It is the morale of this; the poetry of this, with 
all its associations, that Gottschalk strove to embody 
in his composition; and the enthusiasm with 
which the work has been received, the admiration 
awarded it by the first artists of Europe, show that 
he has been successful. 

In November, 1847, Gottschalk gave his first con- 
cert, payant, at Sedan—a city in which Litz and 
Thalberg made their début before the public; he 
met with a success equally brilliant. The same 
season he returned to Paris, and again performed in 
the Salle Pleyel. A critic of one of the Parisian 
Journals thus wrote of that exhibition—* A young 
pianist of a most promising future, M. Gottschalk, 
whom the Saloons so readily received into their 
protection, has just performed publicly in the Hall 
Pleyel. Born upon the banks of the Mississippi, he 
seems to have brought to the old world songs which 
he had gathered in the virgin forests of his country. 
Nothing can be more original, or more pleasing to 
the ear, than the compositions of this young Creole. 
Listen to the Bamboula, and you will comprehend 
the poetry of a tropical clime. Gottschalk’s execu- 
tion is marvelous! It possesses a force, a grace, an 
abandonment, which carries you away in spite of 
yourself, and compe!s you to applaud like a simple 
claqueur. The piano is no longer the dry and mo- 
notonous instrument with which you were acquaint- 
ed, and you find springing from beneath the creative 
fingers of the artist all the ¢¢mdres of the orchestra, 
tous les souptirs des instruments a vent. 

‘* There is a gamut like a string of pearls leading 
you back to the minor key: oh! listen to that gamut 
which flows so sweetly ; it is not the hand of a man 
which touches the keys, it is the wing of a Sylph 
that caresses them, and causes them to resound with 
the purest harmony.”’ 

It was in the autumn of this year, when Gottschalk 
was barely 18, that Marmontel, professor of the 
piano-class in the Conservatoire, placed the Bam- 
boula under study by his pupils as the piece to be 
played for the prize; and shortly after Gottschalk 
himself was chosen one of the judges for the distri- 
bution of the prizes. 

In 1848 and ’49, Gottschalk composed the Ma- 
zeppa, the Scintilla, La Motssoneuse, La Sa- 
vane, La Danse des Ombres, Le Bananier, and La 
Chasse du Jeune Henri. The appreciation of 
these compositions as works of art, and of his grow- 
ing excellence as a performer, is best set forth in the 
tollowing extract from a musical ertttqwe of the day. 





‘‘ Among the virtuosi who have appeared within 
the last few years,’’ says the Paris Bulletin Musical 
of 1848, “Gottschalk, born in Louisiana, merits a 
place apart. Original in talent, exceptionnel, he has 
grown, since his first introduction to the Parisian 
world, to an immense popularity. No one knows 
better than this artist all the resources of the piano, 
all the secrets of its mechanism; and no one exhi- 
bits in his play more of precision, of surety, of ease, 
and of elegance. But Gottschalk is not merely a 
performer of a marvelous facility, he possesses also 
an organization which is eminently poetic. Under 
his hands the piano becomes an instrument of life, 
and gives expression to all of life’s sentiments, to all 
of life’s passions. But the talent of the pianist con- 
stitutes but a small part of the talent of Gottschalk ; 
his productions, remarkable for their originality, 
place him among the best of modern composers. 
Le Bamboula, or the dance of the negroes, is a work 
replete with fascination, with fire, and an enthusiasm 
which would alone have made the reputation of its 
author. La Savane and Le Bananier are melodies 
of an enchanting sweetness and grace ; ,the two bal- 
lads Osstanique breathe the delicious melancholy of 
the great poet; and the Mazurkas, having—since 
their appearance—made the tour of all the Saloons 
of Paris, require no word in proof of their success.” 
Tn 1849, an amateur writes—‘‘ Was I not right, a 
year since, in proclaiming the superior talent of 
Gottschalk? I said of this pianist, a great artist has 
revealed himself: he brings with him novelty in 
composition and in execution: before many days he 
will be acknowledged as one of the most brilliant 
stars of the modern schools. And, in very truth, 
Gottschalk has advanced with the stride of a giant. 
In one year, his success in the saloons and in the 
concert room has secured him both the sympathy 
and the admiration of the public. To-day, his place 
is in the first rank; his name has become popular, 
and his works are looked for with impatience. A 
few evenings since, Gottschalk invited the lovers of 
his art to listen to him in the Salle d’ Erard, and all 
the pianists, French and foreign, hastened to meet 
him there. Gottschalk first played Le Bananter, 
one of his most delicious fantasies, and you would 
have said that a shower of pearls fell in sweetest 
melody upon the ear. He then executed his two 
charming ballads, a Mazurka, La Savane, Le 
Bamboula, and Le Concerto de Weber, and those 
who were before unacquainted with the new artist, 
who had questioned the soundness of his reputation, 
applauded most enthusiastically. I have no words 
to express the ease, the elegance, and the energy of 
Gottschalk’s executioh, the grace and originality of 
his compositions. He resembles no one ; he copies 
no other composer, no other performer. His simple 
and touching inspirations, of an exquisite individual 
ity, Le Bananier, Le Bamboula, La Savane and 
Ossian, are morceauz of a school wholly new, and 
remarkable in the history of art, both for their form and 
for the principles upon which they are constructed.”? 

In May, 1850, Gottschalk, writing from Paris to 
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his father, says—‘‘ All the publishers declare that no 
piece ever met with such success as has greeted the 
Bananter. Already, more than two thousand copies 
nave been sold in Paris alone. It has been pirated 
in Mayence, Leipzig, Berlin, London, Brussels, and 
Milan; and here, a second edition is about being 
struck off. I played it, the past winter, at nineteen 
public concerts, and at sixty grand sotrées ; Goria 
played it eight or nine times, and Jaell plays it every- 
where.’? Again—‘‘I have lately concluded a con- 
tract with Benacci, a publisher of Lyons, who came 
to Paris expressly to induce me to sell him a manu- 
script. To-day, I dine with one of the first publish- 
ers of music in Paris, who wishes me to contract 
with him for all I may hereafter compose. 

* Benacci offered 10,000 franes tor the copyright 
of the Bamboula and Bananier, notwithstanding 
more than 2,000 copies of the latter had been sold 
here: my publishers, the Escudier’s, answered, ‘ If 
you were to offer us 60,000, we should refuse it.’ ”’ 
Was it not time that he should cast off the student’s 
garb, and call himself an artist? During the winter 
of ’49 and 50, he had performed at twenty-five pub- 
lic concerts, and at more than a hundred grand Sos- 
rées; and he had triumphed. With the stamp of 
Paris upon him, with the plaudits of Paris still ring- 
ing in his ears, he had a right to expect success else- 
where—and he found it. In Art, the judgment of 
Paris is not the judgment of the Frenchalone: Paris 
is Europe; and he who wins a glory there, wins it 
with the consent of the combined excellence of the 
Continent. Paris, with its language fitted to ex- 
press, with a precision unequaled, all the shades of 
the lighter emotions of the mind—with its people, 
with a polished politeness which is innate, born to 
mirth and enjoyment—is the gathering-place of the 
wit, of the refinement, and of the artistic acumen of 
the old world; and from it proceeds, as from a cen- 
tre, the opinion which makes and unmakes fashion ; 
which gives or withholds reputation to those whose 
labor must be crowned in life, or not at all. There- 
fore it is that the Artists in sound and motion—Thal- 
berg and Listz, considered as mere pianists, execu- 
tionists, the Sontag, Alboni, and Rubini, the Essler, 
Taglioni, and Cerito, who possess no symbol where- 
with to transmit, from generation to generation, 
works that expire in the very moment of their crea- 
tion—seek in Paris the approval which is a law to 
Germany, to Italy, to Spain, and the far North; and 
therefore it is that we say that the young Creole of 
Louisiana, with the stamp of a Parisian approbation 
upon him, setting out upon his travels in search of a 
name which hiscountry might cherish, had good cause 
to look for the suecess which fhus far he has found. 

Here ends Gottschalk’s boyhood. 





PART IL. 


In the summer of 1850, Gottschalk visited Swit- 
zerland. It was to be his first trial abroad; his first 
trial outside of France, outside of the soil upon 
which he had received his musical education; and 
he carried with him the echoes of his metropolitan 
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reputation. While the artist was crossing the fron 
tiers, Theophile Gautiers, one of the three best 
musical eritices of Paris, of whom Fiorentino and 
Berlioz complete the list, thus wrote of him. 
‘ Originality, with good taste, and a little eccen- 
tricity, without charlatanism, have ever appeared 
to me to be delightful qualities in an artist.of 
true talent; I therefore gave myself upentirely to 
a feeling of sympathy and admiration when I lis 
tened to Gottschalk at his last concert. Of our 
present great pianists, there are but few who have 
created for themselves an undoubted individuality. 
Listz, Prudent, and Thalberg are the standards which 


} the public selects wherewith to measure the worth 


of each new aspirant to a similar excellence ; it may 
therefore be imagined how difficult it must be for an 
artist to leave the beaten track of a mere follower, 
and place himself alongside, abreast, of the great 
masters. If Gottschalk, young as he is, has done 
this, has secured an individuality which has escaped 
so many, it is because, after having perfected his 
talent by severe study, he now lets it wander at ran- 
dom through the savannas of his native land, while 
he gives us the delicious perfumes and radiant colors 
of its flowers. In music, as in every thing else, 
the greatest charm is novelty ; and we are as much 
delighted with the casket of gems presented us by 
the young American virtuoso, as We once were with 
the songs of the muezzin, and the reveries beneath 
the palms, which Ernest Reyers and Felicien David 
have made celebrated through their Souvenirs of the 
East. Whatever may be the brilliant traits and 
wonderful difficulties overcome, which mark Gotts- 
chalk’s execution, to them the melody is never sa- 
crificed—it is ever in the ascendant. If it gently 
lulls you in the Savane and the Manceniillier, it is 
still with you in the Bamboula, when dancing girls, 
with tambour and cymbal, excite emotions beyond 
our control. All these songs of the new world pos- 
sess an originality which is full. of melancholy, of 
softness, and of energy; and awaking, as they do, a 
dreamy and delightful sentiment in the soul, their 
success must be even greater in the intimacy of the 
saloons than in the glare of the foot-lights.”’ 

Fiorentino, of the Consttitutionel, said, ‘‘ Opinion, 
called in Paris fashion, selects, every year, an artist 
whom she overwhelms with favors. This year the 
favorite of the saloons, of public and of private con- 
certs, has been young Gottschalk. Yet, to obtain a 
success so universal, so incontestible, and so sponta- 
neous, the artist must possess as much of talent as 
good fortune.” 

‘‘Gottschalk is very young, modest, reserved, and 
dignified. He bears a strong resemblance to Chopin, 
not only in his genius, but in his melancholy grace- 
fulness. His compositions possess great originality. 
The Bananiter, the Manceniillier, the variations on 
God Save the Queen, the Moissonense, and the 
Chasse du Jeune Henri, are Chef-d’auvres, which 
soon became exceedingly popular. Gottschalk’s 
execution has a finish about it, a neatness, and a 
rapidity, which are really astonishing. At the very 
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moment that he soothes you with an almost imper- 
ceptible melody, there escapes from his fingers a 
hurricane of notes of remarkable power and sonor- 
ousness. But it isnot by such contrasts, so skill- 
fully managed, not by such oppositions of color and 
effect, that he has succeeded in electrifying the public. 
Gottschalk’s talent is of a higher order. It is an 
inspiration, frank and true. It is the result of a 
poetry deeply felt, and therefore it is that it com- 
mands our admiration and applause. We canexclaim 
to this young artist as Grétry did to Nicolo: ‘ Vous 
etes dans la bonne voie, ne vous en Ecartez jamais.’ ”’ 

These are words of a high praise; Fiorentino had 
before said—‘‘I will not endeavor to analyze a 
talent so original, so poetical, and so marvelous— 
after Gottschalk, «2 faut tirer l’échelle;’’ but perhaps 
the strongest evidence of the young artist’s excel- 
lence, one which would be the soonest and the most 
universally acknowledged, is to be found in the in- 
cidents of his passage over the borders on his way 
to the Canton of Vaud. At Dijon he was arrested 
by the gens d’arme, and imprisoned as a traveler 
without a passport; and was released only after ex- 
hibiting to Monsieur the Mayor a letter of Erard’s, 
of which he was the bearer, and in which the cele- 
brated manufacturer, writing to a correspondent, 
spoke of the artist in terms which left no doubt as to 
his identity. At Rousses, the last town upon the fron- 
tier, he was arrested a second time, and owed his 
deliverance to a number of the Magasin des Fa- 
milles, in which its editor, Leo Lespis, had spoken of 
Gottschalk in terms calculated to disarm the most 
brutal of police. A hundred cartes de verites, found 
in his valise, served to dispel all shadow of doubt, 
and he was permitted to proceed after paying the 
usual penalty of reputation; a penalty which, in his 
ease, was rather a severe one; for the brigadier de 
gens d’arme finding that he had in his possession 
a musical celebrity, was not only prodigal of apolo- 
gies, but also compelled the young searcher after a 
wider fame to swallow glass upon glass of an exe- 
erable drug which, in the honest host’s nomencla- 
ture, passed under the title of an excellent petit vin 
rouge des environs de Genéve. Thus did he learn, 
as the great Italian poet had learned from the brigands 
of Italy, the universality of the appreciation of genius. 

On entering Switzerland, Gottschalk gave his first 
concert at Lausanne. He had fallen sick of a fever 
at Gentien ; a misfortune which covered with sorrow 
his many admirers in the gay capital he had left, 
until they learned both his recovery and his success 
through the following critique, or pean it may be 
better called, published in the Bulletin Musical of 
the Swiss city in which he had chosen first to pre- 
sent his notes to a Swiss public. 

‘‘ There are a thousand persons,’’ says the writer, 
‘¢ who are ever anxious to speak, who yet would do 
a thousand times better to remain silent; this is one 
of the truths which even M. de la Palisse will not 
dispute ; still, we have something to say. We must 
speak of the concert which Gottschalk gave on 
a last. Ask if we have not cause of the six 





hundred amateurs who crowded the hall, of the or- 
chestra; which applauded like men beside them- 
selves ; of the avalanche of bouquets, which a cloud 
of white hands poured upon the artist, while no one 
cried gare! Ask of the diletianti who came from 
long distances to pass their judgment upon the new 
prodigy ; ask, and they will say that language is not 
capable of expressing all that they would wish to 
paint in words. Gottschalk is a young man of 
twenty-one years, whose carriage is as graceful as 
his genius is great; and while we admire the charm- 
ing freshness, the poetical organization of his mind, 
we love the goodness of character, the generous 
largeness of heart, which is ever the accompani- 
ment of a true intellect. With his few years, where 
has he found time to conquer all the mechanical dif- 
ficulties of his art; to become a man of the world, 
used to the usages of society ; to become a poet, and 
to prove it? Go, listen to the noble pianist, and you 
will say that language is not capable of expressing 
all that you would wish to paint in words.” 

His second concert given at Lausanne, was 
marked with a still more brilliant triumph. 

“The hall,” says a journal of that city, “ was 
crowded to excess long before the hour fixed for the 
artist’s appearance. The amateurs from the neigh- 
boring towns pressed forward in troops; and when 
M. Gottschalk presented himself the enthusiasm of 
the audience burst forth in frenzied applause. It is 
impossible to describe what one felt while listening 
to the compositions of this young American; to the 
Osstante Ballads, to La Savane. The soul was 
transported to times aid to lands to us unknown, 
and surrendered itself to the witchery of an inde- 
finable power. Sylphs and shades passed before you, 
like unquiet spirits, in mysterious dance, lamenting, 
complaining, still moving, and bathed in the wild 
melancholy of Shakspeare and the poetry of the 
north. M. Gottschalk has taken his place among 
the masters of his art, and opened for it a new way as 
pure as it is elevated. He possesses the first requi- 
site and the surest proof of genius—umne naiveté mélée 
de grandeur qui ne sauratt point se comparer. 

From Lausanne Gottschalk passed on to Geneva, 
whither Erard nad forwarded one of his finest in- 
struments for the use of the artist. The city of 
Calvin! How would the great Reformer have re- 
ceived one who came with music, trooped by the 
shadowy creations of a poet’s fancy, to charm the 
senses and steal away the hearts of the true be- 
lievers in his stern doctrines—a materialized heaven, 
which shut out all of earth’s beauty, all of earth’s 
greatness, all of the infinite sources of the happiness 
of man’s world-life, from the enjoyment of his elect! 
Strong and rough was that age, and strong and rough 
were the men who moulded it. Mind, popular 
mind, the mind of the people, has passed over a 
space between the Then and the Now which is not 
to be measured by years; and, with every step, it 
has moved nearer to that point in time when God 
pronounced all things to be good. It is to be hoped 
that Gottschalk, with his American intellect, fed 
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upon our nature, in all its vast proportions. of 
mountain and plain, rivers and inland seas, bore 
away from the Genevese something more than the 
plaudits which echoed to his unmatched art; that a 
soil steeped in great memories has given him 
thought, which time and his own talent will work 
into a labor equal to the noble I? Puritani of Bel- 
lini. And here, with the glories of the French re- 
former rising up before us, let us say something of 
the form of music which, in the largeness and com- 
prehensiveness of its parts, in its unity and in its 
aim, is to all other forms what the epic and what 
tragedy is to all other poetry. 

The Opera, combining as it does two arts proceed- 
ing from the loftiest qualities of the mind, is at once 
the most artificial and the most perfect of man’s in- 
tellectual creations. Fashioned upon the Greek 
play, it is more complete than its model. If passion 
is short of speech, it is miost true in its intonations, 
in the enunciation of itself in sound; and is ex- 
pressed more through the infinite modulations of the 
tones of the voice, than through the articulations 
which man has invented, and called language. 
There is not a beating upon the air, from the 
hoarse thunder rolling along the heavens to the 
quivering of the most delicate leaf of earth’s most 
delicate flora which is not expressive, which is not 
an expression of thought—of God’s thought; of a 
state of being of the Great First Cause of all things. 
Music, then, is the common language of all nature— 
of the animate as of the inanimate; and the Opera 
speaks to us in words as readily to be understood as 
the glorious articulations of Homer and of Milton. 
Music, like poetry, is incapable of being defined. 
The difficulty consists partly in the barrenness of 
language, and partly in ourselves. Nor does the re- 
semblance end there. Poetry is one and the same 
to all, as the sun is one and the same to all; seen 
with a clear or more obscure vision—Music walks 
hand in hand at her side. The foundation of music 
is harmony; of poetry, beauty. There can be no 
sublimity without beauty; or, rather, sublimity is 
beauty of the noblest kind. Harmony is beauty ; 
true passion is, therefore, beauty; for we perceive 
its harmony with the cause which gave rise to it, 
and with the character in which it is exhibited. 
The intimate connection existing between music and 
poetry may be traced in all their various manifesta- 
tions, showing that they are indeed so nearly allied 
in nature that we must wonder, not that they were 
in the beginning invariably joined together, but that 
the perfection of the compact was attained at so late 
adate. Poetry proceeds from all nature, and isa 
part of all her works. Every object, animate and 
inanimate, every condition of the mind, all the dif- 
ferent states of created things are its subjects, and it 
dwells equally with life, decay, and death. We find 
it in the crowded assembly, mingling in the occupa- 
tions of men—rejoicing in their success, and mourn- 
ing over their misfortunes. The same may be said, 
with equal truth, of music. There is a poetry which 
is purely didactic—listen to the compositions of Henry 





Purcel. There is a poetry wiich is purely imagina 
tive—it Were easy to cite an example from a similar 
department in music. There is a poetry distin- 
guished for grace, expressive taste, and sensibility— 
so, also, is the music of Tartini. There is the poe- 
try of Ariosto’s great poem—it stands alone, Protean 
in its character, of no school, yet embracing all— 
such, also is the music of Rossini. There is a poe- 
try of manners, of men, and society, which correctly 
depicts the customs of the times, and satirizes with 
an even stroke its follies; which delights by its hu- 
mor, and satisfies by apt illustration; the poetry of 
Chaucer, of Butler, of Pope, of Boileau, of Horace, 
and of Aristophanes—such, also, was the music of 
Damon, which Plato said could not be changed with- 
out changing the constitution of the State. Again— 
there is a poetry of Empires, which sings their rise 
and fall; the strifes of the ambitious, the triumphs 
of the successful, the utter ruin of the conquered— 
listen to the tramp of the Marseillaise Hymn, to the 
mournings of a fallen greatness in the lofty strains of 
Belisario. These parts of one whole, these forms, in 
themselves complete, are but the divisions of a unit 
which the Opera embraces, and to which it adds 
that which the Epic has not, and Tragedy has not; 
and therein is to be found its claim to preéminence. 
The Greek play adds to its action the chorus, the 
people, public opinion, to condemn the guilty, to ap- 
plaud the good, and sit, like history, in judgment 
upon the events that pass before it. The Opera, 
springing from the Greek play, has its Chorus as 
well; and it has a great deal more. What is the 
Orchestra, whivh is in harmony with all, dominates 
over all, and, like fate, moves right onward, unaf- 
fected by the joys and griefs of our humanity ?—It is 
the divine intelligence; and with it, the Opera em- 
braces the world. 

Gottschalk’s reception at Geneva was all that 
Paris had promised him. It might be deemed to be 
out of place to recount here the evidences of his 
triumphs, with which the journals of that city were 
filled. The people of the country, of the valleys 
and the lakes, who had learned music of the echoes 
of their own mountain sides, came from distances 
of twenty leagues to listen to an echo, to them 
strange and new—to the echo of the poetry of Amer- 
ica, young, and now advancing to high eminence in 
intellectual as in physical greatness. “We might 
exhaust all the forms of praise, and yet not be able 
to convey a true idea of the wonderful power ex- 
hibited by Gottschalk at his Concert on Monday 
last,’? says one. ‘‘As his notes sprung from the 
piano, each one asked of his neighbor if it was in- 
deed real, or were they the dupes of a delicious 
dream, of an illusion, as subduing as it was de- 
ceitful. Gottschalk is but twenty-one; and starting 
from twenty-one years one may go a great way. 
Is there a point where every genius must stop; or is 
not genius rather like the traveler, who, as he ad- 
vances, finds ever new beauties to admire, and new 
conquests to make his own ?”’ says another : 

“Eh bien! madame, la musique est venue,” 
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writes a lady to her friend; “méme du fond de 
L’Amérique. M. Gottschalk, appelé a grandes cris au 
dela des Pyrénées par lareine d’Espagne, a bien voulu 
nous préférer, nous, les provinciaux de Genéve Ala 
cour splendide de Madrid. * Venez donc,’ écrivait la 
reine d’Espagne, ‘ venez donc, mon jeune ami; je 
vous ouvre la patrie du bolero, der fandango et des 
muletiers de Castille.’ ‘ Votre majesté est une grande 
rene’, repondait M. Gottschalk, ‘ mais j’ai a la libre 
Helvétie de lui jouer mon Bamboudla, et je lui jouerai 
mon Bamboula.’ ‘Jeune homme, je vous somme de 
venir,’ répliquait la reine; ‘si vous ne venez pas, 
je vous fais mettre au ban de mon royaume’.— 
‘Les sommations ne me font rien’, rétorquait M. 
Gottschalk en sifflant un air négre ; ‘j’irai 4 Genéve, 
et, s’il le faut, j’y resterai !’ ‘ Venez, je vous en sup- 
plie’, recommencait la reine, ‘et de ma blanche main 
j’attacherai une decoration. 4 votre boutonniere.’— 
‘J’y methai un camélia; c’est plus rare,’ repondait 
M. Gottschalk. Si bien qu’ il nous est resté, et il 
n’a pas en tort.”” The foregoing passage should re- 
main untranslated ; it owes its grace to the language 
ia which it is written. 

“The grand Hall of the Casino,’ continues the 
fair correspondent, describing one of Gottschalk’s 
Concerts, ‘‘ was full; and so was the antechamber, 
and the stairway, and the street. Gottschalk is 
truly an exception among artists. -Imagine, if you 
can, compositions which bear the impress both of 
infancy and of mature age, which offer you, at one 
and the same time, the charming zaiveté of childhood 
and the originality of the master—an execution which 
is that of an autocrat, to whom the piano is a slave, 
and you will possess a fair portrait of Gottschalk.” 

*“‘Gottschalk’s visit to Switzerland,”? says a Pa- 
risian Journal of that date, ‘‘ has been one series of 
triumphs. No Artist was ever received with an 
equal enthusiasm. In every town he has visited he 
has found troups of admirers; but it is at Geneva 
that he has won his chiefest laurels. He there gave 
a concert for the benefit of the poor, and never was 
the cause of the poor advocated in strains more ef- 
fective. At the conclusion of the performances, the 
chamberlain of the Grand Duchess de Weimar waited 
upon him with an invitation from her royal highness 
for the following day. At the appointed hour the 
carriage of the grand-duchess conveyed the artist to 
her hotel, and he was introduced to her, surrounded 
by her maids of honor, and in the presence of the 
Princesses Wolkousky and Sonkoyanet. The grand- 
duchess conversed a long time with Gottschalk 
upon the subject of his art, and—after partaking 
of a collation—led the way to the piano. Gotts- 
chalk played all his national pieces—his pieces 
redolent of the soil of America, and the grand- 
duchess acknowledged her appreciation of his genius 
by presenting him with a magnificent pin, formed 
of an enormous pearl, surrounded with diamonds se- 
lected from her own casket, saying—“ This is not a 
testimony of my admiration, but a simple souvenir ; I 
desire that it may sometimes remind you of one in 

whom you have excited the liveliest interest in your 





welfare !’? This compliment we have related, not 
because of the high source from which it came—for 
we are of democratic blood—but because the wealth 
and refinement of Europe, devoting itself to little 
else than the study of those arts which administer 
most immediately to our pleasures, may be supposed 
to be the most competent judges of the master’s ex- 
cellence. Ten thousand men, however rude and 
illiterate, brought together in mass, never err in 
judgmeat as to the merit of a painting, a piece of 
Statuary, an opera, a play, or an oration; but the 
ten thousand taken separately, individually, know 
nothing about the matter. 

From Geneva Gottschalk passed into Sardinia, 
and, at a small town among the hills on his way, 
founded a hospital for old men. The hospital bears 
his name; and many of its inmates remember with 
tears the sweet sounds which built for them a refuge 
from the sorrows which track want to the grave. 
His visit to Sardinia was made merely for the pur- 
pose of being introduced to the Queen, who had ex- 
pressed a desire to hear him; and, after a brief stay 
in the capital, he returned to Paris, preparatory to 
his tour through Spain, where his last and most bril- 
liant conquests have been made. He entered Spam 
as an American, at a time when our relations with 
that power were embittered by the results of the 
Lopez expedition against Cuba, and the prejudices 
of that proud people were against him; but genius 
claims affinity with all humanity, and the Ameri- 
can builder of sound won the intellect, if not the 
heart. of the Spaniard. 

During the years 1850 and 1851, Gottschalk com- 
posed the Danse Ossianique, several Grandes 
Etudes, God Save the Queen, The Carnival of 
Venice, Jerusalem, Le Mancenillier, Le Caid, a 
Polka, and Le Songe d’une Nuit d’ Eteé. 

No people, not even the Italians, are greater 
lovers of music than the inhabitants of Spain. The 
sound of the guitar, like the click of the castanet, is 
heard every where; in town and country, with the 
shepherd upon the broad plains of Castile, and with 
the mountaineer in the fastnesses of Asturias. And 
yet, Spain has produced no great composer. Her 
national airs, like the national airs of every land, 
sprung from the people, from the national mind; 
with, in most cases, no history of origin, no date of 
birth. They came because they must come, for 
God has made every soul to vibrate, in a greater or 
less degree, more or less readily, to the harmony of 
his works; but of that music which is built up not 
for one people but for all, which is universal, and 
needs no associations of prejudice or locality to stir 
the human heart, Spain has given us almost nothiag. 
Its people are appreciative, not creative, of music ; 
and are thereby the better critics. In this matter, 
appreciation depends, for the most part, upon the 
ear; creation is pure intellect; it is only when both 
meet in the same person that a Mozart is to be found. 

Gottschalk knew the people he was to meet, and, 
on entering Spain, played in every large town 
through which he passed; thus, like a skillful 
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general, taking the outposts before he attacked the 
capital. We shall not here quote from the numerous 
critiques upon the artist and his works which have 
appeared in the journals of Madrid. This notice 
has been already extended far beyond its proposed 
limits, and it is best that the story of our country- 
man’s success in the Peninsula should be in part 
told by his own pen. . We select a letter of M. 
Gottschalk’s which has already appeared in print, 
although not written for the public eye. The ori- 
ginal is remarkable for an ease and sprightliness of 
style which, in a translation, are not to be looked 
for. The French is the most civilized of the mo- 
dern languages; it is, therefore, the best fitted for 
conversation and letter-writing ; and he who would 
attempt to rival its gossip with the sturdy English 
that falls from a Saxon tongue, mistakes the broad- 
sword for the rapier. The people welcomed Gotts- 
chalk with open arms; for the people are quick to 
appreciate, and with the people genius is a spoiled 
child. It had already said—‘ Este pianista no re 
parece 4 nada. Formando para si solo una escue- 
la, bebiendo inspiracion donde se debe beber, en la 
naturaleza, el piano que toca obedece 4 sus dedos 
cual siel instrumento desapareciesa y parara 4 su 
alma’’—when the young American artist was in- 
vited to play before an audience consisting solely of 
the queen, the king, the queen dowager, and the 
duke. His reception was so flattering, so caressing, 
genius, even in that country of old formalities, was 
raised to so close an equality with the greatness of 
descent, that, in a feeling of gratitude, he composed 
the most elaborate of his works, El Zitio de Zara- 
goza. Itis a composition of three hundred pages, 
and was coraposed and written in ten days; ten days 
of a labor of eighteen hours a day. Thus does 
genius toil; and thus must we all toil if we would 
do something. in this life. National in its subject, 
embracing one of the chiefest glories of Spain, its 
execution created a furor with all classes of society ; 
and for it he was crowned publicly, in the opera- 
house, with a crown of gold. 

‘‘ Another triumph, my dear mother!” writes 
Gottschalk, in the letter referred to, recounting the 
incidents attendant upon the first performance of his 
new composition ; “and I am still to-day half crazy 
about it. The house was filled to excess with peo- 
ple in full costume, while the queen’s ministers oc- 
cupied their box. The success of the concert was 
unprecedented. The ‘Bananter,’ the ‘ Souvenirs 
de Bellini,’ ‘Ia Danse Ossianique,’ the ‘ Carnival 
de Venise,’ were all encored; and when at last the 
moment arrived for the performance of the piece I 
had composed for ten pianos, and I came upon the 
stage at the head of my ten young aids-de-camp, the 
applause burst upon us like the roar of water. You 
know that of the siege of Saragossa was born a story 
of national heroism most cherished in a Spaniard’s 
heart. 

‘The first part of the piece was frequently in- 
errupted ; the second, was not finished when it was 
-ncored from all sides; and, in the third, where the 





pianos pour forth the drum and trumpet march of 
triumph, the whole crowded audience rose sponta- 
neously to its feet—men and women—with an en- 
thusiasm which it is impossible to describe. The 
Minister of Agriculture, unable to restrain his emo- 
tion, cried out ‘ Viva la Reina,’ and the shout that 
followed almost deafened us ; then came ‘ Bis,’ ‘ dis, : 
from every quarter of the house, and we were com- 
pelled to play the concerto over again. We did so, 
but amid interruptions so frequent that my own ex- 
citement became oppressive; and when the last 
notes died upon the ear, a wreath of laurel, of oak, 
and of flowers, was thrown to me, bearing this in- 
scription—‘ To Gottschalk—the peopie of Madrid, 
at his concert of 13th of June, 1852.’ 

* On leaving the theatre, I found a procession of 
more than three hundred persons waiting to receive 
me. They accompanied me home, whither, to my 
great wonderment, many of the most aristocratic 
ladies of Madrid had preceded me, and where they 
were introduced to me, and paid me the prettiest 
and most flattering compliments. Then, suddenly, 
from beneath my windows, rose the first strains of 
my ‘Danse Ossianique ;’ I looked out; the win- 
dows and balconies of all the houses, as far as I 
could see, were filled with spectators—men, women 
and children. I was called for, and venturing to 
show myself upon my own balcony, was welcomed 
with one immense ‘hourra.’ The street was illu- 
minated, and the two military bands of the queen’s 
and princess’s regiments, drawn up in a circle be- 
fore my dwelling, played the ‘Danse Osstanique.’ 
I was crazy. Imagine two bands playing my own 
favorite composition; add to that the hour, a 
Spanish night and sky, the illumination, the enthu- 
siastic crowd of spectators, the brilliantly dressed 
women who surrounded me, my friends who came 
forward every minute to congratulate me—I was 
crazy! It wasa veritable ovation. Called for by 
the crowd in the street, I finally took courage and 
made a little speech in Spanish, @ da America. It 
was not so bad for a first effort, for the general en- 
thusiasm, which was already at fever heat, there- 
upon boiled over, and 1 was taken up bodily aad 
carried down into the midst of my warm-hearted 
audience, and embraced, and passed about from one 
to another, as if I had been a petted child!” 

Shortly after the incident which Gottschalk pro- 
perly calls an ‘‘Ovation,’? he received from the 
Secretary of State, the Marquis of Minaflores, the 
following letter : 

‘My dear sir,—I have the high satisfaction to 
announce to you that her Majesty the Queen, our 
august sovereign, wishing to give you a mark of her 
esteem, has this day signed a decree by which you 
are named a chevalier of the royal order of Isabella. 
I shall have the honor to let you know the hour 
when you are to receive from me the diploma and 
insignia of the order.” 

We here leave M. Gottschalk. He had crazed 
Madrid, and that is enough. We shall not accom- 
pany him in his tour through the other cities of the 
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Peninsula, nor travel with him into Portugal, where 
he takes his final parting with European apprecia- 
tion prior to his return to his native land. 

Such is music. Lord Bacon draws a parallel 
between it and language; based upon the same prin- 
ciple, they must possess much which is common to 
both. But the great difference between them is, 
that one is universal while the other is particular; 
and out of this difference springs the superiority 
which music claims to sway the will of a multitude 
or the passions of an individual. When, after along 
siege, Shah Kuli took Bagdad, he condemned its 
whole population to massacre for the obstinate de- 
fense it had made. From among the miserable 
thousands collected in masses, awaiting the stroke 
of death, was brought to him a youth whom his 
own captains desired should be saved on account of 





his skill as a flutist. Kuli commanded the artist to 
play before him; and the young man, putting his 
instrument to his lips, played an epic, so expressive 
of his country’s former glories, of its wars, of the 
siege long endured, of an unavailing courage, of suf- 
fering, of present misery and debasement, that the 
heart of the conqueror melted, and, bursting into 
tears, he gave the city, with its people, into the 
hands of the eloquent advocate of mercy. 

W hat could the persuasion of language do more? 
Well has it been said, that “‘ music is an art which 
unites corporeal with intellectual pieasure ; that it is 
a species of enjoyment which gratifies without 
weakening the reason; and that the great may cul- 
tivate it without being debased, and the good enjoy 
it without depravation.”’ 
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BY MRS. MARY G. HORSFORD. 





BEsIvDE me in the goiden light 
That slants upon the floor, 

She twines the many-colored silks 
Her dimpled fingers o’er ; 

Uplifting now and then her eye, 

Or praise or blame in mine to spy. 


For her sweet sake I ’ve cast aside 
The books I loved so well, 

And given up my being, to 
Affection’s mighty spell ; 

Aimbition’s visions banish all, 

Before the music of her call. 


The fancy of the Past that lent 
To jewels bright and rare, 
Ascendency at every birth 
In this, our planet’s air; 
Hath to October’s children given 
The Opal with its hues of heaven. 


The cloudless sunlight in the sky, 
The red leaf on the plain, 

Beneath the Opal’s changeful light 
Hope and Misfortune reign ; 





And ’mid bright leaves and azure skies, 
My darling first unclosed her eyes. 


I cannot in the future look 
The augury to prove, 
But earthly joys and earthly woes 
Must human spirits move ; 
And she, like all, must strive with eare, 
Disasters meet and suffering bear, 


But I will teach her hopefally 
To meet what fate betides, 
To live and labor earnestly 
In narrow path or wide; 
And with salt tears on paling cheek 
A benediction still to speak. 


And if in some sweet inner sphere, 
Some home of love apart, : 
An angel’s duty she fulfill 
With but a woman’s heart, 
Haply the red leaf in its advent may 
Find Hope o’er Sorrow dominant for aye. 





MISERRIMUS. 





BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 





I stood by a solitary grave : on the stone was neither name nor date; only this one word, ‘‘ Miserrimus !’? to 


give the history of the Dead! 


On, dread unknown! what was the wretched fate 
That so could choose this solitary word ? 
Was there one life so dark and desolate 
That joy, the springs of being never stirred ? 
What mournful record could this grave disclose 
Of the still heart that mouldering lies below! 
That soon or late lived out its life of woes, 





And left the stranger naught but this to know— 
‘¢ Miserrimus !?? Alas! we cannot dream 
What wretched years this lonely word has cost — 
How much was ventured once on youth’s bright stream, 
Of love, hope, happiness, and fame—ai7 lost ! 
O, heart of mine! thou from this grave canst turn 
With a sad sense of grief that life still leaves to learn ! 














THE FATE OF JAMES I. 


A ROMANCE OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 





BY MRS. J. K. E. 





Ir was the night of the 20th of February, 1438. 
The king and queen of Scotland held their court in 
the abbey of Black Friars at Perth. The apartment 
was filled with the noble and fair, among whom 
James I. and his lovely consort were distinguished 
by their personal beauty and grace of manner, as 
well as by their rank. 

In the recess of one of the lofty windows stood 
Robert Stuart, the grandson and heir of the Earl of 
Athol, a kinsman of the king, and his betrothed 
bride, the young and beautiful Lady Ida Randolph. 
The young man had a fine figure and handsome fea- 
tures, but there was an expression about the eyes 
and mouth that indicated at times that his prepos- 
sessing exterior concealed a bad heart and a cruel 
disposition. His eyes were fixed on the king with 
so fierce a gaze, that the Lady Ida started as she 
beheld it. 

*« Robert,” said she, ‘‘ of what are you dreaming? 
You look at the king as fiercely as though you were 
Sir Robert Grahame himself.” 

“Tt was of him I was thinking, Ida,’ replied 
Stuart. “My unhappy kinsman, condemned to 
wander an outlaw among the mountain fastnesses, 
through the injustice and tyrannical severity of 
James.”’ 


*Notso, Robert,” said Ida; “the king was not 


unjust.”’ 

‘He refused to bestow upon him the earldom of 
Strathern, to which he laid claim,’’ answered he; 
‘¢and he condemned him to prison for a crime that 
he might have committed with impunity in the 
reign of his father and during the regency of Al- 
bany. I marvel not, that on being freed from such 
ignoble bondage, a man of so fiery and haughty a 
spirit should seek to be revenged on his op- 
pressor.”? 

“ He had no right to the earldom of Strathern,” 
said Ida; ‘‘and as for his imprisonment, the ~*i~e 
for which he suffered well deserved such | 
ment. I know that many of the nobles blame the 
king because he metes out the same justice to all 
classes ; because he does not deem that noble blood 
should entitle its possessor to commit every dark and 
evil deed with impunity. But surely you cannot 
excuse him for seeking the life of the king, for send- 
ing him a defiance, renouncing his allegiance to 
him, and threatening to destroy him with his own 
hand?” 

“He has many good qualities,’ answered Stuart, 
evasively. 

*‘ Robert! Robert !’’ said Ida, her voice trembling 





with the earnestness with which she spoke, ‘‘ speak 
not thus! Let me not hear you say aught in praise 
of a traitor and a murderer! The king has ever 
been a warm friend and an affectionate kinsman to 
you, why should you speak harshly of him, and 
kindly of his enemy ?” 

‘‘ Nay, nay, you mistake me, Ida,’’ replied the 
young man. ‘I wished not to speak harshly of the 
king ; I know that he has ever treated me with great 
kindness, and that he has honored me with the 
greatest confidence on every occasion ; but Grahame 
was one of my dearest friends; I pity his fate, my 
friendship for him leads me to find excuses for his 
conduct, and I cannot help thinking that James has 
acted toward him with great severity.” 

‘** Yet speak not thus,’ said Ida; “it is most im- 
prudent—should your words be repeated to the 
king—”’ 

**T would probably have to share Grahame’s dis- 
grace and exile,”’ interrupted he. ‘But fear not, I 
will not do aught to expose myself to danger, and 
as for what I have said this night, no one has heard 
me but you, and I think not that my Ida will betra 
me.”’ . 

The Lady Ida looked up into his face with a 
smile, but before she could answer, an attendant 
came to inform him that the king desired his pre- 
sence. Ida remained standing for a few moments 
by the window after he had left her, musing over his 
words. He had never spoken either of the king or 
Grahame in the same manner before, and dark and 
undefined fears passed through her mind, but she 
quickly dismissed them, deeming herself unkind 
and unjust toward her affianced husband in harbor- 
ing them for a moment. 

It was late ere the company dispersed. The king 
remained for some time after all had retired, con- 
versing cheerfully with the queen and her ladies. 
Suddenly, however, a shade passed over his face, 
and he remained for some time in deep thought; at 
length, turning to the queen, he said—‘ Do you not 
remember, that when on my way here a few weeks 
since, I was met by an old Highland woman, who 
told me if I came to Perth I would never leave it 
alive? She was here this evening, and sought an 
interview with me, but she was informed that she 
could not be admitted to my presence at so late an 
hour. I regret that I did not see her. I know not 
why, but within the last few hours I have felt a 
strange presentiment of impending evil. There is 
an old prophecy that predicts that in this year a king 
will be killed in Scotland.” 
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“And what, or whom do you fear, my lord?” 
asked the queen. 

‘‘Robert Grahame has sworn to destroy me, as 
you know,”’ replied James. ‘And I have cause to 
believe that there are many others in league with 
him to take my life, and there could not be a more 
favorable opportunity for him to make the attempt 
than the present.” 

The queen shuddered. She felt that there was 
every reason to fear that Grahame would endeavor 
to fulfill his oath ere long, for owing to the small 
size of the abbey, the guards of the king were quar- 
tered among the citizens of Perth, and a few only 
of the personal attendants of the king and queen were 
able to lodge in the monastery, so that James was 
much more exposed to danger while there than at 
any of the other royal residences. Her eyes filled 
with tears. 

‘Nay, nay, my fair queen, calm thyself,” said 
James, soothingly. ‘‘I was wrong to say any thing 
that could .alarm you. There cannot be aught to 
fear—I bade my trusty kinsman and gentleman of 
the bed-chamber, Robert Stuart, ere he retired for 
the night, to go over the abbey and look to bolt and 
bar. Should danger approach, the sentinels will give 
timely warning, and we will dispatch messengers to 
the city to summon our guard. So fear not, we can 
bid defiance to Robert Grahame and his troop of as- 
sassins.”’ 

As he spoke, a strong light, apparently from the 
court-yard, flashed across the windows of the room. 
The king sprang to the casement. The court-yard 
was filled with men, and by the light of the torches 
they carried, he could see that they were armed, 
and among them he beheld his deadly foe. 

“It is Grahame, he has come to perform his 
oath,” said James calmly, turning from the win- 
dow. 

‘Oh! fly then, fly while there is yet time !”’ ex- 
claimed the queen, almost wild with terror. 

‘‘ And whither shall I fly?” said the king. “It 
would be madness to attempt it, they must even 
now be in the abbey. Had I any place of conceal- 
ment—but I know of none, and I must even defend 
myself until aid arrives, or until my strength fails 
me.”? 

“ Not so, my lord,’ exclaimed the Lady Catherine 
Douglas, one of the ladies of honor of the queen. ‘I 
have heard there is a vault beneath this apart- 
ment that communicates with the court-yard, and I 
have been shown the plank in the floor which it is 
necessary to raise in order to descend intoit. Once 
there, my lord, you can easily escape.’’ : 

“You are right, fair lady,’ said the king. “I 
had forgotten the vault. I will descend into it, it 
may conceal me from my enemies, but unhappily I 
cannot escape from it, as the entrance into the court- 
yard was walled up a few days ago by my order, 
because when I played at ball, the ball frequently 
rolled down through the opening.”’ 

The plank was hastily raised, and the king de- 
scended. But before the plank was again lowered, 





the voices and footsteps of the assassins were heard 
in the corridor, approaching the apartment. The 
Lady Catherine Douglas flew to fasten the door, but 
the bar had been removed. Without a moment’s 
hesitation she thrust her arm through the staples. 
But so frail an obstacle could not long keep out the 
intruders. The door was soon burst open, but not 
until the arm of the heroic lady was broken. 

The assassins rushed into the room. The plank 
had been lowered, and the terrified queen and her 
ladies were standing together in a corner of the 
room. Grahame saw at a glance that his victim 
was not there, and was about ordering his followers 
to go with him to seek the king in the other apart- 
ments of the abbey, when one of the ruffians seized 
the queen, and was about to plunge his dagger to 
her heart, when a son of Grahame interposed and 
saved her life. 

At this moment the Lady Ida Randolph beheld 
among the conspirators her affianced husband, and 
with a wild shriek, she pronounced his name. 

“What, fair lady,”’ said Grahame, with a fierce 
smile. ‘* Knew ye not that your betrothed was in 
league with us? Had it not been for his care in re- 
moving bolt, bar, and sentinel, we had not gained 
entrance here to-night.”’ 

Ida covered her face with her hands, and turned 
away. 

“Let us be gone, Grahame, and seek for the 
king,’”’ exclaimed Stuart, crimsoning with anger and 
shame. ‘ Know you not, that notwithstanding our 
precautions some of the attendants have escaped? 
They will alarm the city, and the royal guard will 
be upon us ere long.” 

“You are right,’’ said Grahame, “and I should 
be loath to leave the abbey without accomplishing 
that for which I came. Yet hear me, Lady Ida, you 
will think less harshly of the deeds of this night, 
when you see the crown of Scotland on the brow of 
the heir of Athol, for it is my intention, and that of 
the nobles leagued with me, to place Robert Stuart 
on the throne of the tyrant whose reign will end to- 
night.”? So saying, he left the apartment, followed 
by the rest of the conspirators. 

{da uncovered her face, gazed after them wildly, 
and then uttering a low cry, fell insensible on the 
floor. 

After having sought their victim in vain through 
every part of the building, Robert Stuart recollected 
the vault, and suggested that he might be concealed 
there. They immediately returned to tie apart- 
ment where the queen and her ladies had passed the 
time of their absence in the most agonizing anxiety 
and suspense, and tearing up the plank, beheld the 
unfortunate monarch standing below. A demoniac 
yell burst from the conspirators at the sight, and two 
of the ruffians sprang down and threw themselves 
upon him. James was unarmed, but wrenching a 
dagger from one of his assailants, he dealt him a 
blow that laid him dead at his feet, and then turning 
to the other assassin, he defended himself gallantly 
against him, when Grahame descended and stabbed 
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him. Weakened by loss of blood, and unable to 
make any further resistance, the: king sank on the 
floor of the vault, calling on his enemy to have mercy 
on him. 

‘*¢ Thou never hadst mercy on those of thine own 
blood, or any one else, therefore thou shalt find no 
mercy here,’’ replied Grahame, plunging his sword 
into the body of his sovereign. 

The vault was now filled with conspirators, and 
the unhappy queen, throwing herself on the sense- 
less form of her husband, sought to shield him 
from the blows with which his brutal enemies gra- 
tified their hatred by inflicting. It was not until 
she had been twice wounded, and had become in- 
sensible from terror, pain and distress, that she could 
be removed from the body. 

The approach of the guard alarmed the conspira- 
tors, who sought safety in flight; but Grahame had 
fulfilled his oath—the king was dead. 

This horrible deed excited the utmost indignation 
against its perpetrators among all classes in Scot- 
land. The king had been blamed by many, although 
without cause, for being unnecessarily strict and 
severe in the administration of justice, but his dread- 
ful death caused all his faults to be forgotten. So 





universal was the popular feeling against the con- 
spirators, and so unceasing and energetic were the 
efforts made to capture them, that in less than a 
month every man connected with the conspiracy 
‘was a prisoner. 

They were all put to death, after undergoing the 
most horrible tortures. Grahame protested, with his 
last breath, that he had only done his duty, in freeing 
his country from the yoke of a tyrant. 

Robert Stuart died deeply penitent for his crime. 
When his dreams of ambition had faded away, and 
he found that his treachery had conducted him toa 
murderer’s cell instead of placing him on a kingly 
throne, his conscience awoke, and he bitterly regret- 
ted the fearful deed that had brought upon him so 
terrible a punishment. 

He wrote to Ida, telling her of his penitence and 
remorse, and beseeching her to forgive him. Poor 
Lady Ida! the shock of finding that he she loved 
was capable of so fearful a crime, added to her 
anxiety lest he should be captured; and her agony 
at his dreadful death, was more than she could bear. 
She did not long survive him, but sank into an early 
grave, a victim to his wild ambition and demoniac 
treachery, 
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SUNBEAMS AND SHADOWS. 


A TALE OF MARRIED LIFE. 





BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 





~CHAPTER I. 


From the home of childhood’s glee, 

From the days of laughter free, 

From the love of many years, 

Thou art gone to cares and fears, 

To another path and guide, 

To a bosom all untried ! 

Bright one! oh, there well may be 

Trembling midst our joy for thee ! 
HEMANS,. 

**Come, Alice, it is cool and pleasant now that 
the sun has hidden itself behind the hills, and we 
have just time for one more quiet walk in the gar- 
den. We must contrive to bring more color to those 
cheeks before Elliot comes, or he will think that his 
bride gives him but a sorry welcome,’”’ and twining 
her arm about her young sister’s waist, Edith Tem- 
pleton drew her gently toward the door. ‘There! 
now, that you are blushing so prettily, you look 
rather more like yourself. I need have no anxiety 
about your roses—if Elliot’s name is so efficacious, 
what will not his presence be ?”? 

Alice made no reply to her sister’s railery, but her 
lip trembled, and, laying her head upon Edith’s 
shoulder, she wept violently. 

“Why, Alice, my darling, what is it? Such 
bitter tears, when I thought you would be so very 
happy! Do not sob so, sister, but speak to me— 
what is it?” 





‘«‘Q, nothing, nothing, Edith,” replied Alice. “TI 
shall feel better if you let me weep a-while, I have 
boen thinking more of you than of Elliot, to-day ; 
more of the love I am leaving than of that to which 
I am going—that is all, Edith. Edith—can any one 
ever be to me all you have been?” 

* Yes, Alice, Elliot Dana can be to you all and 
more than I have been, if you will allow him to be. 
But, if you desire it, you must be willing to confide 
in him, wholly and unreservedly—you must trust 
him with a perfect trust. He is proud, very proud, 
and any thing like reserve and distance on your 
part will surely meet with an answering reserve on 
his. Will you try and remember this, Alice?” 

“]T will try, Edith; but I am afraid I shall not 
prove a very apt pupil. I am a Templeton, you 
know, and I have my full share of the Templeton 
pride.” 

“I do know it right well, Alice. If I did not, I 
should not speak to you thus. You will not need 
these cautions at first. 

“‘ While you are journeying here and there through 
these bright summer months, beneath the first elear 
radiance of the ‘honey-moon,’ Elliot will have no- 
thing to do but to play the lover; little to think of 
save his fair wife. But when you are fairly settled 
in your new home, and business cares again engross 
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his attention, there will necessarily be a change, and 
you will be very apt to fancy that he is growing 
cold—that he does not love you as he did, and all 
that. Then, Ally dear, if you listen to the whis- 
perings of your ‘Templeton pride,’ as you call it, 
you will think that you are yourself in duty bound 
to be a little more dignified and reserved than usual, 
and, before either of you are aware of it, there will 
be a veil drawn between your hearts; and, when 
there is a veil once drawn, even though it be a very 
slight one, between the heart of husband and wife, 
believe me, it is a difficult matter for either party to 
lift it again. Do not forget this, Alice: and do not 
forget, either, that woman can bend far more easily 
and gracefully than man. See—this slender, fragile 
lily bends as the wind sweeps over it, until its pure 
white cup nearly touches the ground, and now that 
the breeze is still, it lifts itself again, and is as erect 
and graceful asever. Do not be too proud to whisper 
that little word forgive, if it should ever be right for 
you to do so, Alice.”’ 

‘¢ Bless me! what a sermon, Edith!’’ said Alice, 
with a bright smile, for the April shower was over, 
and the sky clear again. ‘‘And your doctrines are 
rather unpalatable, too; but I will do the best I can, 
dear sister, and I really do not believe there is dan- 
ger that any difficulty or misunderstanding will ever 
arise between Elliot and I, for I love him so very 
dearly, and I think he loves me as well.” 

‘God grant it, my sweet sister!” replied Edith, 
as she kissed her fondly. ‘ But you will need Prin- 
ciple as well as Love to guide you—mutual trust and 
mutual forbearance in this as in every other relation 
of life. But I wont lecture you any more now: I 
want you to come down to the arbor with me, and 
see what a beautiful cluster of rose-buds I have saved 
for your hair. Here they are, hidden away among 
these leaves. Aren’t they beauties?” 

‘Oh, they are perfectly lovely! And this myrtle 
—how fresh and green itis! Must the wreath for 
the cake be made to-night ?”’ 

‘No, there will be*time enough in the morning, 
and they will be all the prettier. But I told Jenny 
I would help her arrange the fruit this evening, 
and it is trme we were about it. Will you stay here? 
You will get an earlier glimpse of Elliot as he comes 
up the hill here, than from the house, and I presume 
that will be quite an inducement.”’ 

‘Yes, I will stay here for a-while. I want to go 
round and look at all the vines and flowers once 
more. But, Edith, wait one moment, will you? I 
want to talk to you a little longer.”’ 

“Certainly, my love. What have you to say to 
me !”? 

For the second time that evening the tears ga- 
thered in Alice’s eyes, and she again buried her face 
in her sister’s bosom. 

‘¢ Perhaps we shall not be alone again, Edith, andI 
want to thank you now for all the kind care you have 
taken of me ever since our mother died. [ know 
that [ have sometimes been very thoughtless and 
wayward, and have not seemed to regard your 








wishes as I ought—will you promise me that when 
I am gone, you will remember only my love for you, 
and that you will forgive me, if I have ever made 
you unhappy ?” 

Edith clasped the slight, girlish figure that lay in 
her arms still more closely to her heart, as she an- 
swered— 

**T have nothing to forgive, dearest Alice. You 
have been a comfort and a blessing to me all your 
life, and how papa and I are going to get along at 
all without you, Iam sure I donot know. But we 
must not sentimentalize now, and you must wipe 
away those tears. The stage will be along in half 
an hour, and you shall not have one peep at Elliot 
until you can receive him with one of your own 
bright smiles. I am not going to leave you out 
here to cry over the flowers—come and tell me in 
which of the baskets those grapes Mrs. Harrison 
sent us will look best, and then go brush your hair. 
The wind has blown it about until it is in the most 
picturesque disorder imaginable.”’ 

‘¢ Then I had better leave it as it is, for Elliot isa 
great lover of the picturesque,?’ said Alice, laugh- 
ingly taking out her comb and shaking her head until 
her golden brown hair fell in a rich, wavy mass far 
below her waist. 

Edith thought, as she looked admiringly upon her, 
that she was lovely enough at any time. 

* That will do very well—still I think smooth and 
neatly arranged tresses are rather better adapted to 
your style of beauty. But we must not loiter here.” 
And lightly humming ‘‘ Come haste to the Wedding,” 
Edith caught her young sister’s hand and half drew 
her into the house. 

The half-hour had hardly elapsed before the ram- 
bling of wheels was heard, and Edith sprang to the 
door to greet her brother elect. As for Alice, she 
remained on the sofa so quietly and demurely that 
ohe might have imagined her the most uninterested 
personage in the house, if her heightened color and 
the trembling of her lip had not betrayed her. 

The next morning Alice Templeton stood by the 
side of Elliot Dana, and took upon herself those 
vows that Death can alone dissolve. Edith’s cheek 
was very pale—paler than that of the young bride. 
She trembled as she thought how much of weal or 
wo hung upon the event of that very hour; and it 
may be that her memory flew back to one who was 
sleeping beneath the ‘‘ salt sea foam’’—one to whom, 
in the morning of her life, her own troth had been 


_plighted. But before the biessing was pronounced 


she had conquered her emotion and it passed unno- 
ticed. 

‘¢] am very sorry your mother was not able to 
come with you, Elliot,” said Alice that afternoon, 
as they chanced to be alone for a moment, while wait- 
ing for the carriage that was to take them as far as 
B——. ‘I would have been glad to have seen her 


first in my own home.” 

‘You will see her first in your own home, my 
Alice, more truly so than if you had seen her here; 
for your home now is where mine is. I tried to 
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prevail on my mother to accompany me; but she 
thought it was too much of an undertaking’for such 
an invalid as herself, especially as we were to leave 
so soon after the wedding. We will be with her 
now in about a month.” 

“JT long to see her, Elliot—and Paul, too; and 
yet I almost dread it. Oh, I do hope that I may in- 
deed call all your friends mine!” 

* They will all love you, Alice; I am sure they 
will—how indeed could they help it?” was the 
lover-like reply, and the young husband pressed his 
lips fondly upon the small hand that lay within his 
own. ‘My mother loves you already, and you will 
very soon forget that she is a stranger; and as for 
Paul, he is fairly wild with delight at the thought of 
having asister. Our little circle will bea very happy 
one, J trust, dearest, and we shall never let you pine 
for the dear home you are leaving now.” 

“‘ Elliot—Alice—the carriage is at the door,” said 
Edith, whe at that moment entered. ‘You must 
not keep it waiting long, for if you do it will be very 
late before you reach B——. God bless you and 
keep you, darling,’? she murmured, as Alice clung 
to her as a child clings to its mother. ‘ Take her, 
Elliot, and cherish her as tenderly as we would have 
done had she been content to remain with us. You 
camot do more.” 

“*T will, Edith—I will guard her as my own life,”’ 
replied the young man, deeply affected; and then 
leading the weeping Alice to her father, they knelt 
for a moment to receive his parting blessing. It was 
given in low, tremulous tones—the last kisses were 
exchanged, the last fond words spoken, the last 
clasp of the warm hand given, and then the house- 
hold band was broken, and the youngest and fairest 
went forth to lend light and beauty to another hearth- 
stone. 


‘¢ Oh, upon earth it must still be so, 
We cherish the lovely to see them go!?? 

It is strange that, whatever we may think, we 
speak so lightly of marriage. Fraught as it is with 
interests solemn as the grave, and lasting as eternity, 
it is yet made, in a greater degree than almost any 
other theme, the subject of jest and laughter. And 
is it any wonder that the young and the thoughtless 
too often approach the altar irreverently ? Perhaps, 
fair lady, you may think yon giddy, girlish bride is 
strangely forgetful of the new duties and responsi- 
bilities that with her bridal vows she has taken upon 
herself; and you may wonder if she has ever given 
one sober, earnest thought to the true import of those 
vows, and to the obligations they impose. Yet judge 
her not too harshly. ' 

You spoke to her of her approaching marriage, 
you who are yourself a wife and a mother, lightly 
and jestingly. You talked with her for hours, it 
may be, of the wedding robes, and the bridemaids, 
and the parties, and the new house and its appoint- 
ments. But did you breathe in her ear one word 
of gentle admonition? Did you bid her keep vigi- 
lant watch by the altar of her household gods, lest 
the flame thai erst glowed so warmly should go out 





in darkness?—lest the smouldering ashes should 
alone remain, sad tokens of forgetfulness and neglect. 

Did you tell her there were bright flowers in the 
path she was about to tread, but that they would not 
bloom without the tenderest care? Did you bid her 
take heed lest the cold breath of estrangement or 
distrust should chill them, or lest a wanton foot 
should trample them in the dust forever ? 

Edith Templeton was not a wife, and she never 
expected to become one. She was, in fact, a beau- 
tiful specimen of old maidenhood, and was contented 
to remain such. But she had been a close observer 
of married life; she knew well that the path of the 
young wife is beset with a thousand dangers, and 
she took good care that Alice should not meet them 
entirely unwarned. The conversation with which 
our ‘story commences, was but the counterpart of 
many others in which she had endeavored to lead 
her sister’s mind to the contemplation of the dark as 
well as of the bright side of the picture; but she 
sighed as she perceived that her efforts were almost 
in vain. There was but one dark side present to 
Alice’s vision, but one shadow on the whole glow- 
ing landscape. She must leave her own dear home, 
her father, and her kind Edith. That would be in- 
deed a trial; but as for aught else, her invariable 
answer was, “ We love each other, Edith, and I am 
sure we must be happy.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Room in thy heart! The hearth she left 
Is darkened to lend light to onrs; 
There are bright flowers of care bereft, 
And hearts that languish more than flowers! 
She was their light, their very air, 
Room, mother, in thy heart! Place for her in thy 
prayer! WILLIs. 


Elliot Dana’s home was in one of the large and 
beautiful villages of western New York, and thither- 
ward, about six weeks after their marriage, he bore 
his young and beautiful wife. Tired of the dust and 
confusion of the cars, they were glad enough to ex- 
change them for the elegant and luxurious carriage 
that they found awaiting their arrival at a station 
about twenty miles from their journey’s end. 

‘« My good mother is as thoughtful as ever,” said 
Mr. Dana, as he lifted Alice into the carriage, after 
having exchanged a few words with the:coachman. 
“Tom says—‘And sure, Mr. Dana, the mistress 
was thinking the young lady must be well tired of 
the cars, after coming sich a long ways entirely, and 
so she bid me come fetch yees.’ ”’ 

‘She is very kind. Oh, this is pleasant!” was 
the reply, as Alice threw herself back upon the soft 
cushions, and the pure breeze from the lake swept 
over her brow. ‘‘And now we can talk without 
screaming, and I am sure that will be a comfort.’’ 

And they did talk. Tom, who with his hat placed 
jauntily on one side, and a huge nosegay in his but- 
ton-hole, sat bolt upright upon the carriage box, 
never forgetting for a moment that the honor and 
responsibility of ‘driving the bride home,’’ had 
fallen to his lot—thought, as the low murmur of their 
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voices reached him, that no two people ever had so 
much to say to each other before. They talked of 
the past, the present, and the future. The past—it 
was fairy-land, for while straying within its charmed 
precincts they had met and they had loved ;—the 
future—how brightly it gleamed, as it lay spread out 
before them bathed in the rose-light of Love and 
Hope! And as for the present—“ sufficient unto the 
day was the joy thereof.” 

The day wore away. The sun sank to rest be- 
neath its canopy of clouds, crimson tinted, and 
purple and green and gold, and the soft September 
twilight stole slowly upon them. They became 
quiet then, very quiet. Alice’s gay, bird-like laugh 
grew still, and drawing closer to Elliot’s side, her 
large, violet eyes sought his with an earnest, 
thoughtful expression half veiling their brightness. 
Her husband bent involuntarily to kiss that uplifted 
brow. 

‘“We are almost home. Oh, Alice! I never be- 
fore felt the true meaning of that word. God grant 
that, for you and for me, our home may indeed ever 
be a haven of rest, an ark of refuge.” 

‘‘Amen!’’ was the low, tearful response ; and 
they did not speak again until the horses paused be- 
fore—not a vine-covered cottage, all columns and 
trelliswork and roses, nor yet an elegant villa with 
every appurtenance of wealth and fashion, although 
heroines generally live in either one or the other— 
but before a tasteful and unpretending brick man- 
sion, in one of the most retired and pleasantest streets 
of the village. 

“Oh, mother, they ’ve come, they ’ve come,”’ 
shouted a gay, glad voice, and bounding down the 
steps and up upon the foot-boards Paul Dana grasped 
his brother’s hand, and half-gayly, half-bashfully 
saluted Alice; but the kiss he received in return 
was so cordial and sincere that he whispered in her 
car—‘‘T know that we shall be famous friends, 
sha n’t we, now ?” 

‘‘Ah, Paul, Paul, you rogue, don’t be plotting 
treason so quick,’ exclaimed Elliot, as he sprang to 
the ground ; ** where ’s. mother ?” 

‘“‘ Here she is, my son.” 

There was a quick embrace, and then the young 
man silently presented his bride to his mother. 

** [ have never had a daughter, Alice,’? whispered 
Mrs. Dana, as she folded the trembling girl to her 
heart and kissed her blushing cheek; ‘‘and Elliot 
could not possibly have brought me a more wel- 
come gift. But come in, children; you must need 
rest.”? 

What a pleasant room it was! Alice’s heart was 
full to overflowing as she crossed the threshold of 
her new home. If you are a wife, dear reader, can 
you not well remember a rush of emotion like the 
one that made her shiver and tremble, so that she 
felt as if she must have fallen had it not been for the 
strong arm on which she leaned? And if you are 
not—why, you must try to imagine it as well as you 
can, but you can hardly comprehend it. But there 
was a truce to all sad thoughts and fancies, when 








the parlor door was throtvn open and they enterea 
the quiet, home-like room. The evening was a 
little chilly, and there was a small, bright fire in the 
grate, and the cheery jets of flame seemed trying to 
outshine the milder light of the shaded lamp, that 
fell upon the books, the pictures, the crimson cur- 
tains, and fairly flooded the little tea-table on which 
it stood. 

*T told Maggie we would have tea here to-night,’’ 
said Mrs. Dana, in her calm, quiet way. ‘‘ 1 thought 
it would seem more cheerful than the dining-room— 
that is so large !”’ 

Alice’s eyes filled, for she knew it was tender, 
kindly feeling for the stranger bride that had 
prompted the wish to have every thing ‘seem 
cheerful.”’ 

“That ’s right, mother. And when Alice has dis- 
posed of her traveling-dress, I shall be right glad of 
a cup of Maggie’s nice tea. These lake breezes do 
give one a most ravenous appetite.”’ 

The traveling-dress was laid aside. Maggie 
brought in the tea, and the little hot biscuit, and the 
honey and the fruit, and they gathered round the 
table. 

“Oh, Elliot, I am so glad you have got home 
again,”’ said little Paul—little Paul they still called 
him, although in his own private opinion it was 
rather a misnomer—* and’’—he paused and glanced 
his bright eyes toward Alice. 

‘And you are glad I did not come alone? That 
is what you wanted to say, isn’t it, Paul? Well, [ 
am very glad, too. Glad to be at home, and glad 
that you have a sister. You must take care that 
she does not get home-sick when I am obliged to be 
at the office ; do you mind?” 

Paul’s beaming smile said that he understood his 
duty very well, but he made no promises. 

What a long time they lingered over that tea- 
table. There were so many questions to ask and to 
answer; so many things to tell, and so many kind 
words that must be spoken. 

There was more talking than eating done that 
night, despite Elliot’s ravenous appetite ; but at last 
Mrs. Dana arose. 

“Tt is very pleasant sitting here and talking, 
children ; but Alice looks tired and somewhat pale. 
I am sure she would be better off in her own 
room.”’ 

Alice assented, for she was indeed very much 
fatigued. Kind hands had arranged every thing in 
the large, airy chamber to which she was con- 
ducted, with evident reference to her comfort and 
convenience, and it was with a glow of grateful 
feeling at her heart that she responded to her new 
mother’s kind good-night. There was no anxious 
thoughts to disturb her rest, and long before Elliot 
had finished his cigar she was fast asleep. 

‘‘T am very happy in my new home’”’—thus wrote 
Alice to Edith, about two months after her arrival 
there—‘‘and if you could join our pleasant little 
circle for awhile, you would say I was the most 
thankless creature in the whole world if I were 
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otherwise. The bridal festivities are all over (to 
Elliot’s great de!ight) and I am fairly installed ‘lady 
of the manor.’ You would have laughed to have 
seen how quietly and easily Mrs. Dana—our mo- 
ther, I mean—that word seems very strange to my 
lips as yet, but it is far from being such to my heart 
—slipped the reins into my hands, 

‘On the morning after I arrived here, when I 
came down to breakfast I found them all waiting 
for me, and, with an apology for my tardiness, I was 
quietly placing myself in the same chair that [ had 
occupied the evening previous, when she laughingly 
asked me ‘ What I was doing there?’ I looked up 
in surprise, and, if I must tell the truth, not a little 
diseconcerted ; but her bright smile quickly reassured 
me. 

**T do not know how you are in the habit of 
managing these things in New England, Alice,’ she 
said; ‘but here it is customary for the mistress of 
the house to preside at her own table, and your 
place, therefore, is behind that coffee-urn.’ 

‘* ¢ Elliot laughed, and offered me his arm with a 
very deferential bow, and a wave of the hand that 
would have done credit to a dancing-master. Paul 
skipped about and cried ‘ bravo,’ and, almost before 
I knew it, I was hiding my blushes behind the mas- 
sive silver urn, an heir-loom in the family. There 
was a great deal of laughing and jesting, but I could 
not feel quite at my ease; particularly with my 
stately, dignified mother-in-law at my right hand. 
And, if you will believe me, Edith, I really went to 
her after Elliot and Paul had gone out, and begged 
her to resume her old seat, telling her I feltso much 
out of my place. 

** No, no, my love,’ she replied, taking my hand 
kindly; ‘that will never do. You are mistress here 
in your husband’s home, and I see I must teach 
you to feel that you are such; and the sooner the 
better. But I will take care that Maggie does not 
give you any trouble with her department for some 
time tocome. You must have time to get rested, 
and to become well acquainted with us all first.’ 

“T thanked her gratefully, and went up-stairs 
with a light step and a lighter heart. She kept 
her word, but now for several days Maggie has 
been coming to me for her orders, and I really begin 
to feel that Iam 4eeping house. Luckily for me, 
however, my duties are merely nominal, for Maggie 
has been so thoroughly trained by Mrs. Dana that 
she needs but little supervision. I wish you could 
see what a cosy little house we have, and it is fitted 
up with every convenience from the garret to the 
cellar. It is beautifuily furnished, too—I do not 
mean expensively, for Elliot’s means would not 
allow that, but every thing bears the mark of his 
fine taste, both in selection and arrangement. 

‘*‘ And, by the way, Edith, you need not trouble 
yourself about that linen, bedding, etc., that you were 
to prepare for me, not at present, at least. Yester- 
day mother took me to divers presses and closets, 
and such quantities of sheets and pillow-cases and 





table-cloths and napkins as she showed me! ‘It is } 


entirely unnecessary for you to get any thing of the 
kind, my dear child,’ she said, in her kind, motherly 
way; ‘for I have no daughters, you know, and I 
shall never need these myself.’ Her voice trem- 
bled. She has not been well for the year past, and 
we should probably have both fallen into a sad mood 
if Paul had not exclaimed— : 

‘“* ¢ Better not give them all away, mother; I ex- 
pect my wife will want some!’ We all laughed, 
and she bade him give himself no uneasiness, for 
she should have due regard for Mrs. Paul Dana’s 
interests. [ could not sufficiently admire the linen, it 
was so fine and so beautifully made up. 

“The people here have been very polite and at- 
tentive to me; partly out of curiosity, I presume. 
They are very unlike our staid New Englanders, 
and I have seen more dancing since I came here 
than I had seen in all my life before. I would like 
you to know a Mrs. Talcott whom I have met fre- 
quently. She is a stranger here, as well as myself, 
her husband having removed from New York to 
this place the same week that I was married. I like 
her very much—better than any one else whom I 
have met. J donot know as you would think her 
positively beautiful—but oh, she is so graceful and 
winning! Elliot is not as well pleased with her as 
I am, but I hope he will be when he knows her 
better. 

_ “T have not written any thing about my husband’s 
love and tenderness, but it is not because there is no- 
thing to write. There has been no dark side yet, 
dearest Edith, and Love has more than fulfilled the 
promises of Hope. I think of you all very often, 
and very fondly, but I know you will rejoice to have 
me tell you that I feel, more and more, that my 
home is here, where my heart is. Tell our dear 
father that I am working him such a pretty pair of 
slippers, and that I shall bring them when we make 
our promised visit in the spring. Good bless you 
all—so prays your own Alice,”’ ~ 

The ‘promised visit’? was made early in the 
ensuing spring. Mr. Templeton and Edith thought 
Alice had grown lovelier than ever, as they looked 
upon her beaming face, and heard her sweet voice 
caroling the old familiar songs, even more joyously 
than of yore. And perhaps they were right. At any 
rate, Elliot was not disposed to quarrel with them 
for opinion’s sake. 


CHAPTER III. 


Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth ! 
BIBue. 

Two years passed rapidly away, so rapidly that 
our little circle could hardly realize their flight. 
The elder Mrs. Dana had been during all that time 
either more or less an invalid, but her children con- 
tinually flattered themselves that they could per- 
ceive indications of returning health. Her physicians 
had long been urging her to try the experiment of a 
sea voyage, expressing in decided terms their con- 
viction that she would derive from it lasting benefit, 
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and, after much urging on the part of her children, 
she had consented to join a party of tried and faithful 
friends, and was now in England, and, as she wrote, 
much better. 

Paul, meanwhile, was at school in a neighboring 
town, deep in the mysteries of Greek and Latin, and 
studying Euclid with praiseworthy assiduity. Elliot 
Dana was looking a trifle older, and more like a man 
of business. He was deeply engrossed in law and 
politics, and was spoken of as a ‘‘rising man.” 

Alice had changed, and yet one could scarcely tell 
how. She was not less beautiful, and was even 
more graceful, but there was a slight shadow upon 
her brow and lip; her eye had something less of light 
and gladness in it, and one felt instinctively that 
some “change had come o’er the spirit of her 
dream.” 

‘Well, Elliot, when shall we start for Connecti- 
cut?”? asked Alice one evening, laying her hand 
lightly on her husband’s shoulder as she spoke. 

“ For Connecticut?’ replied he, starting from the 
reverie into which he had fallen, and drawing her 
toa seat beside him. ‘I did not know we were 
going there.” 

‘‘ Why, I supposed you would go, of course; we 
have been every summer since we were married.”’ 

‘Yes, Alice; and we were at your father’s very 
late last fall, also. It is only about four months 
since we returned, and Edith was here in the 
winter.”’ 

‘““Well—what has that to do with it? Do you 
mean me to understand that we are not going?”’ 

Mr. Dana paused. There was something in his 
wife’s voice and manner that pained him. At length 
he said: 

‘¢T cannot leave my business now, Alice, without 
serious inconvenience; indeed, I do not see how I 
can possibly leave at present.” 

‘©Oh, the same old story! It is always business 
—business—business! What a convenient excuse 
it is for avoiding any thing you don’t want to 
do!??. 

‘‘ But it is an excuse to which I have seldom re- 
sorted, as you well know, Alice. I have a still 
more cogent one, however; I really cannct afford 
nt* 

‘‘ What nonsense, Elliot! when everybody says 
you are doing a better business than any other law- 
yer intown. I am sure you could afford it well 
enough, if you chose.” 

‘‘My word would have been sufficient for you 
once, Alice. I am doing a good business, it is true, 
but my income is not large, and you know our ex- 
penses have been much heavier than usual this year. 
I will try to go home with you in the fall, but really 
[ cannot go now. Will not that content you, love?” 
and he took her hand kindly in his own. 

Alice drew it petulantly away, without replying, 
and soon after lighted a lamp and retired to her own 
room. It was contrary to her usual custom, and her 
husband, throwing aside the book he had taken, 
leaned his head wearily upon the arm of the sofa 





and sighed audibly. He thought at first that she 
would return, but she did not; and it was very late 
before he roused himself from the sad thoughts that 
crowded upon him, and followed her to their own 
apartment. Alice had retired, but though her eyes 
were closed, a close observer would have seen by 
the tremor of the lids, and an occasional uneasy 
movement of the lips, that she was only feigning 
sleep. 

Very soon after Alice was married she resolved— 
and perhaps a young wife never formed a wiser re- 
solution—that it should not be her fault if any mis- 
understanding that might arise between her husband 
and herself lasted from one day to the next; she 
resolved that she would never sleep when she was 
conscious that there was the least shadow between 
his heart and her own, if any effort on her part 
could remove it. And thus far she had kept the 
self-imposed vow religiously. They had never 
quareled, for they neither of them believed th 
absurd doctrine that ‘‘ the quarrel of lovers is but the 
renewal of love’’—but if there had been any light, 
fleeting clouds in their domestic heavens, such as 
will sometimes arise in the happiest families, she 
had taken good care that they should all be seattered 
to the four winds before she slept. And this was 
probably one of the chief causes of the perfect har- 
mony that had characterized their intercourse. 
There were no long accounts of petty differences and 
hasty words to be brooded over, day after day, unti. 
the mole-hill had swollen to the size of a mountain. 

This evening, after she had reached her own 
room, she took up her little work-basket and at- 
tempted to occupy herself with her needle; but it 
was hard work. Her thoughts were down-stairs 
with her husband, and she was more than half in- 
clined to go back to him. She knewshe had pained 
him needlessly and foolishly. She had been to her 
old home often since her marriage, and her con- 
science told her, very plainly, that her petulance 
had arisen, not so much from an uncontrollable de- 
sire to see her friends just at that particular time, as 
from a disinclination to yield her own wishes to 
those of her husband. Once she rose from her seat 
and stood for several minutes with her hand upon 
the door-latch; but at length she dropped it and re- 
turned slowly to her chair again. 

“Oh, I don’t believe one word of it!”’ she mur- 
mured to herself; ‘‘Mrs. Talcott says he is worth 
to-day as much as her husband is, and she goes just 
where and when she has a mind to; Elliot is cer- 
tainly growing cross and stingy, and I wont go 
down-stairs. IfI do, he will think it is an acknow- 
ledgment that I was in the wrong, and I will not 
always make the first advances; I have done it 
long enough—though, to be sure, I was a little cross, 
too.”’ 

So Alice spoe, and she tried to convince herself 
that she thought and believed what she said ; but, if 
her troubled face told the truth, it was far from 
being the case. 

The next morning there was no allusion made to 
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this little affair—it was indeed a Zéttle thing, hut is 
not the happiness of married life made up of trifles? 
and in a day or two it was apparently forgotten. 
But in their “‘ heart of hearts’’ both felt that all was 
not quite clear between them. For the first time the 
light cloud had been driven away, not by the breath 
of affection, but by that of time. 

Not many weeks after this, Mr. Dana came into 
the parlor one afternoon and threw himself upon the 
sofa near Alice’s work-table. He had the air of one 
who wished to broach an unpleasant topic, and 
hardly knew how to approach it. Alice watched him 
with one of her old smiles upon her lip, as he took up 
one spool after another, examined the floss silk very 
curiously, and tossed the ball of wax and the emery 
cushion from one hand to the other. At last she 
spoke. 

“Elliot, you mischievous boy, what are you 
about? Don’t yousee how you are tangling up my 
silk?” 

Elliot threw down the things witha sigh of relief. 

‘¢T have done mischief, havn’t 1? Well, the truth 
is, dear Alice, I want to ask a favor of you, and 
hardly know how to begin. Will you grant it?” 

‘** Yes, if you do not ask too much. What is it?” 

“JT do really wish you would have less to do with 
Mrs. Talcott.” 

The smile was gone in amoment. ‘ You have 
certainly a very unreasonable prejudice against Mrs. 
Talcott, Elliot. Now do tell me why you object to 
my visiting her?” 

‘‘ Because I have some little regard for my wife’s 
reputation and happiness, Alice. You will certainly 
jeopardize both by your intimacy with this woman.” 

“Tt is not so, Elliot. You are unjust and un- 
charitable. You are not generally inclined to give 
credit to all the slanderous tales you hear; but 
you believeevery thing that is said against Mrs. 
Talcott.” 

‘‘ Alice, if she is nothing worse, she is a cold, 
heartless, selfish woman of the world, and as such, 
her society can do you no good. Moreover, I do 
not think a woman who avowedly lives on any thing 
but friendly terms with her husband, and yet leads a 
gay, careless life, receiving the attentions of half the 
young gentlemen in town, is a fit or safe companion 
for a young wife. She treats Mr. Talcott shame- 
fully.”’ 

‘¢ You don’t know any thing at all about it, Elliot ; 
but it is to be expected that you would take Mr. 
Talcott’s part. He treats Her shamefully. Why, 
she told me that only last week he ordered a friend 
of hers to leave the house!” 

‘‘ And did she tell you who that ‘ friend’ was? It 
was George Evans; and if he dared to visit you, I 
would do the same thing. Any woman of right 
feelings would consider his mere presence as an 
insult.” 

“] did not know it was Mr. Evans,’’ replied 
Alice, speaking rather more gently ; ‘and I do not 
believe he called with her consent. You are cer- 
tainly mistaken in your opinion of Mrs. Talcott. 


She is one of the most pure-minded, refined and 
delicate women I ever met.” 

** I do not doubt that you think so, my dear Alice, 
and I presume that in your presence she appears 
such. She has very few associates of her own sex, 
and it is an object with her to retain your friendship. 
She is an artful, fascinating woman; and she has 
exerted all her skill to conceal her real character 
from you.”’ 

“Well, if she guards herself so strictly, she can 
surely do me no harm, and her society is really a 
very great pleasure tome. She is so intelligent and 
well-informed, as well as warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate ; and I never saw any one so exquisitely sen- 
sitive. Ihave seen her eyes fill with tears many a 

‘time at the recital of arare poem; and when she 
plays and sings, her cheek will grow pale, and you 
would think her about to faint, overpowered by the 
excess of her own emotions.”’ 

“‘ Exquisitely nonsensical, you meant to say. It 
is all affectation, Alice, every bit of it. I have seen 
just such women before. But, my dear wife,” and 
Elliot drew Alice to his side as he spoke, and wound 
his arm about her waist, “a danger is no less a 
danger because it is concealed. This woman has 
already done you harm. Look me in the face, dar- 
ling, and answer me, Are you so happy as you were 
six months since? Do you find as much quiet plea- 
sure in the discharge of your domestic duties? Do 
you love your home as well? And—nay, do not 
turn away—have you not sometimes thought, lately, 
that your plain, matter-of-fact, unromantic husband 
was a very humdrum sort of companion, wher 
compared with this fascinating friend of yours? Oh, 
Alice, do yield to my wishes in this matter, and be 
the happy wife you were one year ago !”’ 

Alice’s color came and went rapidly. She knew 
it was all true; once, for a moment, she was on the 
point of throwing her arms about her husband’s neck 
and promising all that he wished. - But, alas! the 
evil influences that had been at work upon her heart 
for many months resumed their sway, and she 
replied, 

“TI cannot, Elliot; it is unreasonable in you to 
ask it.’’ 

*“ Then, Alice, I must say what 1 have wished to 
avoid. I have endeavored to break off this intimacy 
by indirect means for a long time without effect, and 
now I have tried persuasion to no purpose. You 
must cease to visit Mrs. Talcott, or to receive her 
here. I cannot permit you thus to sacrifice your 
happiness, as well as my own.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause. 

‘Alice !’? Mr. Dana was thunderstruck. Was 
that his gentle, affectionate Alice—that haughty, 
imperious looking woman, who stood before him 
with her figure drawn up to its full height, her eye 
flashing, and her lip trembling with pride and 
anger ? 

‘¢We were not married according to the ritual of 
the Episcopalian Church, Mr. Dana; and, if I re- 





member rightly, I never promised to obey.’? And 
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looking him firmly in the eye for an instant, she 
turned and moved slowly out of the room. 

Alas! alas! for thee, Alice! it is all darkness, all 
shadow now ! 

‘‘ Unjust, ungenerous, unkind,” she exclaimed, as 
she reached her own apartment, and after locking 
the door, flung herself upon the bed, and burst into a 
flood of passionate tears. Because I claim the right of 
choosing my own companions, and of loving whom 
I please, he must, forsooth, lay his commands upon 
me, and tell me what I must, and what I must not 
do, as if 1 were a mere child! If he ‘ cannot permit’ 
me to have friends and associates here, he might at 
least allow me to go to those who loved me long 
before he did.” 

There was a knock at the door. She knew it 
was her husband, and her sobs ceased ; but she did 
not rise. 

“ Alice, will you not let me come in?” 

There was no reply ; and ina moment Mr. Dana 
turned away and strode heavily down the) stairs, 
Alice heard the hall door close sharply after him, 
and the echo of his footsteps, as he passed beneath 
the window, sounded like a knell; but it did not 
soften her. She was not to blame—oh no! 

Elliot Dana stood for afew moments after his 
wife left the parlor, silent and motionless as one in a 
trance ; but—willing to soften as far as he might, the 
seemingly harsh words he had felt compelled to 
speak, and to think that Alice’s unwifely reply had 
been uttered in an ungvarded moment, without a 
full consciousness of its meaning—he, as we have 
seen, followed her, not doubting that he should find 
her sorrowing, and willing to meet his advances at 
least half way. When he turned from the door, 
after her refusal to admit him, he was more deeply 
grieved than he had ever been in his life, but he 
could not draw back. He knew that he had not 
spoken in anger, and there was nothing for him to 
retract. All that he could do was to wait patiently 
until time and reflection had taught Alice her error. 

He dreaded going home to tea at the usual hour, 
although he half hoped that the storm was over ; 
and it was an unspeakable relief to him when he 
heard his brother’s gay voice, as he ascended the 
steps. Paul was talking to Alice lightly and cheer- 
fully, and she was replying to him quite as gayly. 
There were no traces of tears upon her cheek, her 
eyes were clearer and brighter than usual, and her 
dress was arranged with unwonted care and taste. 
Elliot was puzzled and bewildered. Could it be 
possible that she was destitute of feeling? that she 
cared not for their estrangement ? 

All through that long evening—and very long it 
was, in spite of Paul’s witty sallies and unceasing 
flow of talk—he never met her eye, and she did not 
address him direetly except once, when obliged to 
deliver a message that had been left for him. The 
brothers remained conversing for some time after 
Alice retired, and then went up stairs together. 
Paul sought his own room, and Mr. Dana paused 
with his hand on the door of his wife’s chamber. 





He listened intently, thinking that she was ap- 
proaching it; but she did not come, and he sought 
another apartment. 

The days wore on. Alice felt as if Paul’s pre- 
sence was a god-send; for she could not bear to be 
alone with her husband; and the boy was so full of 
all sorts of fun and mischief, that the unusual restraint 
and stillness of the others was notso observable. But 
it was almost with a feeling of relief that she heard 
Elliot observe one morning, while seating himself 
at the breakfast-table, 

**T am sorry to be away from home during your 
vacation, Paul, but I have just found that I must go 
to Albany to-morrow.” 

‘‘Indeed? I am sorry, but business must be at- 
tended.to. How long will you be gone ?”’ 

‘Two or three weeks, I fear, but perhaps not 
quite as long.”’ 

Alice packed her husband’s trunk as usual that 
afternoon. He did not request it, but her very pride 
prevented her neglecting any of her accustomed 
duties. More than once or twice during the evening 
previous to his departure did Mr. Dana look eagerly 
in his wife’s face, hoping to see some traces of a 
longing for a reconciliation ; more than once did he 
think that her voice softened a little when it was 
necessary for her to address him ; but he looked and 
listened in vain. 

‘Good bye, Paul. You must amuse yourself as 
well as you can while I am gone,”’ said he, the next 
morning. ‘‘Good bye, Alice.’”? He extended his 
hand. Alice gave him her’s very quietly. 

** Good bye, Elliot.’’ 

And that was all ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


But oh! far worse than Death 
It were to feel, 
Estrangement’s chilling breath 
O’er our hearts steal. ANONYMOUS. 


There was a sound of revelry by night. Byron. 


Yes—that was all—and thus parted two hearts, 
full freighted with love for each other, and each 
filled with a yearning, that was almost beyond 
endurance, for peace, for restored confidence, and 
for the wonted looks and tones of tenderness—thus 
they parted, coldly, calmly, even as the veriest 
strangers might have done. 

It was well for Alice, perhaps, that her husband 
was called from her side for awhile. The armor 
of pride and resentment in which she had encased 
herself—resolving that however keenly she might 
feel their unwonted position, de should never know 
it, had hitherto prevented her giving heed to the still 
small voice that was ever whispering in her ear. 
But now there were no keen eyes to watch her, and 
she could lay it aside. 

Oh, those were long, dreary days! She had time 
for reflection, and with that came sorrow and the 
bitterest self-reproach. Back upon her heart, like, 
a mountain-torrent that has been checked for awhile 
in one continuous, overwhelming flood rushed the 
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love that even in her pride and her anger had still 
been the essence of her being—and she felt that the 
fault had been all her own. Even if her husband 
had been influenced by an unreasonable prejudice, 
when she knew how deep and strong it was, ought 
she not to have yielded to his wishes? It had not 
been a question of right and wrong in which her 
sense of duty had been opposed to his ; it was merely 
whether, for the sake of her own transient gratifica- 
tion, she should persist in seeking the society of 
one whom her husband viewed with suspicion and 
disiike. 

But her admissions went further than this. There 
was a veil removed from her eyes during those long 
hours of lonely self-communian, and she felt that 
Elliot was right in his estimate of Mrs. Talcott’s 
character. She felt that her influence had, indeed, 
been unsalutary, if not absolutely pernicious. She 
recalled thoughts, opinions, and sentiments, the true 
nature of which had at first escaped her, 30 veiled 
and mantled were they with grace and beauty, as 
they fell from the eloquent lips of her friend—from 
which her very soul now revolted. 

‘¢ Elliot was right,’ she said to herself, as she sat 
mournfully pondermg over these things. ‘She has, 
indeed, done me harm. I am not what I was six 
months since. My standard of wifely duty has 
been lowered, doubts and suspicions of my husband 
have been stealthily planted in my mind. My power 
of resisting evil has already been weakened. I 
thank thee, oh, my Father!” she murmured, falling 
upon her knees, while her clasped hands and stream- 
ing eyes attested the sincerity of her words, “I 
thank thee that my eyes are opened before it is too 
late !” 

Long did she remain upon her knees, fervently 
imploring aid and assistance from above, strength to 
retrace her steps and forgiveness for past errors. 
When she arose her face was sad, but calm and re- 
solute, and drawing pen and paper to her side, she 
poured out her whole soul to her husband. She ac- 
knowledged her partial, and even unconscious aliena- 
tion, her pride, and her petulance, her unreasonable 
anger, and her determined willfulness. She im- 
plored him to forgive her and take her to his heart 
again, to love her as in the early days of their mar- 
ried life, and to trust her for the future. The letter 
was long, and touching in its simple eloquence, and 
blistered with her tears. 

She folded, sealed, and directed it, and with her 
own hand took’it to Mr. Dana’s office, and ordered 
the clerk to see that it was mailed immediately ; 
then with a lighter heart than she had carried for 
many a day, she returned to the house and resumed 
her wonted duties. 

Mr. Dana bad spoken the truth when he said that 
it was an object with Mrs. Talcott to retain the 
friendship of his wife. She felt that she occupied 
rather an uncertain and dubious position, and she 
needed the countenance ef such a woman as Alice 
Dana to sustain her. With intellectual qualities and 
graces of the highest order, a false system of educa- 





tion had made her what she was, cold, selfish, crafty, 
and capable of sacrificing any principle or person 
upon the shrine of her own interests or pleasure. 
There were many in town who, like Mr. Dana, 
looked upon her with suspicious eyes, and who 
could not sustain her in her course; but she was an 
elegant and accomplished woman, her parties were 
the most brilliant and recherché of the season. And 
so she floated along upon the current of public 
opinion—sometimes on one side of the stream, and 
sometimes on the other. 

Mrs. Talcott had been for some time making pre- 
parations for a large evening party, and a card of 
invitation for Mr. and Mrs. Dana had arrived on the 
day of Elliot’s departure. 

With a shudder, for all the associations connected 
with that lady were now intensely painful, Alice 
had thrown the note aside and nearly forgotten it. 
After writing to Elliot the affair occurred to her, 
and she remembered that the invitation was for that 
very evening. Seating herself at her writing-desk 
again, she wrote a simple regret, but before sending 
it she hesitated and wavered. 

‘This intimacy cannot be broken off without 
some decided action on my part,’’ she thought, “ and 
it may as well be done first as last.” 

So, taking another sheet of paper, she at once 
wrote a kind, but frank and full avowal of the 
change in her own sentiments with regard to Mrs. 
Talcott, and said that it was her own wish, as well 
as that of Mr. Dana, that all intercourse between 
them should at once cease. 

The arrangements for the evening were all com- 
pleted, and Mrs. Talcott was busy in her dressmg- 
room when the note reached her. She tore it open 
and hastily glanced over it. 

* The little fool!” she exclaimed, as she passed 
the delicate paper through the blaze of a lamp that 
stood upon the dressing-table, and held it until the 
flames nearly curled round her fingers; ‘the silly 
little fool! This is all Dana’s work. I thought my 
training had had more effect, but it seems she is as 
meek and gentle as possible. I suppose he has laid 
his commands upon her, thinking to keep her out of 
harm’s way while he-is gone. But I will be re- 
venged for this insult yet. Ah! I have it now!” 
and hurriedly completing her toilet, she descended 
to the brilliantly illuminated drawing-rooms. 

The guests soon began to assemble. There was 
music and dancing and song and wine, and “all 
went merry as a marriage bell.’”? The evening was 
far advanced, when a gentleman was announced, 
who was received by the fair hostess with the most 
graceful cordiality. 

“[ regret exceedingly that you are so late, Mr. 
Howard, but you are very welcome even now. 
The crowd is thinning. I think, however, that I 
can show you some beautiful faces yet.” And 
taking his arm she led him toward the farthest wo- 
man in the room. “*I must present you to my friend, 
Mrs. Dana, she is decidedly the belle of the even- 
ing’? and approaching a very beautiful woman, 
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who, all smiles and animation, was conversing 
gayly with a group of gentleman, she went through 
with the prescribed formalities. 

Allowing only time enough for the exchange of 
one or two commonplace remarks, she drew her 
companion away, telling him laughingly, that he 
inust make the most of his time, and she had other 
gems to show him. 

‘Ts she not beautiful?” she asked. ‘Oh, by the 
way, you used to know Elliot Dana, did you not?” 

‘‘ Yes, very well, and a noble fellow he is; I am 
sorry that he is out of town, for I must leave to- 
morrow, and I would have been glad to have seen 
him. I never saw his wife before. She is very 
lovely.” 

‘‘She is, indeed; I hardly know any lady who is 
equally so, But you will see Mr. Dana in Albany. 
He stops at Congress Hall.”’ 

‘‘Ah! indeed. I shall certainly find him out.” 

‘“‘ And please say to him that Mrs. Dana was the 
chief attraction of the party. He is so proud of 
her.”’ 

The lady to whom Mrs. Talcott had presented 
Mr. Howard, was a Mrs. Dana it is true—but she 
was a stranger in town, and not the wife of Elliot 
Dana. That was a discovery, however, that she 
took good care the gentleman should not make, and 
he departed for Albany the next morning with the 
firm conviction that he had met the wife of his old 
friend. 


CHAPTER V 


See scorn—where love has perished , 
Distrust—where friendship grew ; 

Pride—where once nature cherished 
All tender thoughts and true! 


The hope is crushed 
That lit my life, the voice within me hushed 
That spoke sweet oracles. HEMANS, 

Mr. Dana had been more bitterly disappointed at 
the coldness of his parting interview with Alice 
than he would have acknowledged even to himself; 
more deeply grieved than even she could have 
dreamed. He had been buoyed up by the strong, though 
almost unconsciously cherished hope, that his wife’s 
pride—for he knew well what it was that kept her 
trom him—would yield then; that he should hear 
the words for which he so longed—nay, even one 
look of love and regret would have been sufficient, 
and he would have folded her to his heart again, and 
have forgiven and forgotten all. 

That hope was gone now, and taking his seat in 
the darkest corner of the cars, he drew his hat far 
over his face, and tears, that all the pride of man- 
hood could not keep back, started to his eyes. His 
arms were folded, his head was bowed down, and 
for many long hours he scarcely changed his posi- 
tion. He had felt so sure of Alice’s love, so confi- 
dent that nothing could ever come between their 
hearts; and now—oh! was it, indeed, all past—that 
ove and confidence? He had looked forward to 
so many days and years of almost unalloyed happi- 





ness—was it to be theirs henceforward only in 
dreams? He took no note of time as he sat there 
struggling with thoughts like these, and he started 
up in amazement when the bustle and confusion 
around him told him they were already in Albany. 

Days passed. The second week was drawing to 
a close ; he had heard nothing from Alice, and some: 
thing of bitterness was beginning to mingle with the 
love that through all these weeks of estrangement 
had never once wavered, when her letter reached 
him. How his heart throbbed! He dared not open 
it where so many curious eyes were upon him, but 
putting it quietly in his pocket, he sought the pri- 
vacy of his own apartment, and called for lights 
before he broke the seal. And then he trembled 
lest he should find coldness where he looked for love, 
and he held the sheet irresolutely, dreading to east 
his eyes upon the familiar hand-writing. But one 
rapid glance was sufficient to remove his doubts, 
and he read on and on, scarcely drawing his breath 
until he had finished the last fond sentence. 

Then grasping his own pen, with an eager hand 
he traced line after line in reply. Never in the days 
of her bright and joyous girlhood had she been_half 
as dear to him as then, and he told herso. Eagerly, 
earnestly, he wrote of his deep and unaltered love: 
of forgiveness he did not speak—but he told her he 
would remember the shadows of the past only as a 
foil to the brightness of the present. He had just 
completed the fourth page, when he was informed 
that a gentleman was waiting for him in the draw- 
ing-room, and placing the sheet in his portfolio, he 
obeyed the summons. 

‘‘ Ah, my old friend, Howard,” he exclaimed, as 
a gentleman advanced to meet him with extended 
hand. ‘This is indeed a pleasure; but I did not 
dream of seeing you here. From whence do you 
come, and whither are you bound?” 

“T left St. Louis a month ago,” was the reply ; 
“but I have been staying at your place for the last 
few days, hunting up my old friends and acquaint- 
ances. I left there yesterday morning.” 

‘Did you, indeed? 1am very sorry I happened 
to be away. You knowI have ‘taken unto me a 
wife’ since you went to the West, end I would like 
much to have you make her acquaintance.”’ 

‘‘T have already had the pleasure of meeting her, 
my dear Dana. I called at your office, and when 1 
learned that you were out of town, I was half in 
clined to go to the house and introduce myself to 
your wife on the strength of our old friendship. But 
on the evening before I left, I attended a large and 
brilliant party at Mrs. Talcott’s, and was presented 
to her there. She was the belle of the evening, de- 
cidedly. ; 

The rooms were not very well lighted that even 
ing, and the two friends occupied a dark corner. 
Had it not been for that Howard would have been 
startled by the changes that passed over Mr. Dana’s 
face. His color came and went, his breath came 
painfully, the room whirled around him, and he 
grasped the back of his chair convulsively. It was 
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a moment or two before he could speak, but then, 
by a terrible effort at self-control his voice, though 
very low, was clear and steady. 

“At Mrs. Talcott’s did you say? When was 
it?”? 

‘‘On the evening of the 18th. It was very late 
when I arrived, and I was merely presented to her. 
After having been through the suit of rooms with 
our fair hostess, I returned to that in which I had 
left her, but she was gone. Mrs. Talcott bade me 
tell you that she was the chief attraction that even- 
ing, and I don’t wonder, for I thought her very beau- 
tiful.”? 

Mr. Dana’s lip curled haughtily, and by asking 
some indifferent question he succeeded in changing 
the subject. He felt that he should die if obliged to 
sit there, and listen calmly to praises of his wife’s 
beauty, and hear the comments of Mrs. Talcott re- 
peated coolly by a stranger. 

It was very late when Mr. Howard took his de- 
parture. All through that seemingly interminable 
interview Mr. Dana bore his part well. He talked 
with his friend of ‘‘auld lang syne,’’ of literature, 
of politics, of foreign affairs, as if his whole soul 
was absorbed in the theme of the moment, and no 
one dreamed that since he had been sitting there so 
quietly, the arrow had entered his heart. 

When he was at liberty to go to his own room 
again, he took up Alice’s letter and glanced at the 
date. As he had thought, it was written on the 
18th, and bitterly, scornfully his eye glided over the 
page. She had written those words so full of sor- 
row for the past and promise for the future—words 
seemingly so fraught with repentant love, and then 
turned lightly away to deck herself for the revel 
and the dance, at the bidding of the very woman 
whose ill-starred influence had been the cause of 
their estrangement. 

He had no repinings, no weakness now. Calmly 
and deliberately he read the letter to the end, and 
then tearing it into fragments, he threw it in the 
grate, and, with a fierce pleasure, watched it as it 
turned to ashes. Then he took the reply he had 
written scarcely two hours before, with a heart 
warm and full of all tender emotions—ah! now it 
was so cold and withered !—and laid that beside it. 

“I could forgive anger and willfulness,’”’ said he, 
“but such deceit and treachery—no, never. And 
yet, oh Alice! how I have loved thee.” His lip 
trembled—he covered his face with his hands, and 
the big tears trickled through his fingers. He 
dashed them off as if there was contamination in the 
touch. 

“Tears! away with them! Let me rather give 
scorn and contempt in return for such dissimula- 
tion.” 





Paul’s vacation had drawn to a close long before 
Mr. Dana was able to return home. The two 
weeks, of which he had spoken as the extent of his 
absence, lengthened into a menth, and still he lin- 
gered. Alice heard nothing of him excepting throngh 
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an occasional business letter to the clerk at the office 
and her heart grew very, very heavy. She knew 
there were unavoidable reasons for his delay in re- 
turning home, but she could not account for his 
silence. She sometimes teared that she had offended 
past forgiveness; but such a supposition was so fo- 
reign to the kind forbearance that had always been 
a prominent trait in her husband’s character that 
she could not cherish it. She could only wait and 
hope. 

She was sitting alone in the parlor, one evening, 
inexpressibly sad and even desponding, when she 
was aroused by the sound of carriage wheels and an 
unusual commotion at the door. 

She sprang to the window, drew the curtain and 
looked out. A carriage stood there, and a porter 
was lifting heavy trunks from the rack, but no other 
person was in sight. She turned to go to the door, 
and just as she did so, it flew open and she was 
clasped to the heart of Elliot’s mother. 

‘Oh, mother, mother, I am so glad you have 
come !”’ was her first exclamation, and leaning her 
poor, aching head upon the kind breast that was so 
ready to receive her, she wept and sobbed like a 
tired child. It seemed so long, so very long, since 
loving arms had encircled her, or since a tender 
voice had fallen upon her ear. 

‘“ Why, Alice, love, this is a strange welcome. 
There—there—don’t sob so, my child. Where’s 
Elliot ?” 

‘‘He is in Albany—has been there more than a 
month, but we expect him every day.” 

‘Oh! your tears are accounted for then. I sup- 
pose you think no one was ever so lonely before, 
don’t you, dear?” 

Alice smiled faintly, but she was then busily en- 
gaged in disposing of her mother’s various wrappers, 
and so avoided a reply. 

That evening and the morning of the next day 
passed rapidly. Mrs. Dana had been gone nearly a 
year, and there was so much to be said on both 
sides, that, save by the casual remark that she was 
thinner and paler than usual, she did not appear to 
notice any thing peculiar in Alice’s demeanor. Her 
own health was entirely restored, and she was in 
the best cf spirits. She had parted with her friends 
in New York, and came on immediately from thence, 
thinking to give the children—as she called them— 
an agreeable surprise. 

After dinner, tired with her journey and the labor 
of unpacking her trunks, she went to lie down for 
awhile, and Alice repaired to the store-room to pre- 
pare some little delicacies for tea. While busy 
there she thought she heard a step in the hall, and 
stepping to the door, she peeped cautiously out. It 
was her husband. With a ery of joy she sprang 
forward, not noticing his cold, stern face, and that 
there were no arms outstretched to receive her, and 
throwing herself upon his breast, twined her soft, 
white arms about his neck. 

For an instant he trembled, and his own arms rose 





involuntarily, as if to press that slight form still 
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closer to his heart ; but the transient emotion passed, 
and coldly releasing himself from her embrace, he 
held her at a little distance and looked keenly and 
searchingly in her face. 

** Woman,”’ said he, “‘ would you add mockery to 
deceit ?”’ 

Alice at first spoke not—moved not; she had but 
one thought, ‘I am not forgiven’’—and throwing 
one wild, agonized glance upon her husband’s face, 
she shrank away from him and glided up the stairs. 

When Mrs, Dana came down to the parlor again, 
she was greatly surprised at finding her son there 
and his wife not with him; and after a few mo- 
ment’s of greeting, she asked— 

‘What has become of Alice?’ 

‘‘ She is up-stairs, I believe.” 

‘“‘ Have n’t you seen her yet?” 

‘* Yes—she was in the hall when I came in.” 

“Why, Elliot, what does this mean? When I 
came last night Alice greeted me with a flood of 
tears, and now—I am going to find the child’’—and 
off she went in pursuit of her. 

Mr. Dana made no attempt to detain her, and a 
minute had scarcely elapsed when he was startled 
by her voice from the head of the stairs. 

‘Elliot, Elliot, come here, quick! Alice is very 
eick.”’ 

With hardly more than one bound, he was up the 
stairs and in his wife’s room. 

Alice lay upon the floor, as white and rigid as 
marble, and apparently as lifeless. 

“J have killed her; oh, my God, I have killed 
her!’’ he shrieked, as he fell on his knees beside 
her, and wildly kissed her white lips again and 
again. 

Mrs. Dana was bewildered, as well she might be; 
but without waiting to ask questions, she hurriedly 
sent Tom for the physician, and with Maggie’s as- 
sistance commenced making every effort for Alice’s 
recovery. 

It was vain, and many long hours passed before 
they could rouse her from the lethargy into which 
the had fallen. 

Her husband was almost beside himself. One 
moment he would denounce himself as her mur- 
derer; the next he would implore her to speak to 
him, telling her he forgave her all, every thing—and 
the next he would weary the doctor with entreaties 
to save her; or if he could do no more, to restore 
her to consciousness for just one hour. 

‘You must be quiet, my dear sir,’’? said Doctor 
Lyndsay; ‘I know this is very terrible, but you 
must be more calm, or I cannot allow you to remain 
jn the room. I will do all that I can, and we must 
look to God for the rest.” 

‘‘ Elliot, my dear son, remember that the precious 
child’s life depends, it may be, upon her being kept 
quiet. Do be calm.” 

‘J will, mother, I will. But oh, this is dreadful !” 

And it was dreadful. For long days and weeks 
they watched beside her, scarcely daring to whisper 
even to themselves that there was any hope. But 





at last a merciful God said to the dread waves of dis- 
ease and death, ‘‘ thus far shalt thou come, but no 
further.” 

Elliot Dana had told his mother all. She had 
wept bitterly when she heard the sad story, but she 
said, 

‘All wall be explained yet, my son. There is 
something wrong about it. Alice has evidently 
suffered terribly, but I cannot look upon her sweet, 
pale face, without feeling an assurance that all will 
yet be well. Your wife has erred greatly, Elliot, 
but I want you to look into your own heart, and see 
if you can find nothing there worthy of cepsure. It 
seems you never answered her letter, or gave her 
the least opportunity for an explanation; was that 
quite right ?” 

* Do not talk to'me of it now, mother, for indeed 
I cannot bear it. But God only knows how I, too, 
have suffered. It seems to me that I can never 
forgive myself for my harshness.” 

**T believe you will find you have injustice as well 
as harshness to repent of, Elliot. It is never well 
for husband or wife to take any thing for granted, 
that is to the prejudice of the other. But do not be 
too desponding. I feel sure that all will be right ia 
the end.” 

And Elliot took courage and believed her. 

**'You must keep out of your wife’s room now, 
Mr. Dana,” said kind but blunt Dr. Lyndsay. ‘I 
have seen enough of you both to be able to guess, if 
I am not a Yankee, that there has been some !ove- 
quarrel or other between you; and do you just keep 
out of her sight now, until I give you leave to show 
yourself. D’y-hear?”’ 

Elliot gave the required promise, and the old man 
departed, with kindly words of cheer and en- 
couragement. 

“If you please, Mr. Dana, there is a gentleman in 
the parlor would like to see you, sir.’ 

So said Maggie, a week or two afterward, as her 
master sat in the hall, near his wife’s door, fearmg 
to go in, but listening to every sound. 

He went to the parlor, and there found his friend 
Howard, who was now on his return to St. Louis. 

They conversed awhile ; not very gayly, for the 
sight of Howard recalled to Dana’s mind all the agony 
of that night at Albany, combined with the intense 
anxiety of the past few weeks. At last his friend’s 
eye was drawn to an exquisite portrait of Alice, 
that hung upon the wall, and he asked the name of 
the original. 

“Why, it is my wife’s portrait, and 1s considered 
a most extraordinary likeness. Do you not recog- 
nize it?” 

* Your wife’s? Oh, Dana, you are trying to play 
a trick upon me!” 

“No, Iam not. I am in no mood for joking. 
That is Alice—and the resemblance is really won- 
derful.”’ 

“ Well, if it is, I have been most wonderfully de- 
ceived, that’s all. The Mrs. Dana whom I met at 
Mrs. Talcott’s, and whom I was led to suppose was 
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your wife, had hair and eyes as black as midnight ; 
but in this portrait the hair is a golden brown, and 
the eyes are blue as the heavens,”’ 

Elliot groaned aloud in the bitterness of his soul. 
He had himself met the lady his friend described, 
and the mystery was at an end. 

‘‘ My poor, injured Alice,’? he murmured; ‘* how 
could I ever have doubted her ?” 

His guest looked up in amazement, and Mr. Dana 
explained in a few words the game that had been 
played, and its probable cause. 

Howard expressed the deepest regret that he should 
unwittingly have been made a party to sueh a plot. 


‘* No blame can attach itself to any one but Mrs. ’ 


Talcott, my dear Howard—unless it is to myself. 
If I had trusted my wife as I ought, this would have 
passed for a pleasant jest. Alice had never deceived 
me, and I wasa wretch to doubt her.”’ 

“ Alice is sitting up, and she seems so strong to- 
day that Dr. Lyndsay says you may go in and see 
her, my son. But you must not stay more than five 
minutes.” 

Elliot did not wait for a second bidding. Ina 
moment he was kneeling by Alice’s side, and his 
warm tears were falling fast upon her white and 
wasted hand 





* Alice, dearest, best, I can never, never forgive 
myself,’’ he whispered. 

Alice had no strength to speak, but her head drooped 
until it rested fondly on his own, and as her tears 
mingled with his, he felt that it would be no difficult 
task for hertodoso. , 

It was late in the fall before the visit to Connec- 
ticut was made ; but by that time Alice’s roses were 
nearly restored. She did not tell Edith of their dark 
hours. Elliot had said, 

** Do not speak of them, dearest. They are past, 
and let them be forgotten. We will ourselves only 
think of them as a warning for the future—and there 
is no need of alluding to them.”’ 

And they did not; but one morning, when Elliot 
came in to breakfast, he laid a newspaper by Alice’s 
plate, and placed his finger upon the following 
paragraph : 

* {t is rumored that Mrs. T..... t, a lady formerly 
well known in fashionable circles in this city, eloped 
on Wednesday last with a young man by the name 
ofG..eE...s8. The fugitives came directly 
from the residence of the lady in Western New 
York to this city, and it is supposed, sailed for 
Europe in the Arcadia.” 


Ann 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO.) 





BY WILLIAM DOWE. 





Louis Napoleon—doubtless in imitation of Charlemagne—has given orders that a splendid collection of French 


lyrics shall be made and published. This will, of course, include many songs and odes on the subject of Napo- 
leon’s glory—probably every thing of the kind written—such as Beranger’s beautiful Sowvenirs du Peuple, Hugo’s 
‘¢ Ode to the Column in the Place Vendome,’’ etc. One of the finest of Hugo’s lyrics is Lui; and it is probable 
that, in order to rebuke that poet’s present furious hostility to the Nephew, the latter will have this eulogistic ode 


to the Uncle printed in the collection. 


LUI. 


EVERYWHERE, always He! his image still 
Sun-browned or snow-swept, moves my glowing 

He fills my soul with a creative thrill ; [thought ! 
Tremble my lips, with fluent words o’erfraught, 

What time, with haloes crowned, his giant name 
Stands full height in my verse, with all its fame! 


Lo! now he guides the rapid bomb ;f and now, 
For regicides he mows the people down ; 

Now deals the nerveless tribunes’ overthrow ; 
Now, a young, haughty consul, meagre grown, 


* In our language the particles he and him cannot 
stand gracefully alone—without their verbs or preposi- 
tions. In French it is different. Victor Hugo’s heading 
here is Lui—which is used alike for he and him: c’est 
?wi—that ’s him— 


Quite heedless of grammar, the French say, ‘that’s 
him !”? 
Ia the translation he or him would look awkwardly. 


{ This stanza alludes to Bonaparte’s gunnery at 
Toulon; his putting down of the rebellious Sections, 
in the streets of Paris, at the orders of the Directory ; 
nad his subsequent overthrow of the Directorv itself in 
1 99, 





From vigils, dreams of empire, high and rare— 
And round his sallow cheek his long black hair! 


Then a grand emperor, with a head that stoops; 
Ruling a battle from a mountain’s side ; 
Promising stars to his rejoicing troops; 
Giving the sign to cannons thudering wide : 
Arming with his a million souls of France ; 
Calm and serene, the lightning in his glance! 


Then captive, railed at, outraged in his full; 

His arms crossed idly on his troubled breast ; 
Curbed by his jailers, like a criminal ; 

Vanquished and bald, his clouded head depressed, 
Pacing his rock, amid the tempest’s din ; 
His thoughts for evermore a storm within! 


How great, even there, when, as a shattered might~ 
The English turnkey’s miserable jest— 
With Sorrow he re-consecrates his right, 
Keeps two worlds in suspense—the East and West— 
With his lone steps, and dies for want of air 
Where kings had caged him, in that island lair! 
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Still great ! when, ready to see God, his eye 
Yields the big tear, and he evokes all those, 
His mourning armies, to behold him die; 
Laments with them that solitary close, 
Then shrouded in his war-cloak, with no fear, 
Goes from the little camp-bed to the bier. 


There where the Conclave is the Senate’s heir ; 
By hills with lava dark, or white with snows, 

The Elbe, fierce Kremlin, or Alhambra fair— 
He ’s everywhere ; along the Nile he goes; 

Egypt is bright with his auroral fires ; 

His star imperial in the East aspires! 


Victor, Enthusiast, Prodigy !—far and near, 
Astonishing the land of prodigies ; 
Old sheiks revered the prudent young Ameer ; 
The people feared those strange hosts of the seas; 
Before the desert tribes he passed sublime, 
Like some Mohammed of the Western clime! 


His glory in the Arabs’ tents is told; 
His tale is portion of their faery lore; 

His comrades were the Bedouins, free and bold ; 
And the small children, looking to our shore, 
Step, marching to a French drum, gay and proud, 

And at his name* the coursers neigh aloud! 


Borne oft upon the fierce Numidian breeze, 
On the Great Pyramid he takes his stand, 
Pondering the wide, brown wastes—the sandy seas— 
And there his shadow, with a weird command, 
Wakes the old graves, whence thronging as to fight 
The dead of forty ages spring to sight !f 


He says, Arise! The sudden ages, stirred, 
Rise, Satraps, Pharaohs, Magi, to the call! 


* Hugo remembers the old crusading legend of the 
Arabs of the desert, who used to quiet their skittish 
horses by pronouncing the name of Richard, King of 
England. 

{ In one of Bonaparte’s spirit-stirring addresses made 
to his troops in Egypt, when they were marching near 
the pyramids, he told them that from the summits of 
these structures ‘*‘ forty ages looked down on them’’— 
one of those bold forms of expression that Napoleon 
loved, and which he knew would stir up the fancies of 
his braves. It is suggested in ‘* Notes and Queries,”’ 
that he plagiarized the idea from a passage in Lucan’s 
‘‘ Pharsalia ;’? but the resemblance is not close enough 
for that ; and Bonaparte had as much poetry in his na- 
ture as Lucan. The very sight of the pyramids could 
not fail to suggest some such idea. 





Some sceptered, and some girdled with the sword, 
Mute, ashen, moveless—and he numbers ull! 

Adoring his high brow, they seem to bring 

An ancient court around that spectral king. 


Thus in his track, which cannot be effaced, 

All things are monuments. On sand he goes, 
Yet though old Assur sleeps beneath that waste, 
And there the northern wind forever blows, 
His mighty footsteps leave, where’er they press, 

Their fixed print in the shifting wilderness. 


Poetry, History! Lo, his foot unites 
Your tops ; I cannot soar into your spheres, 
But still I meet his great name in my flights; 
And, as for praise or blame, that name appears, 
Still to my lips on fire the numbers run ; 
The Memnon I, Napoleon, to thy sun !* 


Demon or Angel! thou dost rule theage ! 
Thy eagles bear us breathless ; and the eye 
That fain would shun must meet thee ; every page 
And picture bears thy shadow, large and high :— 
Dazzling or dark, Napoleon, still sublime, 
Standing upon the threshold of the time! 


Thus, when the traveler wends from Naples forth, 
Toward Portici, to greet Vesuvio’s steep. 
And with his footsteps wakes the quiet earth 
Of Ischia, whose fine perfumes charm the Deep, 
That murmurs, as some soft Sultana sings, 
To the light noise of Zephyr’s odorous wings! 


Whether he haunt gray Pestum’s colonnade, 
Or, by a Tuscan wall, in Pouzzol, hears 
Tarantala’s delightful serenade, 
Or wakes the mummy-city of old years— 
Pompeii—cold corse of the sleeping town 
Caught once by the Volcano and kept down !— 


Or floats where Pausilippo’s sunburnt rower 

Sings Tasso’s lay to Virgilt—everywhere 
From the brown sward, and from the leafy bower, 

He sees—from ocean blue and meadow fair, 
From flowery coast and promontory hill— 
The dark cone smoking on the horizon still ! 

* In this somewhat extravagant expresson of homag 
the poet alludes to the mythology of Memnon’s image 
which gave forth musical sounds when touched by the 


rays of the morning sun. 
{ The burial-place of Virgil is at Pausilippo 





TAKE HEART OF GRACE. 





BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 





Take Heart of Grace! 
In God’s great Infinite serenely shining, 
Seest thou far up one little steadfast star? 
*Neath yon faint cloud the new moon’s silver lining— 
Melting through mists, shoots its white beams afar. 
Still watching through the coldest, cloudiest night— 
That little, lonely star-gem doth illumine 
The gloomiest sky with gleams of cheering light, 
And speaketh to the spirit of the Human! 
The pitying moon still sheds some beam of gladness, 
To show thee that this life is not a// sadness! 





Take Heart of Grace! 
Look at yon flower so lately shut and faded— 
It mourned withheld its gracious dower of rain— 
Now its uplifted brow with sun-drops braided, 
Its fresh heart thrills to the cooled air again. 
The sunny stream that ripples at thy feet 
Whilom was bound in winter’s frosty fetter ;— 
Once more set free, it singeth silvery sweet 
Its grateful lay—a hopeful joy-begetter ! 
Oh! learn from each to still thy soul of sorrow— 
Star, moon, and flower, and stream, all trust a brighter 
Take Heart of Grace! [morrow ! 
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THE LUCKY PENNY. 


BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 


(Continued from page 658.) 


CHAPTER V. 

ln Harley street, where the houses bear a near 
relationship to each other, and seem to have beef 
erected by some grave builder, who was never am- 
bitious of being considered an architect, but heaped 
brick upon brick, in the heavy, old-fashioned style ; 
laying down solid floorings—putting in solid win- 
dows—bearing in mind that there might be dancing 
in the first floors, and dinners in the dining-rooms— 
and so created (giving the walls time to dry, and the 
plaster to harden—doing, in fact, every thing which 
builders do 20¢ do now) the long, solemn street, 
which so admirably illustrates the term “ respect- 
able.’’ In one of the most sedate and self-important 
houses of this very respectable street, lived Mr. 
Francis Oldham, His name was upon a brass plate 
on the door, showing that he was not ashamed of it. 
The brass plate was as lustrous as if it had only 
been put up the previous day, and the door-steps 
were white and spotless as snow; the windows 
were bright in the lustre of unstained plate-glass ; 
the paint all fresh. Many beggars, well or ill-dressed, 
passed up and down that street, in sunshine and 
shower, but few knocked at that particular door, or 
addressed begging letters to Mr. Francis Oldham, 
though his name could be read from the opposite 
side of the gaping street; indeed, if a beggar did 
knock at the bright-plated door, the policeman 
(policemen and dogs know beggars by intuition) on 
his lonely beat would have set the knocker down 
‘‘as a real case, and no sham—a green one.’’? No 
regular beggar would waste time on such an act, it 
being currently reported amongst the clique, that 
Mr. Francis Oldham never did an act of charity in 
his life, and never would do one. 

The house without was an index to the house 
within : it was so well ordered as to be positively 
uncomfortable ; the bright bars had the effect of ice 
—it was impossible to imagine they had ever con- 
tained a fire ; the polished oaken floor of the dining- 
room had a small square Turkey carpet in the centre, 
upon which stood a solid mahogany table, like a tomb- 
stone. There was a picture (how such a picture 
ever came there was a mystery) of Christ overturn- 
ing the tables of the the money-changers in the 
temple. It was gloriously treated. The figure of 
the Saviour in the foreground—calm and erect, the 
face more than half-turned toward the cowering 
crowd he had reproved, while withdrawing from a 
presence whose authority they dared not dispute— 
was full of the most sublime dignity of displeasure ; 
the effect produced upon the people was the effect 
of will, rather than of words; the attitude was 





in itself all-eloquent—all-powerful. If you tookea 
at the picture before you noted the frozen bars and 
tomb-like table, and desolate aspect of the room, 
you would never notice them at all—it would ab- 
sorb your attention from the first to the last moment 
you passed in the shivering atmosphere of the rich 
man’s inhospitable chamber. The Saviour’s right 
arm was outstretched, yet not fully elevated; it 
seemed as though the tables of the money-changers 
had been crushed and broken while he raised it 
from his side—the arm of flesh being the symbol of 
the arm of the Spirit; there was a positive halo—a 
radiance—around the head, not painted in the ordi- 
nary way, as if brought there, but a tender light ex- 
haling from the Christ. It was impossible to tell 
how the effect was produced, there it was, a thing 
to dream of; inspired, doubtless, after holy prayer 
and supplication, that it might be given to mortal 
man to show what Jesus was—what Jesus did. The 
whole picture, in every effect, in every detail, was 
magnificently painted; and yet it was the Saviour, 
the Saviour alone, that riveted attention. You 
would have given much that the face had been 
turned away from the multitude, and toward you; 
and yet who could look upon the severity of its 
beauty unscathed! Oh! rare painter—and wise 
as rare! 

The wonder was, how Mr. Francis Oldham 
could endure the silent reproof of such a picture ; for 
the tale was whispered that he had been, and was, 
a money-changer—one who gave gold for bills, and 
took large interest. It might have been untrue, but 
so went the tale; and iftrue, then it is not to be 
wondered at that Mr. Francis Oldham rarely dined 
there, but partook of his solitary meal in a little 
back-room, where the barred window looked into 
a small, square, paved court, surrounded by high, 
white-washed walls, which even the Harley street 
cats could never scale ! 

The house, despite its glaring and ostentatious 
cleanliness, felt as if uninhabited; and there was a 
close atmosphere, caused by want of ventilation, 
which oppressed the spirits of those who were ac- 
customed to breathe fresh air. It was also a silent 
house, nothing moving about it except a very beau- 
tiful little spaniel, of a bitter, unamiable temper, who 
attempted to bite every visitor, without the courtesy 
of a warning bark. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Mr. Francis Old- 
ham was pacing up and down the drawing-room 
The chairs and sofas must have been rare and costly, 
to match the inlaid tables and buhl cabinets; but 
they were all carefully covered with brown hol- 
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land—cold and glazed ; the rich paper looked as if it 
had not been hung a week; and the dreadful holland 
that shrouded the carpets was spotless and chilly as 
a field of snow. The little dog paced after its master, 
pausing occasionally, as if wondering why he walked 
there at all; it was not at home in the room, seemed 
to have no place to lay down upon, and was 
thoroughly uncomfortable. A magnificent pendule, 
andtwocostly, but heavy and tasteless lustres, were an 
the chimney-piece ; and the old man (for he was old) 
never failed to pause before the clock, to see if time 
lingered as usual. He frequently glanced at the 
arm-chairs, as if intending to sit down—perhaps it 
was their cold and comfortless air which prevented 
his doing so, or perhaps he did not like to crease the 
covering. A very small fire was burning in a fire- 
basket within the grate, and yet the short Novem- 
ber evening was closing in, with more than usual 
fog, and creeping, creeping cold—a cold which 
rhimed the windows, and made the street-lamps 
look dim and wet. Mr. Francis Oldham walked 
on ; sometimes rubbing his dry, hard palms together, 
and feeling if there was another button to draw his 
coat still more closely over his narrow chest; he 
coughed frequently—it echoed like a death-knell in 
that still house. After a long time, a step was 
heard ascending from below; it came stealthily up, 
as if unwilling to disturb the silence. The drawing- 
room fire was nearly out, only one or two cave-like 
coals glowing at the back of the basket, and the 
mystified street-lamps cast their palest light into the 
room; still Mr. Francis Oldham walked, and his 
shadow, broken off at intervals by the piers between 
the windows, to which the curtains were drawn 
tight back, and covered with that ghastly holland, 
came and went, a thin, crazy-looking shadow—now 
on the floor, now on the wall. How dim and home- 
less every thing appeared in that chill, unsocial room 
—it was becoming positively spectral; at last the 
step paused at the door, and then the handle turned, 
and a gaunt-looking woman, shading the candle with 
her hand, said :— 

‘‘ The cook, sir, declares the rabbits will not be fit 
to eat, shall she’”’— 

‘¢ Rabbits,” he interrupted, and his voice was hard 
and grating, ‘I told her if my brother did not come, 
she should dress but one.” 

‘*T don’t know, I am sure, sir’ that was what she 
said.”’ 

‘Tt is past six?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Then tell her to put the dinner by, it will do for to- 
morrow. I cannot eat at this new-fashioned hour ; 
clear away the things below, and get me some tea.”’ 

As if the dog understood the mandate which de- 
prived her of her bones, she leaped up to her master’s 
hand; he stooped and fondled her, ‘No, no, Fan 
shall have her dinner; tell the cook to send me up 
Fan’s dinner—poor Fan.” He took the little animal 
in his arms, and caressed it tenderly, and his eyes 
lost their fierce, suspicious look, while playing with 
nis little favorite; it was strange how much the 
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cold man and the cross dog were to each other. Mr. 
Francis Oldham never looked sternly or suspiciously 
on Fan, never grudged her her food, never withered 
her by unkindness, or spurned her, as he did his 
fellow creatures, with contempt from his heart and 
door. In ashort time, both were seated in the little 
back room. Tea was the only luxury he indulged 
in, and this he drank so strong that, if he had taken 
counsel of a physician, he would have learned that 
the excited state of his nerves, and the irresistible 
humors from which he suffered, were the results of 
his libations to the Chinese gods. A knock came to 
the door, single and deep; the lonely man sprung 
from his chair as if electrified, and Fan barked 
furiously ; the step from the depths below again 
ascended the stairs, and in process of time, the gaunt 
housemaid entered with the newspaper—which Mr. 
Francis had long since ascertained he could keep for 
two hours in the evening for the charge of one penny 
—he read it in less than one, for he was quick of 
eye and comprehension; but he calculated on the 
possibility of not being able to read it in one, and, 
besides, it was a bargain. ‘I told him,’ said the 
maid, in answer to her master’s angry look, ‘I told 
him, over and over again, he must ring, not knock.” 

*‘ Hard, iron-hard, as that man seemed—unimpres- 
sible—his features and expression remaining un- 
changed, while perusing column after column of 
disastrous warfare, of frightful shipwreck, of murder 
and rapine, of execution, of marriage, of insanity, of 
gay balls, of costly city pageantry, of advertising 
misery, of catchpenny falsehood; redeemed from 
time to time by a burst of honest enthusiasm for a 
noble cause, or a noble virtue, or marked by the no 
less noble sarcasm, shivering a false speculation to 
atoms, or torturing some hoary sinner by the public 
exposure of his gilded sins. Unmoved, I say, as the 
old man looked ; unmoved by wit, or eloquence, or 
heroism ; untouched by misery ; stolid, silent, except 
when shaken by his warning cough—there was 
still beneath that mask of wrinkles, within that 
petrified heart, one eternal pulsation, that beat there 
night and day, that would not, could not rest ; throb- 
bing un, gaining strength from his weakness in its 
fearful monotony—still talking of the past! 

Another knock, by a hesitating hand, followed 
rapidly by one loud and redoubled—a will-come-in, 
whether-at-home-or-not, sort-of-knock—and then a 
tearing ring, vibrating through the house! Fan was 
paralyzed, she opened her mouth twice or thrice to 
bark, but could not; Mr. Francis dropped the paper, 
clutched the arms of his chair firmly, and gasped 
for breath. 

“ What a waste of noise!’ he murmured, thirty 
years has not changed his knock; another! why 
will not that woman hurry, he will shake the paint 
off the door.” 

There was loud and joyous questioning in the 
hall, a voice of boisterous cheerfulness shouting 
with all the eagerness of fraternal affection for his 
‘brother.’? Mr. Francis Oldham was moved. he 
did not understand it, but he evas moved; he almost 
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staggered to the door, and staggered still more when 
his brother, after an embrace close as the hug of a 
brown bear, wrung and shook his hands until they 
ached again. The old men looked each the other 
in the face. ‘*Why Frank, God bless me, your 
features are our poor father’s ; your height, size, all 
his! But are you ill, brother? or has any sorrow 
since the last 1 know of come upon you? No; 
well, that is good; but you show sorrow—you must 
brighten up.” 

‘But for your voice, John, I should not have 
known you. Your hair, however, is not white as 
mine.’? By a dexterous movement John Oldham 
removed his wig; “there,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how do 
I look now, and not afraid of the phrenologists. 
But where are your fellows? I want my things 
brought in and taken up stairs. What, 20 men ser- 
vants; well, my rascal will soon be here; I left him 
to look after the luggage, and take care (don’t be 
frightened, Frank, my boy) of my monkey; the 
nicest creature youever saw. I hope your dog is 
good natured; Jebb is quiet enough, but if she 
teazes him, he ’ll flay her alive, he will, by Jupiter !”’ 

“‘He’d better not,”? growled Mr. Francis, snatch- 
ing up his favorite. ‘ John, this is my only com- 
panion, or friend; she betrays no secrets, tells no 
tales, and knows a beggar even in the disguise of a 
gentleman.”’ 

“‘ Ah! Frank, you were always cynical. Make a 
dog your ov/y companion and friend, when there are 
friends to be had, ay, in plenty, if we only deserve 
them ; and as to the beggars, poor devils! why Frank, 
you remember our own young days; a broom anda 
crossing Would have been a fortune to me, when 
our luxury consisted in sniffing the savory steams 
that loomed from the kitchens of the London Coffee 
House ; talk of the czcreased power of steam after 
that,” and he laughed joyously ; “‘and then do you 
remember how we worked for a supper—* Want a 
coach, your honor?’ ‘here, Frank, hold the link to 
his lordship!’ ‘Chairman! See-dan—ay—ay—all 
ready!’ Ah! the days of Ranelagh and Vauxhall! 
we were hungry, half-starved link-boys, errand- 
boys, serving boys then ; but we had youth, and hope, 
and energy ; strong wills, though in tangled ways, 
and triumphed. Lucky dogs we have been, eh, 
Frank ?”’ and again John Oldham shook his brother’s 
hands ; while the proud, rigid brother writhed under 
the remembrances in which John gloried, and con- 
tinued, “*Do you remem Segue "ages our unlucky 
sixpence? I never forget the tenderness I felt for 
that last coin we had in the world! and how, after 
a hard day’s fag, and a hard day’s disappointment, 
we went to the baker’s to buy us a loaf, depending 
on the change for a bed, and how the sixpence was 
a bad one! and how the baker would have it that 
we knew it, and threatened us with a constable; 
but the baker’s wife said him nay—that I “ looked 
honest,” and “‘ you looked starved,’’ and she gave 
us a stale roll. That woman’s kind eyes have shone 
in my dreams many times since then! what a living, 
abiding thing is charity !” 





It was well that John did not then look at his 
brother Frank. 

The baker’s wife was right; more than fifty years 
had gone past, grinding its thousands, and its tens of 
thousands, and its hundreds of thousands, into name- 
less or forgotten graves ; a generation had come and 
gone, yet her judgment was still true—‘‘the one 
looked honest, the other starved.”? The children 
had grown into boyhood, into youth, manhood, age ! 
had passed through six of the ‘‘ seven ages,’”’ with 
toil and labor, been elevated by “‘lucky hits,”’ and 
depressed by commercial changes; had been both 
battered and cherished by what the one called 
“ Luck,’’ and the other “ Providence ;’’ had been 
stimulated by extraordinary energy, and strengthened 
by a fixed purpose ; nurtured, they could not imagine 
how, though they could tell where; they had 
achieved the same end, by different means, and in 
different hemispheres, and still ‘ one looked honest, 
the other starved.” 

Mr. John and Mr. Francis Oldham sat opposite to 
each other in the little parlor, that commanded a 
view of the small square court-yard, with the high 
walls; there never before had been such a fire in the 
grate, the coal seemed endowed with a spirit of life, 
and crackled and sparkled—resolved to “‘ make a 
night of it.”” The spring of the candle-lamp gave an 
occasional click, a sort of hurra in steel, and a bound, 
thrusting the candle up so as to form a mimic illu- 
mination. Fan did not partake of this dumb hilarity ; 
she knew the monkey was in the house, and crouched 
her nose between her paws, ready to spring forth in 
a moment. She groaned and growled to herself, 
wondering, doubtless, in her canine selfishness, what 
her master could want with a brother or a monkey, 
when he had her. 

Wine, of marvelous age and flavor, was pourea 
from cobwebbed bottles into glasses which had been 
dry and dusty for years; it evinced its power by 
fevering the one, and rendering the other still more 
hard and bitter; but both men were ‘‘ moderate’”’— 
the one from penurious habit, the other from a prin- 
ciple instilled by wisdom and experience. 

‘¢ T wonder, brother,’’ said Frank, abruptly, after 
many topics had been exhausted, “I wonder you 
never married.’’ ee 

“T think,” replied John, after a very long pause, 
during which the thoughts of both had been rushing 
wildly among memories of the past—long forgotten ; 
while some almost obliterated associations started 
like skeletons from mouldering graves, or arose with 
all the freshness of mocking youth before them; 
trials and turmoils, hopes, disappointments, a ming- 
ling of life and death, vapored through the long 
vista of time, into which each gazed bewildered! 
John’s jocund face assumed now a sad, and then a 
serious expression, like the long-drawn rays of a 
winter sunset; his thoughts had strolled back to the 
present laden heavily with the memory of a wrong, 
revived, cruelly and unnecessarily by his brother’s 
question. He felt constrained to speak, and yet 
feared to give his thoughts or feelings voice, his 
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age was forgotten, or only recalled by the shriveled, 
blighted man, whose manner and words had jarred 
upon the heart that only wished to feel how they, 
two remnants of the past, were alone in the wide 
world; and that it would be wiser never to touch 
the chord, that already the brother had struck with 
heartless violence. 

“T think, Frank,” he said, at last, ‘‘if your me- 
mory does not fail you, you cannot wonder why I 
never married.”’ 

“Tf,” replied his brother, and his words came 
hard and broken through his compressed lips, “ if 
you mean that der memory prevented it, so best. 
One was quite enough to be ensnared into matri- 
mony. I congratulate you on your escape, brother 
John.” 

‘‘ This comes ill from you,” replied the brother ; 
‘‘she preferred you.” 

‘‘She married me,” interrupted Frank Oldham, 
with bitter sarcasm. John rose from his seat, and 
looked fixedly at his brother. 

‘If she had not loved you, she would not have 
married you; there was nothing to induce her but 
the love of woman—the unselfish love which we so 
litthe understand. She sacrificed all for you, Frank ; 
you were not then the prosperous man that you be- 
came—she was a blessing.”’ 

“A curse!” groaned out Francis Oldham, fiercely, 
prolonging the r, grating it between his teeth, while 
his dark, sunken eyes glared like a tiger’s in the 
dark. ‘A cu-r-se,’? he repeated; ‘‘ I wish you had 
had her, with all the luck she brought to me!” 

A variety of contending feelings wrestled in John 
Oldham’s bosom; his distress was suffocating— 
agonizing; he gazed on the distorted features of his 
brother, and thought, ‘* Was it for this I returned— 
despite his written words, is he unchanged ?”? And 
then, terror-stricken, he fancied that Frank must be 
insane. For a moment, frightful as this was, he 
would rather have had it so, than know that, in his 
senses, his brother had ever dared to express such 
thoughts : he summoned his better angel to his aid, 
by a rapid supplication for strength, and power to 
overcome evil by good. After another Moment, he 
felt compassion for the rich, wretched man, who 
was grasping convulsively the handles of the chair 
whereon he sat, and muttering. “ Brother,” he said, 
* more must have passed, during the many years of 
our estrangement, than I have ever known. We 
are old men, both; we exchanged brief letters; at 
first they were cold and formal—but of late our 
hearts drew toward each other—mine did, God 
knows, toward you! We are, to ail appearance, 
once more together, beneath the sanctuary of your 
roof, warmed by your cheerful fire, stimulated, per- 
haps, over-much by your good wine—but we are, in 
reality, beside the graves which yawn for those 
who approach three-score and ten. I have given up 
the associates and assocjations of forty years, 
for my heart yearned to be with you, brother, so 
that we might end our days as we began them—if 

it was God’s will—within an hour of each other. 





For this I have crossed the sea, determined, because 
of the long estrangement between us, that we should 
now be ali in all toeach other; but while I breathe 
this air, and have the power of speech, I will suffer 
no shadow to be cast upon her memory. You 
wooed her from me, brother, and far-off I bore, 
silently, unrepiningly, the misery which I believed 
secured her happiness.’’ 

Age had failed to paralyze that large heart ! it was 
beating at that moment with the fervor of youth 
within his breast; tears overflowed his eyes, and, if 
he had yielded to his feelings, he would have covered 
his face and wept; but there was a stern severity, 
an unmelting nature about his brother, which brought 
his years back upon him, and though his purpose re- 
mained, his enthusiasm faded. 

** We will not speak of it,” said Frank, abruptly ; 
** we are two old men now, waiting annthilation,”’ 

John Oldham shuddered , and drew back, as if 
stricken by sudden ague. ‘Not so,’’ he said, 
** waiting the perfection of a life commenced here, 
to be purified and immortalized hereafter.” Such 
was his noble nature that he could hardly help—as 
he stood looking down upon the man, ‘the muck- 
worm,’’ writhing in the toils of infidelity, ashamed 
to let his face be seen, so that he covered it with his 
hands—falling on his knees beside him, and praying 
that his heart might be changed ; he forgot his indigna- 
tion in his horror and sorrow at the confession which 
had escaped from those shriveled lips; his sanctified 
benevolence, born of true Christian charity, came 
forth, and he longed to take him to his bosom asa 
little child, and nurture him with tidings of great 
joy; the cause of the deformity of his brother’s na- 
ture was laid bare before him; the hideous skeleton 
of his life was there in all its frightful, fleshless de- 
formity ; the coil of the great sin-serpent was around 
him, its breath stifled him, its eyes pierced him, its 
poison mingled with his blood, he was existing 
without hope ! without faith ! trembling on the brink 
of the damp, hollow grave, from which he believed, 
or desperately thought he believed, there was no 
resurrection. What availed his heaps of gold, the 
greetings of mef in the market-places, the noto- 
riety achieved by his wealth, he must exchange all 
for the putrid grave—for that consummatiou he had 
toiled—living his latter years unloving and unbe- 
loved—living without a blessing, dying without a 
hope! : 

John, the a the two old men by one hour, 
laid his hand ¢gi ntly—pit ingly—on his brother’s 
shoulder. . “ Frank,” he s@id, “‘ this must not be— 
this cannot be? My poor brother, what fearful tor- 
tures you must have gone through to have come to 
this.” ; 4 
The gentle, tender tone of the voice, the loving 
pity of the words, touched him ; the wine-fever was 
abating—the bitterness giving way; he was never 
otherwise than hard and seyere, but he had become 
a demon under the unusual influence of the old wine. 
He withdrew his hands from his full, but wrinkled 
brow, and spoke: ‘* You do not spurn away your 
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infidel brother? She learned to shrink from my 
touch before she died. The preachers got hold of 
her; men who cry perpetually, ‘Flee from the 
sinner—flee from the sinner, and leave him to de- 
struction ;’ but that was not all—the mother of five 
children—but one survived—one boy—beautiful as 
she had been. I looked to that boy to take up my 
life, and in his turn bequeath it to his child—that 
was the immortality I sought! John, she taught 
that boy to shudder at my voice ; she did more! she 
strengthened him in what she called a faithful stand- 
ing up against Apolyon. I will tell you; I would not 
have my child think and feel asI do for the universe ! 
I would teach my enemy to do so, not my friend— 
not my child,” the old man groaned. 

‘Speak freely,’’ said John, soothingly; ‘‘I pity 
you the more, but do not love you the less, my 
brother !” 

** But Margaret thought I would have taken away 
the stay, the hope, from my own child, though I 
had nothing to give him in return! She made him 
dread his father. My child shrunk from my side ; 
those eyes of light became dark when I drew near ; 
and when my wife lay dead, that boy watched be- 
side her, lest 1 should disturb the inanimate clay by 
my presence. He rose against me when I crept 
into the room to look my last on her—it might be in 
love or hate—he rose against me, upbraided me like 
a strong man, for having broken her heart. I did 
not do it, John—women have pined and died from 
contradiction before now! J could not help it! if 
she would watch and pray by night, and catch con- 
sumption, what could I do? She had a doctor, too; 
though the boy upbraided me, and said, ‘not until 
it was too late!’ My own child taunted me; and 
that dreary night I was heated, as I was but now; 
for I had drunk much wine, to give me strength to 
look upon the face of death. Thus nerved, he bade 
me back—dared me to take the seat which he had 
left—stood in my path—I struck him down. As I 
am aliving man, the dead cried out! It was no 
fancy ; for years 1 have been started from my sleep 
by that same cry!” His shrunken chest heaved 
convulsively, and he shuddered so, that his after- 
words came trembling from his quivering lips. ‘I 


raised him in my arms, and laid him in my own bed; 
and when I went for help, he crawled back, and 
there again I found him kneeling beside her corpse. 
If I injured her, she was revenged by the deep hatred 





that most beautiful of boys bore to, me—his father ! | 





Oh! how I watched and waited, thinking to win his 
love; how I sought to discover his tastes, his fancies, 
and force them to the one purpose—affection for 
myself. All spoke of his beauty, and congratulated 
me on having such a son, a scholar and a gentleman, 
to hold high place in good society. I wish I could 
have hated him; no, cold as he was to me, he was 
my pride, but as he grew, his genius was cramped 
by fanaticism; he sought conventicles, and took 
companionship with Methodists, little caring what I 
thought. And then his health failed, and I sent him 
from his associates into the country, hoping he 
might be tempted into the manly pastimes of the 
English field. Whatdid he then? Married—while 
amere boy, he married a farmer’s daughter. He, 
whom I hoped would have brought family and dis- 
tinction, enriched our blood by means of my hard- 
earned wealth, wedded a low-born, silly girl—a 
loving fool, no more! And when I questioned him 
—hoping they were not wed—he said she was 
good enough for him; that his mother had often 
told him of the lowly struggles and station of our 
young life; and how riches, such as I possessed, 
never brought honor or honorable distinction. I 
told him he was no more son of mine; and he coolly 
wished that such were possible! I never saw him 
after. 

“‘ Did he Jeave no children ?”’ inquired John. 

‘¢ What care I!” said Frank, fiercely. ‘If he left 
a swarm of children, what is that tome? My heart 
was forthwith locked against him and all the world; 
I have long shut out all human sympathies, and never 
thought to be moved again as I have been moved 
to-night. Now, brother John, you know me, or 
nearly so. It may be that you leave me to-morrow, 
there is no reason why we should seek to please 
each other—neither can serve the other’s interests.” 

‘Enough of this stony creed!’’ exclaimed the 
stranger. ‘“‘I have heard so much, that I can endure 
no more to-night. I warn you of one thing—if your 
son left children, Ivil/ find them out. I do not seek 
to exculpate him from the great crime of disobe 
dience, but I wil find his widow, and her children.’' 

“Ay, try it; I knew you would,” said Frank, 
worn out by his unusual emotion; “they will be 
Margaret’s grandchildren.” 

‘¢ And yours.”’ 

Frank Oldham tossed his arms wildly out, as if he 
would cast them from him; and the old men sepa- 
rated for the night. [To be continued. 





Lirr’s things, how vain! and stupid art thou, Man! 
If from their vanity thou canst not learn, 
?T is for a world unseen thy soul doth yearn— 
A world eternity shall never scan. 
Trust, then, ere long to wing thy way afar, 
Reckless of matter, space, or fleeting time, 


SONNET.—A WORLD UNSEEN. 








To yon bright brotherhood of worlds sublime, 









Where, with the ken of angel, in each star, 
Thou mayest read Dame Nature’s mystery— 

The twilight of thy day, in sooth, is here, 

Thy vision, sin-bedimmed, lets not appear 
The main-spring of that vast machinery, 
Which makes the universe roll ever round— 
His Diocese—who is the Unchangeable Profound. 
WwW. A. 








BEAR-HUNTING IN INDIA. 


1 and acompanion were camped near a village 
ralled Niala. We had started on a long and distant 
hunting expedition, and for some time had met with 
little success: it was a broiling day, and we had 
exhausted all our resources for passing the time ; had 
eaten as much breakfast as could possibly be taken 
in, seen the horses fed, oiled the guns, and were re- 
duced at last to a state of despondent yawning and 
sighing over our melancholy prospects, when two 
or three of our shikarries, accompanied by severab 
naked villagers, all dirty and perspiring to the last 
degree, marched hastily in, and informed us thata 
bear was marked down. A grand hubbub imme- 
diately ensued. ‘ Hallo; Butler, Mussaul, some- 
body! Where’s my loading-rod? Who’s got the 
bullets? Get a baggage tattoo¥ saddled—I can’t 
knock my horse about over these rocks. Oh! the 
tattloo-wala wont saddle, wont he? Give him a 
rupee, and if that doesn’t do, Zaht-maro—kick him. 
's the mussuckf filled with water? Well, then, just 
tell that nigger not to stick his fingers up the spout.” 
All this was combined with the squeals and yells of 
the loose tattoos, who were seizing the opportunity 
to have a litile private fight; the execrations of the 
tattoo-wallas, who were trying to catch one of 
them ; the chattering of a troop of villagers, who 
had come to act as beaters, and who now, squatted 
on their hams in a semicircular row, were waiting 
for the start; and the fluttering hither and thither 
of native servants, who, urged by impatient Sahibs, 
were scuttling about with the oil-bottle to grease the 
rifle-patches, or diving wildly into big wicker-baskets 
to rake out a particular bag of bullets which had 
been confided to their care, and which for greater 
security they had chosen to deposit inside a tea- 
kettle, at the bottom of a basket-load of crockery. 
At length we got under weigh, and after a rough 
scrambling ride, found ourselves arrived at the 
source or head of a deep ravine, in which the game 
was said to lie. The only visible means of descent 
lay in a dry water-course, rocky and precipitous, 
marking Where some swollen stream in the rainy 
season, sweeping down from the higher ground, had 
tumbled, half torrent and half water-fall, into the 
ravine below. We dismounted, and with rifles 
cocked, proceeded to scramble down the shattered 
rocks and big stones which, with here and there a 
fallen tree-branch or a thorny bush to catch one’s 
hunting-cap and coat-tails and add to one’s griefs, 
lined the eutrance. We were keeping the left-hand 
side of the descent; a short way below us, in the 
centre line of the water-course, and consequently 
to our right hand, rose a chain of huge rocks, each 
as big as a loaded wagon, which, tumbled one on the 


* Tattoo, a pony. Tattoo-wala, the man who has 
charge of it. 
t A small leathern water-sack. 





top of the other, extended in a kind of ridge tor 
some eighty yards along the downward bed of the 
torrent. We had only advanced a few paces, when 
my companien raised his rifle and fired. I saw no- 
thing, but I heard two sharp barking grunts—ewugh, 
wueh—not altogether unlike what a frolicksome 
voung pig makes when just let out of the sty, but 
sharp and savage in expression ; these were followed 
by a running fire of grunts and grumblings passing 
rapidly down the water-course under cover of the 
above-mentioned ridge of rocks, giving ludicrously 
the impression that some one was running down the 
other side, swearing and cursing dreadfully. I kept 
a bright look out on the point where the ridge ter- 
minated, and in a moment or two, asI expected, a 
black bear emerged from behind it, and striding and 
shuffling at a great pace, made for the bottom of the 
ravine. [ fired, and hit him very hard; but he 
picked himself up, and plunging and floundering 
into the underwood and long grass in the bottom, 
was lost to sight, We followed hard upon him, and 
reaching the place where he was last wounded, put 
our beaters, who on this occasion belonged mostly to 
a wild jungle tribe, called the Tahkoors, on the trail. 
They soon found a small drop of blood on one of the 
dried leaves which strewed the ground, and then 
another and another; and by these means they 
tracked him down into the very bottom or bed of 
the ravine. Here all indications of his passage 
ceased, and we stood at fault, puzzling over the 
scent, till a view-holla from one of the watchers 
perched on the surrounding heights, set us running 
with all our might. What we ran for I do not very 
clearly know; one generally does 2zo¢ know on 
these occasions; a shout is heard, and instigated 
and animated by the shikarries, and followed by a 
flying escort of gun-carriers, one goes off wildly, 
with a vague fear of missing the bear by not being 
in time. On this occasion my shikarry led away at 
speed, till I, encumbered with my gun, was nearly 
done for, and had only wind left to run on blindly m 
his wake, with just a vision of his long brown legs 
twinkling before me in a long trot, or hopping with 
prodigious strides over fallen tree-trunks. This ex- 
ercise lasted till we had run the whole length of the 
ravine, nc small distance, and I at length found my- 
self at a stand part of the way up the hill-side lead- 
ing out of the far end; the sun blazing its fiercest, 
myself half stifling in my own steam and internal 
heat, and exhausting myself in broken-winded exe- 
crations of the water-carrier, Who, of course, was 
haif a mile behind; and the bear not to be found. 
Nothing was left but patience’; to walk quietly up 
the rest of the hill, and get the beaters to work again, 
Now commenced the usual bear-hunting process. 
First the bear is seen here, and then there; we 
scramble into one ravine, and then out of it, and then 
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into another ; now comes a distant view-holla, and 
away we go, scrambling and tumbling over rocks 
and stones, diving under overhanging boughs, and 
tearing through thorny bushes; and then, perhaps, 
we cool ourselves by sitting for an hour at a time in 
the chill black shade of a mass of broken rocks, 
gazing anxiously into some deep broad ravine, which, 
contracting as it approaches our position, finally de- 
bouches by a steep zig-zag track or path leading 
within short gun-shot of our ambush, and supposed 
to be the road the bear will take. All around and 
in front, receding down the steep and broken slope 
at our feet, are tall trees, their cool, large, tropical- 
looking leaves showing black and well-defined in the 
shade against the sun-lit tops of the trees far down 
in the bottom of the ravine. Here and there amongst 
the dark foliage of the foreground is the brilliant 
scarlet blossom of the pangara, a large thorny tree 
completely destitute of leaves, and bearing nothing 
but a bright red flower ; and in the further tree-tops, 
brought by the sudden fall of the ravine side almost 
on «a level with our eyes, curious little birds. are 
twittering and darting. The beaters, unseen by us, 
are thrown into the far end. For some time all is 
silent, unless for the fall of a dead leaf, or the chirp 
and rustling dart of some little bird; and then the 
sound of voices and shouts rises in that quiet, still 
ravine, faint and distant at first, rising and falling, till 
at length it bursts into the diabolical yelling and 
shrieking that announces that the game is on foot. 
** Look, Sahib, look,” cries a shikarry, ‘‘ there he 
is! there—there—there !” Far away in the bottom 
of the valley, where a small open glade winds 
through the wood, we catch a glimpse of him, and 
then another and another, as he canters slowly 
amongst the trees; then, emerging into the open 
ground, he gives us a full view of his fat, furry, 
round carcass, as he crosses the glade at a slow 
lumbering canter, raising himself slowly on his hind 
legs and then throwing himself heavily forward, and 
thus making way in a succession of clumsy plunges, 
occasionally stopping to reconnoitre. He gains the 
cover on the near side of the glade, and is lost to 
sight; the pursuing beaters, diminutive in the dis- 
tance, like little brown ants, are seen pouring over 
the open ground ; they dive again into the forest, and 
the whole hunt vanishes from sight, leaving no in- 
dication of its existence but the unearthly screeches 
which come louder and nearer every moment. It 
has a strange effect on the nerves, not altogether 
agreeable, to sit anxiously perched on a rock, with 
the rifle cocked, listening to the thickening of this 
infernal uproar, and waiting till the crack of boughs 
and twigs shall give notice that the business is be- 
coming serious and the “ nurrug’’* at hand. 

On comes the din, rising and rising, till it reaches 
the very foot of the slope on which we are posted, 
and we begin restlessly to handle the guns, and 
screw into some position that shall give a firmer 
foot-hold, or give the rifle aclearer sweep; and then 


* Nurrug is the word for a bear used in the Concan. 
The true Maratha word, used in the Deccan, is aswul. 


it falls, and breaks into a puzzled talking and debat 
ing. The bear has again given us the slip, and 
made for yet another ravine. Away we go, stiff and 


into an awful heat again; and again we lie under a 
tree on some high ridge, looking idly on the wooded 
ranges, with their intervening valleys, stretching 
far away, one behind the other, listening to the oc- 
casional cries of the beaters, which now and then 
drop altogether, leaving no sound but the long hoot 
of a wild bird coming from the depths of some far- 
off wood ; then we get into despair, and then a burst 
of screeches and yells puts us into fresh hope; the 
bear, say the shikarries, is close at hand, lying under 
that kurwund bush, and he’ll come up just where 
the Sahib is, and Ahnga wur yé-eel, he'll charge 
right into him toa certainty. The Sahib looks with 
awe toward the green top of the bush, just showing 
some fifty yards off amongst the brown tree-trunks 
and thick brushwood of the ravine side; all is silent, 
while the beaters are moved up to the spot. This is 
the nervous moment; the Sahib stands grim and 
silent, with his finger on the trigger, the shikarry 
stands at his elbow with the spare guns, and strains 
his eyes on the kurwund bush. A slight yell is 
heard. ‘Now he’ll come,’ thinks the Sahib, and 
feels strongly inclined to run away ; but works him- 
self up instead into a state of desperation; at the 
very height of which the incipient yell drops, and is 
followed by a dead silence. Where the deuce are 
the beaters? Panee peené ko geté, they ’re gone to 
drink water. With an inarticulate grunt of execra- 
tion, the Sahib pitches his rifle into the shikarry’s 
hand, and jams both hands into his pockets with an 
air of dogged despair which seems to intimate thet 
he means never to take them out again, but to keep 
them there as a symbol of despair all his life. And 
so by turns his enthusiasm is quashed, and then 
raised, and then quashed again, till he finishes by 
feeling rather sick. I know that J felt so several 
times in the course of this day’s proceedings. At 
length, toward evening, as the light of the setting 
sun was catching the green tops of the trees on the 
ravine side, making them gleam out like the eyes in 
a peacock’s tail from amongst the brown underwood, 
the bear was dislodged in full view, and as he was 
making off for the bottom of a deep ravine or valley, 
received another ball, which, however, was not 
sufficient to stop his course. I scrambled and tum- 
bled down in his track with all speed. Before I had 
reached the open ground in the bottom he was out 
of sight, concealed by the wood which covered each 
side of the ravine, and here and there stretching 
down into its very bottom, intercepted the view; 
but I still ran perseveringly, guided by the yells of 
the beaters, and the flying escort of Tahkoors, who 
were hanging on his rear like a pack of hounds, and, 
as the poor beast was wounded and moving slowly, 
began to close with him. He evidently had not the 
heart to take up the valley side, but kept in its bed; 
and here, in a clump of wood, I got, not sight of him, 
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but evidence of his presence in sundry savage grunts, 


chilly at first from our long rest, but soon breaking . 
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and the sight of a swarm of Tahkoors, who had 
closed too near upon him, flying right and left m 
every direction. I pressed on, caught sight of him 
moving slowly over a rise of the ground, and fired: 
he still held his course, and I, screeching for my 
shikarry with the other gun, had to stop to Joad, and 
then by hard running to close up within range and 
fire again. In this way, firing whenever! got within 
reach, then stopping to load, and making up the lost 
ground by running, I went on till T was ready to 
burst and blow up. My hand shook so much with 
the exertion that I could not hold my gun steady, 
and many of my balls missed; many, however, hit, 
and tumbled the bear over, but he always growled, 
picked himself up, and stalked off again. Once I got 
very close, and let off all my barrels without keep- 
ing one in reserve: the last shot hit hard, and the 
bear, with a prodigious floundering and savage grunt- 
ing, turned as if to charge ; upon which I found my- 
self skipping up the hill-side with an agility which, 
considering my previous blown state, was quite sur- 
prising. However, he was too much done to be able 
to follow up the impression. I looked over my 
shoulder, saw him walking off in the old direction, 
and immediately took up the pursuit again. He got 
slower and slower, and at length, after traversing 
the whole length of the valley, was driven into the 
little dry stony bed of a river. I had halted to load, 
and running up to the spot, I found the whole pack 
of Tahkoors in high excitement, with bended bows, 
lining the near side of the nulla or channel. I 
pushed on in front of them, and saw the bear near 
the far side, taking wind before ascending the steep 
bank. I gave him a ball within twenty yards dis- 
tance; he walked heavily a few steps, and then fell 
for the last time, close under the bank. The natives 
would not come near so long as he had a spark of 
life in him, but as soon as I had put him beyond all 
chance of resuscitation, by sending a ball into his 
head, they rushed in like a pack of hounds into a fox, 
and assailed him with sticks and stones; each man 
flying past him at speed, taking a fierce blow en pas- 
sant, with a grunt of hatred and exultation, just as 
if the beast were alive, and they were engaged in a 
desperate combat with him, and needed all their 
agility to escape his clutches. I had some difficulty 
in preventing them from pounding him to pieces, and 
in inducing them to moderate their transports ‘of 
valor, and skin him. He wasa large old male bear, 
and was regularly riddled with balls, besides an 
arrow wound in the head, inflicted by a native. He 
did not die quite unrevenged, as he had previously 
succeeded in “ eating’”’ a beater, as the natives said ; 
a calamity which was not quite so severe as might 
be imagined, seeing that the eaten individual came 
that evening to our camp to ask for brandy. 

This species of bear is perfectly different from 
that found in Europe: it is, I believe, the Ursus 
labiatus, or Ours jongleur, of Cuvier, the latter 
name being, I suppose, derived from the fact of its 
being commonly led about as a show by the Indian 
jugglers. It used once to be shown in English 





menageries under the name of “sloth bear.”” The 
title of “sloth”? applies to some peculiarity in its 
teeth, which formerly led to its being classed 
amongst the sloths, and not to any moral or physical 
quality entitling it to such a name. Indeed, nobody 
who ever stood a charge from one would think of 
accusing it of “‘sloth.’’? It is an animal of consider- 
able courage, and sometimes attacks savagely. I 
shall not forget in a hurry the first occasion on which 
I received this mark of attention. 

We were camped at Koosoor, a village on the 
Ghauts, when we received intelligence of a ‘ but- 
ché-walee,” ¢. ¢., a she-bear with cubs, and imme- 
diately started in pursuit. 

The scene of action was a narrow path or track 
running along the face of the Ghaut overhanging the 
Concan; to our left rose a scarp of rugged black 
rock, in many places overhanging the path; to our 
right the mountain-side went down in a fall which, 
if it was not perpendicular, was not very far from it. 
Beneath us a deep ravine ran to our rear into the 
angle formed hy the intersection of the face of the 
cliff we were standing on with that of another cliff 
projecting forward into the Concan. The bear was 
said to be lying on this path, under an overhanging 
point of the scarp. The shikarries’ plan was to 
drive her down upon us, and they accordingly 
pointed out to us what they considered a good post 
for us to take ; but I, being anxious for “ first blood,” 
pushed on ahead; my companion pushed on ahead 
of me again; I followed him up, and it ended in our 
getting very near to her den, which, however, was 
concealed from us by a jutting shoulder of rock, 
round which the path wound. If we had exerted 
our ingenuity to find a bad place we could not have 
done much better, for the projecting rock cut off all 
further view, and gave the bear the best chance in 
the world for advancing under its cover, and then 
making a sudden dash at us with the least possible 
exposure to our fire, Immediately under the point 
where we stood the fall to our right hand was, for a 
short distance, moderately sloping, fringed with 
bushes, and bearing one small tree, in which my 
companion, like a wise man, instantly ensconced 
himself, thereby gaining the double advantage of 
being able in some degree to see round the corner, 
and of being out of the beast’s way. I stood right 
in her path, to the great disgust of my shikarry, who 
thought long shots by far the pleasantest way of 
fighting, but who, in the execution of his duty, was 
bound to stand close behind me with the spare guns 
For some time we waited in a dead silence: then 
rose the yells of the beaters, strangely echoed back 
from the projecting mountain-side in our rear and 
the deep ravine beneath, out of which they seemed 
to come surging and whirling in strange tumult, so 
loud that I could searcely help believing that there 
really were men yelling. 

[ had before this been in at the death of several 
bears, but had never seen one charge, and conse- 
quently had no very clear idea of its style of execut- 
ing this performance, beyond an idea which I had 
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picked up from books and pictures, thai, on ap- 
proaching within a moderate gun-shot, it would 
rear itself on its hind legs, and waddle up to me 
after the fashion of a tipsy’man, with the intention 
of *‘hugging,”’ thereby giving me every leisure and 
convenience for taking a cool shot. Fortunately, I 
was not so persuaded of this fact as to neglect to 
cock all barrels, and to keep my finger on the trigger 
of my rifle, and my eyes rather anxiously fixed 
on the turn of the path. Suddenly my companion 
fired, and I heard two savage grunts round the cor- 
ner; still, fora second or two—two very long, un- 
pleasant seconds—I saw nothing. All at once my 
shikarry, in no end of a fright, sung out, ** Mar, mar, 
sahib !’’—“‘ Fire, fire, sir '’’"—and a great bear dashed 
on to the path at a hard gallop, grunting furiously. 
She came so suddenly, and charged so savagely, that 
I had barely time to fire my rifle and fling it down be- 
fore she was close on me; another spring or two would 
have brought her to close quarters, when I snatched 
my second gun from my shikarry and took a regular 
snap shot at her head. One does not very clearly 
know how things happen on such occasions, but I 
do not believe that I even had the butt of the gun to 
my shoulder, but just threw it out like a great horse- 
pistol and fired, and, at the same time making a step 
sideways to carry me clear of her charge, I lost my 
footing, and went scrambling and tumbling into the 
bushes which fringed the lower side of the path. In 
the midst of my downfall, however, I just cast a 
glance at the bear—saw her, on receiving the shot, 
contract herself convulsively into a ball, and, with 
loud grunts, go rolling head over heels down the 
slope, bounding from one projection to another, like 
a great bundle of dirty clothes, till she went clean 
out of sight. My next glance was at my shikarry, 
who had preceded me in the tumble into the bushes. 
I caught a glimpse of his face before the delightful 
expression had worn off—his great cavernous mouth 
wide open in huge horror, the long bristles of his 
moustache standing straight on end, and his little 
eyes nearly starting out of his head—he looked like 
the frightful hairy Jack-in-a-box, ail mouth, teeth 
and bristles, that they sometimes sell in London toy- 
shops. We lost no time in getting into the ravine 
below to ascertain the fate of the bear, and found her 
quite dead just where she had fallen, with her upper 
jaw smashed by the concussion. Both my bullets 
had struck: the first had been too low, had raked 
her along the belly and lodged under the skin; the 
second had entered behind the head, and gone com- 
pletely through the neck, coming out at the throat. 
She had two cubs, they said—one we caught, a little 
savage beast, about as big as a terrior-dog, who 
made the forest echo again with squalls that would 
have beaten out of sight the united screams of all the 
parrots in the Zoological Gardens. 

1 confess that, on this occasion, I was not very far 
from being—as the natives assured me—“ eaten ;”’ 
and it was not the only time when I escaped more 
by good luck than good management; but, never- 
theless, I believe that of all big and savage game a 





bear is the one which can be encountered with the 
most safety, and which requires the least amount of 
good shooting on the part of the hunter: that is, if 
he can only make sure of his own coolness and 
steadiness; if he cannot do that, he had better stay 
at home or, at any rate, never trust himself out of 9 
tree. Some animals are so hard to kill, that a ball, 
unless administered with the utmost exactness, pro- 
duces for the time being no effect; and they are, at 
the same time, so swift in pace and crushing in 
weight and size, that few men would have the nerve 
to let them charge up within the very short distance 


pat which alone a bad shot could, with any certainty, 


reckon upon putting his ball where he wanted. 
With a bear this is not the case; in his hinder end 
he would carry off the fire of a battalion, and seem 
rather the better for it, which is one reason why a 
“stern chase’ after a bear is of even more than the 
proverbial length; but, a ball anywhere in the neck 
or chest floors him at once, and though his charge is 
as savage as that of a bull-dog, neither his speed nor 
size are such as to prevent the hunter from letting 
him come within a few yards of the muzzle before 
giving the last shot. If he should fail in that, and 
still come out of the scrape unhurt, he may consider 
himself a very clever or a very lucky fellow. 

I once failed in bringing down a charging bear at 
close quarters, and escaped untouched: partly, I 
imagine, because the bear, although not droppod by 
the shot, felt himself severely hit and his strength 
failing; partly from sheer good luck. We were in 
pursuit of a bear ina large thickly wooded valley, 
hemmed in by mountain-sides and hill-tops, and 
were posted so as to command two passes, which, 
at about a gun-shot distance from each other, formed 
the only means of egress from one end of the valley. 
We had been compelled to choose our own posts, 
for our shikarries were down in the valley with the 
beaters, and our chief guide, the village patel, * a 
most unwarlike character, who used to amuse us by 
shaking from head to foot as if in an ague-fit when- 
ever he got within hail of a bear, had shown him- 
self utterly inefficient. For some time we watched 
the operations of the natives below, and at length 
had the pleasure of seeing the bear get up just out of 
shot, in rear of the line of beaters, out of a piece of 
jungle which they had beaten carelessly, and quietly 
walk off to the far end of the valley, where there 
was another pass. My companion, who had with 
him several village guides, bolted off in pursuit. I, 
although not a rifle-shot off, was impeded by a deep 
narrow ravine choked with dry prickly bushes, 
which detained me so long that before I could get 
clear of it he was out of sight. My gun-carriers 
were, unfortunately, all men whom I had brought 
with me from cantonments, and were conse- 
quently as little acquainted with the jungle as 
myself, so that I had nothing left but to follow ata 
venture in the direction the bear had taken, choos- 
ing what bore the greatest resemblance to a path, 
and keeping a course along the steep _hill-sides 

* The head man of a village. 
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which bounded the valley, half-wey between top 
and bottom. 

My path, as jungle-paths taken at random usually 
do, soon vanished, and left me climbing amongst 
rocks and thorns to such a disagreeable extent, that 
I gave up the pursuit as hopeless, and struck down 
for the bottom of the valley, hoping to get on better 
ground. In this I was greviously disappointed: the 
deeper I plunged into the jungle the thicker and more 
impassable I found it; and afier making my way 
with much labor and pains over a considerable tract 
of ground in pursuit of the cries of the beaters, 
which began to grow fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance, I came to a regular stand-still in front of a 
thorny thicket, which seemed effectually to stop 
further progress. I was at my wit’s end, and being 
quite sick of following the deceitful jungle-paths, 
~which—made, as I imagine, by wild beasts—seemed 
to have an especial talent for going round and round, 
and leading nowhere except into a thick bush, I 
quietly sat down, and set my gun-carriers to holloa 
for assistance to the look-outs perched on the hill- 
tops. They heard us, and in the obliging manner 
peculiar to the gentle Hindoo, hollaed in return, but 
not a step did they move toward us; and, finally, as 
the bear pursued his course, they walked off in the 
same direction, leaving us to take care of ourselves. 
By this time the cries of the beaters had sunk into 
silence, and I, in an awful state of mind, hot, dirty, 
scratched, and almost visibly smoking with mingled 
heat and wrath, began to think of laboriously cutting 
my way up toa hill-top, and thence striking for the 
tents. Asa last effort, however, to rejoin the hunt, 
I went viciously at the thorny thicket, knife in hand, 
and succeeded in cutting and tearing my way through, 
and reaching the bottom or centre of the valley. 
Here I found a small path, which I followed at ran- 
dom till, by good luck, I stumbled on an old solitary 
native, herding buffaloes. I immediately pressed 
him into my service, and under his guidance suc- 
ceeded in reaching the spot where the pursuit had 
come to a check, and my companion, perched on a 
rock overhanging one of the little tributary ravines 
which dinted the upper part of the mountain-sides, 
was beleaguering the bear. 

Before long the beast was dislodged, and, as he 
was scuttling off for the bottom of the valley, 
wounded by a rifle-shot, I gave chase at full speed ; 
and, preceded by a villager and followed by my gun- 
carriers, Went tearing, skipping, and diving through 
the jungle with such effect, that—on reaching a little 
narrow path which, hemmed in and darkened by the 
thick, dry, overarching jungle, traversed the moun- 
tain-side not far from its base—I found that I had 
outstripped the game, and got below him. AsI ran 
along the path I could, by the crashing of the bushes 
in the jungle above me, trace the bear’s course; 
which, although not very far from parallel with 
mine, was such as to bring him every moment 
nearer and nearer. I fully expected to come into 
collision with him, and was not disappointed: a 
loud crash close at hand, and a horrid yell from the 
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natives of ‘* Ba, ba, ba, ba, ba! Ahla, Ahla!”’—and 
before the niggers had time to make a good bolt of 
it, he was in the midst of us, jumping, grunting, and 
roaring, and looking in that gloomy, overshadowed 
path, amongst the crashing bushes, like a small hip- 
popotamus. My guide, who had been leading the 
way, dashed by me in full flight, bringing the bear’s 
charge on me. I fired one barrel with the best aim 
I could get: I cannot say whether I hit him, but he 
came on as viciously as ever; I shoved the muzzle 
of the gun at him, and again the blaze of the powder 
lighted up the dark path, and for the moment hid 
him in the glare. Under cover of the smoke I made 
a dash at the jungle on the upper side of the path, 
and was immediately pulled up short by the wall of 
dense bushes: the bear, apparently stunned and con- 
founded by the last shot, was jumping and roaring in 
the path just beneath me. If he had cast his eyes up 
hill instead of down, he would have had nothing to 
do but to pick me out of the bush, and take his re- 
venge: fortunately, all he saw was the downward 
slope, clear of enemies; and, with a furious plunge, 
down he went, crashing, into the thick underwood, 
and vanished from sight. I hastily collected my 
scattered flock of followers, who had carefully car- 
ried themselves and the guns out of the battle, and 
made for the bottom of the valley. By this time the 
beaters began to close up from all quarters, and to 
appear in little parties in Indian file, threading at a 
trot the narrow jungle-paths, flocking in all haste to 
the scene of action. A shikarry amongst them hol- 
laed to me that the bear had fallen in a dry, rocky 
nulla, down in the bottom of the valley. I pushed 
on into it, and for a few moments followed the course 
without catching sight of him. He did not, how- 
ever, leave me long in doubt; for he no sooner saw 
me than he picked himself up and, with his muzzle 
all bloody and his tongue out, evidently feeble and 
desperately hard hit, but savage to the last, came up 
to the charge at a slow canter, with the greatest de- 
termination. I took steady aim, and knocked him 
over: he rose again, as if to charge; but, before he 
could get under weigh I hit him again, and down he 
went, struggling in death. I got another gun from 
the natives, who, as usual, were dancing about at a 
prudent distance on the borders of the skirmish, 
and putting it close to his head, finished him just as 
my companion, who had been by some accident 
thrown out in the chase, came up. We were both 
greatly amused at the speed and ingenuity with 
which the shikarry, a decided ‘‘enemy to strife,” . 
and his long-jegged, lan!ry son, a still more promis- 
ing member of the Peace Society, contrived to show 
up the instant that the bear was floored. I do not 
mean to accuse the race of professional shikarries in 
general of this little weakness; but certalnly these 
two, not only on this but on many occasions, showed 
a curious precision in making their appearance just 
as the last breath left a beast, and not one moment 
before. 

I once, and only once, saw a bear show decided 
waut of * pluck;’’ once, too, though I did not ac- 
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tually see it, I knew beyond all doubt of a wounded 
bear, in the very act of closing with a hunter, being 
turned by a dig on the snout from the muzzle of the 
gun. The first instance was a most clear case of 
faint-heartedness. I and an army of beaters had be- 
leaguered a small patch of forest, in which two bears 
were lying. One of them was dislodged just in front 
of me, and seeing me in his path, stood and gazed 
for a moment, as a bear usually does, and then, 
breaking into a canter, came down at the pas de 
charge in the most valiant way in the world. There 
happened at the moment to be a good many scat- 
tered beaters about, and I was just in the act of call- 
ing to them to clear the way and let him come on, 
when, to my amazement, the brute pulled short up 
in his charge, began ramping and jumping and roar- 
ing at us, with much the air of a bullying, cowardly 
dog, who barks and jumps without any intention of 
really attacking, and then quietly turning tail, trun- 
dled back by the way he came. I was so much 
taken aback by this performance that I had not the 
wit to fire till he had got his croupe well turned to- 
ward me; I then sent a volley after him, which may 
have nettled, but certainly did not stop him; and he 
not only had the baseness to run away, but further, 
to save his life and get clear off by so doing. 

Most people, I think, who are unaccustomed to 
jungle shooting, fall into the mistake of ascertaining 
from the reports, true or false, of others, an animal’s 
general character as to ferocity or the reverse, and 
then take for granted that he will act accordingly ; 
if they hear that such a beast is savage and danger- 
ous, they consider it a settled thing that they cer- 
tainly must and will be charged by the first one they 
come across; and when they find that this is not the 
case, they proceed to hold him in contempt. I sus- 
pect that the real state of the case with most wild 
beasts is pretty much the same; you will probably 
hunt them nine times without seeing a charge, or 
the ghost of one ; accident, fatigue, or wounds, will 
prevent the game from having the chance or wish to 
attack, and he will die with no more danger to your- 
self than if he had been a snipe; not half so much, 
indeed, for if you paddle about in the mud after 
snipes under an Indian sun, you run the risk of a 
fever worse than all the wild beasts in the Deccan 
put together. But let no man grow “ bumptious”’ 
on the strength of his good luck, for he may safely 
count upon getting a charge the tenth time he tries 
it; and perhaps may find it more hot and heavy than 
agreeable. 

Every one going out bear-shooting for the first 
time would do well to have some old hand with 
him; for no man, let him have as much confidence 
as he pleases in his own nerve, can tell certainly, 
until he has tried, how much coolness and presence 
of mind he can count on when he is for the first time 
brought to close quarters with a dangerous beast. 
Few people, till they are used to it, can put up a 
snipe or a partridge without feeling nervous, and 
putting up a bear is worse. The first time I ever 
got within shot of one (it was, I think, the first piece 





of ‘‘ big game” I ever fired upon) I must confess that 
my finger pulled the trigger without in the slightest 
degree waiting for my consent to the transaction, 
and long before [ had got the sight of the rifle to 
bear on the animal; and the ball went flying to the 
heavens, endangering nothing very particularly ex. 

cept a sporting old lady of color, who had climbed’ 
into a tree-top to see the fun and be out of harm’s 
way. Ifthe bear had been at the moment charging 

which he wasn’t, I might have come by the worst 
of that little affair. 

Everybody, indeed, whether “griffin” or old 
hand, is the better for a companion in the jungle. 
If he can take care of himself with the bears, he still 
wants some one to keep off the blue devils, which 
are particularly apt to be rampant in the deep jungle, 
and are the greatest drawbacks to a solitary expedi- 
tion. I have found myself, about nightfall, camped 
in some solitary little opening in the jungle, all around 
growing dusky and dim, the surrounding forest 
gloomier at every instant, the depressing silence 
searcely relieved by the dull snort and stamp of the 
picketted horse, or the outlandish speech of a native 
servant or a Maratha villager, heard through the tent 
walls; to crown all, perhaps, the dinner not ready, 
and not likely to be ; and I have wondered what the 
deuce brought me into such a place, and felt quite 
ready to give up all bears, bisons, and jungles, for 
life, provided 1 could only get within hail of a Chris- 
tian man. And even in full noon, to sit and gaze on 
one of those deep, silent valleys, with the sunlight 
flooding the green tree-tops that far away beneath 
you carpet its bottom, with its wooded sides rising 
on all hands against the brilliant blue sky, and the 
large brown vultures high over head, diminished to 
black specks in the heavens, wheeling smoothly and 
solemnly ; there is something in this which always 
gives mea melancholy feeling. Why, I cannot say; 
perhaps simply because it gives strongly the impres- 
sion that one is far away in a foreign land; or per- 
haps it looks so calm, still, and everlasting, so little 
troubled by man and so little concerned with him, 
that it gives a lonely feeling of being where one has 
no concern and no connection; a feeling that, as 
those trees have stood for centuries in the sunshine, 
undisturbed and unaltered by all that man may have 
felt and done, so they will stand for centuries to 
come, when oneself shall have passed away, and in 
passing have produced less impression on that silent 
valley, or on any earthly creature contained within 
it, than the fall of a dead branch might have done. 

Another thing is strongly to be recommended to 
any man going bear-shooting—to avoid claret and 
lazy living as much as convenient for some time 
previously. I remember myself and a companion 
falling into this snare most notably. From a course 
of mess-dinners and perfect inactivity in canton- 
ments, we started off on a hunting expedition, and, 
I think, the very next day were gratified by a stern 
chase after a couple of bears. Though pretty sharp 
while it lasted, it was nothing in comparison with 
what I have both before and since done, when in 
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wind, without any inconvenience ; but on this occa- 
sion I got into a pickle such as I never wish to be in 
again. I felt as though my lungs and heart were 
going to sink down into my stomach, preparatory to 
being vomited up again; my hand shook; my legs 
would n’t go; and even water, instead of relieving, 
seemed only to increase the feeling of sickness. A 
dozen times I lay down in despair on the hill side, 
and vowed that I would not move a step farther ; 
and then, fancying that I was recovered, made the at- 





tempt, and after a dozeu steps, found myself worse 
than before. As for my companion, lying flat on his 
back, he vowed solemnly that nothing should ever 
induce him to go bear-hunting again. In vain did the 
beaters entreat us to run a little more: we were deaf 
toall. The bears were close at hand, said they— 
just round the corner. Oh, if the sahibs would only 
run! The sahibs’ answer to this appeal was too dis- 
respectful, both to bears and beaters, to be re- 
corded. 
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Ben Jonson: The Humors—His Roman Plays—Come- 
dies—Plots. Beaumont and Fletcher—Massinger— 
Chapman—Dekker—W ebster—Middleton—Marston— 
F ord—8hirley. 


WE have here a galaxy of great names, whose 
splendor, albeit inferior to the unmatched effulgence of 
Shakspeare’s genius, yet conspires to glorify the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James. The literary triumphs of 
this wonderful epoch are principally confined to the 
drama, which “ heaven of invention’’ was, to use 
the beautiful expression of one of these playwrights, 
‘‘ studded as a frosty night with stars;’’ and deeply 
indeed do we regret that our space will only permit 
us to give a very short and cursory notice of the in- 
dividual members of this admirable class of writers— 

‘¢ Those shining stars, that run 
Their glorious course round Shakspeare’s golden sun.’ 

The first of these illustrious dramatists whom we 
shall notice is Ben Jonson, a mighty and solid 
genius, whose plays bear an impress of majestic art 
and slow but powerful elaboration, distinguishing 
them from the careless ease and unpremeditated 
abundance so strongly characterising the drama of 
this period. He was born in 1574, ten years after 
Shakspeare, who honored him with his close friend- 
ship and well-merited protection. He was undoubt- 
edly one of the most learned men of this or indeed 
any age of English literature; and he brought to his 
dramatic task a much greater supply of scholastic 
knowledge than was possessed by any of his con- 
temporaries. Educated at Cambridge, he adopted 
the stage as his profession when about twenty years 
of age, and when he had already acquired very ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world, and experience in 
various scenes of ‘‘ many-colored life,’’ in the uni- 
versity and even in the camp: for Ben had served 
with distinguished bravery in the wars of the Low 
Countries. As an actor he is reported to have com- 
pletely failed, but it was at this period that he began 
to exhibit, in the literary department of his profes- 
sion, that genius which has placed his. name next to 
that of the greatest. Like all his contemporary 
dramatists, Jonson began by repairing and adapting 
older plays, and his name is connected, like that of 
so many of the dfamatic débutans of this period, 





with several of such recastings; for example, with 
that of ‘*Hieronymo,” ete. It was not till 1596 
that he produced his first original piece, the admira- 
ble comedy of “ Every Man in his Humor,” which 
gave infallible proof that anew and powerful genius 
had risen on the English stage. This comedy was 
brought out~ (considerably altered from its first 
sketch) at the Globe theatre, in 1598, and in some 
degree, it is related, through the instrumeatality of 
Shakspeare, who acted a principal part in the piece. 
It was soon evident that Jonson had cut out for him- 
self a new path in the drama; and he rapidly at- 
tained, and steadily preserved, the highest reputation 
for genius and for art. In fact, Jonson, during the 
whole of his life, occupied a position at the very 
head of the dramatists of the day—a position per- 
haps even superior to that of Shakspeare himself. 
Nor is this wonderful. The qualities of Jonson’s 
peculiar excellence were more obvious and appre- 
ciable than the delicate and, as it were, coy merits 
of the great poet, whose works, possessing all the 
depth and universality of nature, require no less 
study, subtlety, and discrimination in him who would 
understand them as they deserve. All, on the con- 
trary, could admire Jonson’s wonderful knowledge 
of real life, his vast and accurate observation of hu- 
man vices and follies, his somewhat rough but 
straightforward and vigorous delineations of charac- 
ter, and the epigrammatic condensation of a strong 
and masculine style, armed with all the weapons of 
classic rhetoric, and decorated with the splendors of 
unequalled learning. Jonson was, in short, a great 
comic dramatist ; and it will be found that the chief 
excellence even of his two tragedies is less of a 
tragic than of a comic kind, and that they please us 
rather by their admirable delineations of manners 
than by those pictures of passion and sentiment 
which it is the legitimate province of tragedy to pre- 
sent. The peculiar excellence of this great writer 
lay in the representation of the weaknesses and af- 
fectations of common and domestic life—in the deli 
neation of what were then called the “humors,” a 
word which may be explained to mean those innate 
and peculiar distortions and deformities of moral 
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characters of individuals in every highly artificial 
and civilized state of society, and which are after- 
ward exaggerated and rendered inveterate by vanity 
and affectation. In delineating these obliquities of 
character Johnson proceeded philosophically, we 
mray even say scientifically : he appears to have care- 
fully and minutely anatomized the follies and foibles 
of humanity, and to have accumulated in his comic 
or satiric pictures (for his comedy is of the satiric 
kind) every trait and little stroke of the particular 
folly in question, with a most consummate skill and 
industry ; frequently concentrating in one character 
not only all the moral phenomena which his own 
vast and accurate observation could supply, aided as 
that was by a systematic and elaborate classifica- 
tion, but often exhausting all the touches left us in 
the moral portraits of the historians and satirists of 
antiquity. 

His Roman plays, indeed, ‘‘ Catiline” and ‘‘ Seja- 
nus,’ the two tragedies of which we have spoken, 
and the comedy of “ Poetaster,’? may be considered 
as absolute mosaics of language, of traits of charac- 
ter and points of history, extracted from the works 
of Tacitus, of Sallust, of Juvenal, of Horace—in 
short, the quintessence of Roman literature. Yet 
such is Jonson’s skill, and so perfect a harmony was 
there between the vigorous, majestic, Roman cha- 
racter of his own mind, and the tone of the literature 
which he studied so profoundly, that this mosaic, 
chough composed of an infinite number of distinct 
particles, has the most absolute unity of effect. Nay, 
more, he has done the same thing in those comedies 
which have for their subject modern domestic life 
and modern manners; and he has managed to intro- 
duce, in the portraiture of the ludicrous and con- 
temptible persons of English citizen life in the six- 
teenth century, ihe strokes of humor and character 
taken from the delineations of Roman manners exe- 
cuted by the great satiric artists of the time of the 
Ceesars. This is undoubtedly a point of consum- 
mate skill in rendering available the stores of a 
species of learning which we should at first sight 
consider rather as an incumbrance than a useful in- 
strument; but it arises also in some measure from 
that classical tone of character which we have at- 
tributed to Jonson: he was, indeed, 


‘¢ More an antique Roman than a Dane.’’ 


It must, however, be confessed that Jonson’s cha- 
racters are sometimes too elaborate, too scientific, 
and overloaded with details which, though indivi- 
dually true and comic, are never found concentrated 
in one person. He has therefore been accused, and 
not unjustly, of painting, not men and women, but 
impersonations of their leading follies and vices. 
And in this respect a parallel between Jonson and 
Shakspeare would be exceedingly unfavorable to the 
former. Both have given us admirable portraits, 
for example, of braggarts, of coxcombs, and of fools ; 
but while Shakspeare’s are real men and women, 
with real individuality of their own, but in whom 
the bragging, the coxcombry, the folly happen to be 





remarkable features, the comic characters of Jonson 
cannot be separated from the predominant folly ridi- 
culed. We might conceive Parolles becoming a 
modest and sensible man, Osric a plain-spoken and 
downright citizen, and Slender or Aguecheek trans- 
formed by some miracle into reasonable beings, and 
something of them would remain; but imagine Bob- 
adil cured of his boasting, Sir Fastidious of his 
courtly puppyism, or the exquisite Master Stephen 
of his imbecility, and nothing would be left behind. 

In the construction of his plots Jonson is immea- 
surably superior to all the other dramatists of the 
pefiod. Naturally haughty and confident in his own 
genius, and entertaining, too, a much higher opinion 
than was common at the time, of the gravity and im- 
portance of the dramatist’s office, he scorned to found 
his plays upon the substructure of the Italian novelist 
or the legends of Middle Age history; and conse- 
quently we are never offended in his dramas with 
that improbability of incident, inconsistency of’ cha- 
racter, hurried and imperfect development, which 
is the principal structural defect of most of the 
dramatic works of this period—a defect, indeed, from 
which Shakspeare’s productions are by no means 
free. His plots Jonson always invented himself; 
and some of them are perfect models of complicated 
yet natural intrigue. It has been justly said that the 
comedy of the ‘Silent Woman,’’ of the “ Alche- 
mist,’’ of ‘ Volpone,’’ are inimitable as series of in- 
cidents, natural, yet interesting, gradually and 
necessarily converging to a catastrophe at once pro- 
bable and unexpected. 

The language of this great dramatist is in the 
highest degree vigorous, picturesque, and lively: it 
possesses, it is true, little or none of that sweet and 
flowing harmony, that living and transparent grace 
which makes the golden verses of our Shakspeare ab- 
solutely superior to the far-famed diction of the 
Greek poets; but it is an admirably strong and flex- 
ible medium for his acute and masterly exhibition 
of character; and though in general not much ele- 
vated above the level of weighty and powerful prose, 
sometimes rises to a considerable pitch of rhetorical 
splendor. It must be confessed that Jonson wants 
that deep sympathy with human nature which is the 
true source of grace of language, as it is of tender- 
ness of thought; but there is often to be found in him 
a kind of gallant bravery of language, a splendor of 
imagery, recalling to us the dusky glow of his great 
prototype Juvenal, with whose genius the literary 
character of Jonson has many points of resemblance. 
Both writers describe the foilies of their kind in a 
contemptuous and sarcastic spirit, and their crimes 
with a powerful but somewhat declamatory invec- 
tive; and both appeared to have less sympathy with 
virtue than detestation for vice; they were both, too, 
inclined to treat with indifference, if not with con- 
tempt, the virtues and graces of the female character 
—a sure sign of hardness of mind. Jonson’s two 
Roman plays, “ Catiline” and ‘ Sejanus,’’ are of 
course founded on the history, the former of Sallust, 
and the latter of Tacitus. Though presenting a no- 
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ble and impressive copy of the terrible outlines of 
their subject, it may be objected that the principal 
characters in each are so unmixedly hateful and con- 
temptible that they are unfit for the purposes of the 
tragic dramatist. ‘The senate scene in the latter and 
the character of Tiberius are very grandly conceived, 
anc the assembly of conspirators in ‘ Catiline,” to- 
gether with the description of the battle and the 
death of the hero, related by Petreius, are among 
the finest declamatory passages in English poetry. 
These two dramas are in verse. 

Of the comedies, the finest, in point of richness of 
character, are—* Every Man in his Humor,” the 
* Alchemist,”’ (the scenes of which are in London,) 
and ‘*Volpone.” In the first, the characters are nu- 
merous and admirably delineated ; the interest of the 
second rests upon the jovial villany and cunning sen- 
suality of the hero; and the third contains some 
richly contrasted touches of vulgar knavery and self- 
deluding expectation, wrought up with astonishing 
vivacity. We have already spoken of the excellence 
of plot which characterizes the “Silent Woman,” 
though the chief personage is a character so rare, as 
to be, if not impossible, at least so improbable that 
nothing but its exquisite humor can reconcile us to 
it. ‘* Bartholemew Fair”? is full of satire and ani- 
mation, but would have little interest for a reader of 
the present time, being a satire upon the Puritans; 
and of the other pieces some are merely local and 
temporary attacks upon individuals—as the ‘‘ Poet- 
aster,” ‘“‘Cynthia’s Revels,” and the ‘“ Tale of a 
Tub,” while others are generally considered inferior 
in merit—we may instance the “‘ Magnetic Lady,” 
the ‘‘ Staple of News,” and the ** New Inn.”? The 
comedies are written, some entirely in prose, some 
in mingled prose and verse. It would be unjust not 
to state that, though the above remarks will be found 
to apply generally to Jonson, he has occasionally at- 
tained to a high degree of fanciful elegance of lan- 
guage and a singular delicacy of harmony. Many 
passages may be cited, particularly from his Masques, 
his unfinished pastoral comedy of the “Sad Shep- 
herd’’—a most exquisite fragment—and all his 
songs, which have seldom been equalled for flowing 
elegance. 

In spite, therefore, of his faults both as a man and 
as an author—his arrogance, his intemperance, his 
sarcastic and sometimes coarse humor, his pedantry 
and his pride—we must ever hold him to have been 
a great and a good man: grateful, generous, valiant, 
free-spoken, with something of the old Roman spirit 
in him, a mighty artist, and a man of a gigantic and 
cultivated genius; and we may reverently echo the 
beautiful words of the epitaph which long remained 
inscribed upon his grave— 

 Q, rare Bex Jonson!” 


He died, in poverty, in 1637, and was buried, in a 
vertical position, in Westminster Abbey. 

There is a far stronger resemblance between the 
leading features of Shakspeare’s dramatic manner 
and that of the two illustrious authors of whom it is 





now our delightful duty to speak—Beaumont and 
Fletcher, the twin stars of the English literary sky. 
These two men, each of distinguished birth and con- 
siderable fortune, and bound by the closest ties of 
friendship, present the rare and admirable picture of 
a pair of friends, uniting, during a long period of au- 
thorship, their powers in the joint production of a 
multitude of admirable works, in which the respec- 
tive excellences of each were so intimately mingled, 
that it is almost impossible to trace the pen of either 
separately from that of the other. 

“ ‘They still have slept together, 
Rose at an inetant, learn’d, play’d, eat together; 

And wheresoe’er they went, like Juno’s swans, 

Still they went coupled and inseparable.’? 

And there are no works in the whole range of litera- 
ture which give such noble pictures of the friendship 
of elevated and generous spirits as the twin-born 
dramas of these illustrious fellow-laborers. 

They wrote under the immediate influence of the 
Shakspearian manner, and were obviously imitators 
of the great poet—not servile copyists, but free an! 
enlightened followers. They were exceedingly pro- 
lific as authors, the editions of their works consisting 
of fifty-two pieces, the greater part of which were 
composed in partnership. This association was only 
dissolved by the death of Beaumont, who died, be- 
fore he had completed his thirtieth year, in March, 
1615; his companion, Fletcher, surviving him till 
1625, when he died in the Great Plague, ten years 
after his brother dramatist, than whom he was ten 
years older. They appear, as we have said, to have 
set Shakspeare before them as their model; not, 
however, in his vaster and completer developments 
of tragic passion, or in his deep-searching analysis 
of character, nor even in his rich and genial crea- 
tions of humor, but rather that phase of his dramatic 
art in which he has ventured into the airy world o! 
graceful and imaginative fiction : not, in short, such 
characters as Macbeth, Othello, Falstaff, Hamlet, or 
Shylock, but rather the persons which people the 
fairy isle of Prospero, or the sunny gardens of Illyria. 
They are in particular admired for the fresh, and 
vigorous, and courtly pictures they have given of 
youthful generosity and friendship, and for the occa- 
sionally happy portraits of love and innocent confi- 
dence; nor must we forget the many admirable 
figures of loyal and military devotion to be found ia 
many exquisite characters of war-worn Veterans. 

In their plots they are even more careless and ir- 
regular than Shakspeare ; never scrupling to commit 
thé most outrageous offenses against consistency of 
character and probability of event, and appearing to 
rely mainly on their skill in presenting striking and 
picturesque situation, and their mastery over every 
varied tone of majestic, airy, and animated dia- 
logue. 

“There are,’’? says Campbell, speaking of these 
two dramatists, ‘‘such extremes of grossness and 
magnificence in their dramas, so much sweetness 
and beauty interspersed with views of nature either 
falsely romantic or vulgar beyond reality; there is 
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so much to animate and amyse us, and yet so 
much that we would willingly overlook, that I can- 
not help comparing the contrasted impressions which 
they make to those which we receive from visiting 
some great and ancient city, picturesquely but ir- 
regularly built, glittering with spires and surrounded 
by gardens, but exhibiting in many quarters the lanes 
aud hovels of wretchedness. They have scenes of 
wealthy and high life, which remind us of courts 
and palaces frequented by elegant females and high- 
spirited gallants, whilst their noble old martial char- 
acters, with Caractacus in the midst of them, may 
inspire us With the same sort ot regard which we 
pay to the rough-hewn magnificence of an ancient 
fortress. 

The prevailing vices of these great but unequal 
writers are, first, the shocking occasional indelicacy 
and coarseness of their language ; and, secondly, the 
frequent inconsistency of their characters. With 
respect to the former, it is no excuse to say that it is 
partly to be attributed to the custom of the female 
parts being at this period universally represented by 
boys; nor is it much palliation to consider this li- 
centiousness of speech as the vice of the times. It 
is true that the charge of indecency may safely be 
maintained against nearly all the writers of this 
wonderful period, and we know that the stage has a 
peculiar tendency to fall into this error; but Shak- 
speare has shown us that it is very possible to avoid 
this species of pruriency, and to portray the female 
character not in its warmth only and its tenderness, 
but also in its purity. The most singular thing is, 
that many of the more indelicate scenes, and much 
of the coarsest language in Beaumont and Fletcher 
will be found to have been composed with the ex- 
press purpose of exhibiting the virtne and purity of 
their heroines. It cannot, however, be denied that 
it is but an inartificial and dangerous mode of exalt- 
ing the triumph of virtue, to represent it as in imme- 
diate contact with the coarsest and most debasing 
vice. Nor is that Juvenalian manner of satire either 
to be imitated or approved which consists in elabo- 
rate description of immorality, however strong may 
be the tone of its invective, and however elevated 
the height from which its thunders may be hurled. 
The precepts of good sense will coincide with the 
Duke’s answer to Jacques in “‘ As You Like It—” 

“ Jae. Give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 


Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 


Duke. Fie on thee! [ can tell what thou wouldst do— 
Most mischievous foul sin in chiding sin; 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine; 
And all the embossed sores and headed evils, 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world.’’ 


The other main vice of Beaumont and Fletcher is 
the extraordinary and monstrous inconsistency of 
the characters. Nothing is more common in their 
plays than to see a valiant and modest youth become, 
in the course of a few scenes, and without any cause 
or reason, a coward and a braggart ; and the devoted 
and loyal subject of the first act metamorphosed into 





the traitor and assassin of the third; the pure and 
high-born princess transforméd into the coarse and 
profligate virago. In order to exalt some particular 
virtue in their heroes, these writers sometimes re- 
present them as enduring indignities and undergoing 
trials to which no human being would submit, or the © 
very submission to which would render impossible 
the existence of the virtue in question. 

In spite of the general truth ‘of the foregoing re- 
marks, our readers must not be surprised to learn 
that the plays of these dramatists abound in many 
exquisite portraits of femaie heroism and magnani- 
mity. Indeed, the principal defect of their female 
characters (at least of those which are really striking 
and attractive) is that they seem to be conceived in 
a Spirit too romantic and ideal, and are, as Campbell 
well expresses it, ‘‘ rather fine idols of the imagina- 
tion than probable types of nature;’’ but it would 
be unjust to forget that the polluted stream of such 
base and monstrous conceptions as ‘‘ The Island 
Princess,’’ and ‘‘ Cupid’s Revenge,” flows from the 
same source as the pure and sparkling fountain of 
“‘ Philaster,”’ of ‘‘ The Double Marriage,”’ of ‘‘ The 
Maid’s Tragedy,’’ and of ‘‘ Bonduca.”” We do not 
mean that even these latter works are free from ob- 
jectionable passages; but what is revolting might 
easily be cleared away, and would leave much to 
elevate the fancy and to purify the heart. Beaumont 
and Fletcher have been justly praised by all the 
critics, from Dryden downward, for their beautiful 
delineations of youthful friendship, and for the ease, 
grace, and vivecity which distinguish their dialogue, 
particularly such dialogue as takes place between 
high-spirited and gallant young men. In this they 
probably drew from themselves. 

Their comic characters, though generally very 
unnatural, and devoid of that rich izternal humor— 
that luce di dentro, as the Italian artists phrase it— 
which makes Shakspeare’s so admirable, are writ- 
ten with a droll extravagance and fearless verve 
which seldom fails to excite a laugh. The Lieu- 
tenant, who has drank a love-potion, and is so ab- 
surdly enamored of the old king; Piniero, Cacafogo, 
La Writ, the hungry priest and his clerk, and a mul- 
titude of others, though fantastic and grotesque cari- 
catures, are yet caricatures executed with much 
freedom and spirit. 

According to the ancient tradition, Beaumont is 
said to have possessed more judgment and elevation, 
Fletcher more invention and vivacity. How far 
this can be proved by comparing those works writ- 
tea conjointly by the two illustrious fellow-laborers, 
with those composed after Beaumont’s death by his 
surviving friend, it is difficult to determine. We 
think it may be safely concluded that Beaumont 
possessed more markedly the tragie spirit, Fletcher 
the wis comica—one of the best of the comic pieces 
being Fletcher’s “Rule a Wife and have a Wife.” 

We must now pass rapidly over a number of 
mighty yet less illustrious names, which in any other 
age, and in any other country, would have been se- 
cure of immortality. The works of these drama- 
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tists, so admired in their own day, and possessing all 
the qualities likely to render them permaneatly popu- 
lar, have been long condemned (that is, during the 
whole period intervening between the civil wars and 
the beginning of the present century) to an obscurity 
and neglect incredible to those who are acquainted 
with their various and striking merits, and inexpli- 
cable to all who are ignorant of the capricious ty- 
ranny of popular taste. 

Disinterred from the dust and cobwebs of two hun- 
dred years, and brought to light by commentators 
and philologists eager to explain the works of the 
greatest among their glorious army, these authors 
have gradually attracted the attention of the general 
reader in England, and may now be considered as 
finally and solidly established in popular and national 
admiration, Strange! that the very genius which 
eclipsed them all, and threw them as if forever into 
the abyss of neglect and “‘ the portion of weeds and 
out-worn faces,’’ should have been, in an after age, 
the indirect means of restoring to them that heritage 
of glory which they appeared to have irredeemably 
forfeited ! 

The next name to which we shall invite the 
reader’s attention is that of Philip Massinger, a man 
who passed his life in struggling with poverty and 
distress. He has left us a considerable number of 
dramas, the greatest part of them in that mixed man- 
ner so general at this time, in which the passions 
exhibited are of a grave and elevated character, the 
language rich and ornamented, and yet the persons 
and events hardly to be called heroic. Of these 
works the finest are ‘*The City Madam,” “ The 
Great Duke of Florence,’’ ‘“‘ The Bondman,” “‘ The 
Virgin Martyr,” and ‘“*A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts.”? In the first and last mentioned of these 
plays the author has given a most striking and 
powerful picture of oppression, and the triumphant 
self-glorifying of ill-got wealth. The character of 
Sir Giles Overreach in the one, and that of Luke in 
the other, are master-pieces. In expressing the dig- 
nity of virtue, and in showing greatness of soul rising 
superior to circumstance and fate, Massinger exhi- 
bits so peculiar a vigor and felicity, that it is impos- 
sible not to conceive such delineations (in which the 
poet delighted) to be a reflection of his own proud 
and patient soul, and perhaps, too, but too true a 
memorial of+‘‘ the rich man’s scorn, the proud man’s 
contumely,’’? which he had himself undergone. In 
the tender and pathetic, Massinger had no mastery ; 
in the moral gloom of guilt, in the crowded agony of 
remorse, in painting the storm and tempest of the 
moral atmosphere, he is undoubtedly a great and 
mighty artist; and in expressing the sentiments of 
dignity and virtue, cast down but not humbled by 
undeserved misfortune, he is almost unequalled. 
His versification, though never flowingly harmoni- 
ous, is skillful and learned, an appropriate vehicle 
for the elevation of the sentiments; and in the de- 
scription of rich and splendid scenes he is peculiarly 
powerful and impressive. The soliloquy of Luke 
in his brother’s counting-house, when the long- 





despised “ poor relation’’ suddenly finds himself the 
possessor of enormous wealth, and. the gorgeous 
description in which he enumerates the gold and 
jewels and ‘skins of parchment” in which his 
newly-acquired power is condensed, and his long- 
desired vengeance on his oppressors—all this is con- 
ceived in a dramatic spirit of the highest order. 
Massinger was born about 1584, and died in great 
poverty in March, 1640. 

In reviewing the long succession of squalid lives 
and early and obseure deaths which composes the 
biography of the dramatic school of Elizabeth, it is 
very gratifying to meet with an illustrious poet 
whose existence was as tranquil as his productions 
were excellent. This was George Chapman, one 
of the most learned men of his age, and the author 
of the finest translation of Homer in the English 
language. Deeply imbued with the spirit of Greek 
poetry, and baptized, so to say, in the fire of its ear- 
liest and most heroic inspirations—in the works of 
Homer and of Aischylus—Chapman has infused 
into his dramas, and particularly into those written 
on classical subjects, far more of the true Greek 
spirit than will be found in a thousand of those pale 
and frigid cevztos which go under the name of regu- 
lar classical tragedies; and would be an unanswer- 
able reply to the prejudices and ignorance of those 
foreign critics who so glibly accuse the British 
drama of irregularity and barbarism. The life ot 
this great and learned man was worthy of his genius, 
‘“‘ preserving,” to use the words of Oldys, “in his 
conduct, the true dignity of poesy, which he com- 
pared to the flower of the sun, that disdains to open 
its leaves to the eye of a smoking taper.”? He died 
at the age of seventy-seven, in 1634. 

Our space will only allow us to make a brief al- 
lusion to Middleton and Marston, the former of 
whom is remarkable for the use he has made in one 
of his plays of the popular witch or sorceress of his 
country’s superstition, a circumstance to which 
some critics have attributed the original conception 
of Shakspeare’s wondrous supernatural machinery 
in Macbeth. Middleton’s witches are, however, 
nothing more than the traditional mischievous old 
women, described, it is true, with great vigor and 
spirit, While those of the greater bard are, as Charies 
Lamb finely says, “foul anomalies, of whom we 
know not whence they are sprung, nor whether they 
have beginning or ending. As they are without 
human passions, so they seem to be without human 
relations. ‘They come with thunder and lightning, 
and vanish to airy music. This is all we know of 
them. Except Hecate, they have no zames; which 
heightens their mysteriousness.”’ 

Marston is chiefly remarkable for a fine tone of 
moral satire: some of his invectives against vice 
and folly are grand abundant outpourings of Juve- 
nalian eloquence, not without some of Juvenal’s 
grim mirth and grave pleasantry. 

Of Dekkar, John Webster, John Ford and James 
Shirley, though numbered among the great drama- 
tists of that day, we have not room to speak. 
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BY WILLIAM H. C. HOSMER 


Ou! what secrets are revealed 

In this ancient battle-field ; 

Round are scattered skull and bone, 
Into light by workmen thrown, 
Who across this valley fair 

For the train a way prepare. 
Pictures brighten thick and fast 

On the mirror of the Past; 

To poetic vision plain 

Plume and banner float again— 
Round are mangled bodies lying, 
Some at rest, and others dying— 
Thus the Swan-he-ho-out greet 
Those who plant invading feet 

On the chase-grounds where their sires 
Long have kindled council-fires. 


Fragments of the deadly brand, 
Lying in the yellow sand, 

With the * flewr-de-lys’ to tell 

Of the Frank who clenched it wel! 
When his race encountered here 
Tameless chasers of the deer ; 
Arrow-head and hatchet-blade, 
War-club broken and decayed 
Belts in part resolved to dust, 
Gun-locks red with gnawing rust, 
While the buried years awake, 
Eloquent narration make. 


Other sounds than pick and spade, 
When this valley lay in shade, 
Ringing on the summer air, 

Scared the panther from his lair: 
Other sounds than axe and bar, 
Pathway building for the car, 
Buzzing saw, or hammer-stroke, 
Echo wild from slumber woke, 
When New France the lilies pale 
Here unfolded to the gale. 

Rifle crack and musket peal, 

Whizz of shaft and clash of steel— 
Painted forms from cover leaping, 
Crimson swaths through foemen reaping, 
While replied each savage throat 

To the rallying bugle-note, 

With a wolf-howl, long and loud, 
That the stoutest veteran cowed, 
Mingled in one fearful din 

Where these graves are crumbling in. 


Busy actors in the fray 

Were their tenants on that day, 

But each name, forgotten long, 
Cannot woven be in song. 

They had wives, perchance, who kept 
Weary watch for them and wept 
Bitter tears at last to learn 

They would nevermore return, 

And, perchance, in hut and hall 
Childless mothers mourned their fall. 
In a vain attempt they died, 








To bring low Na-do-wa pride 
And extend the Bourbon’s reign 
O’er this broad and bright domain. 
When the whirlwind of the fight 

« Sunk into a whisper light, 
Rudely opened was the mold 
For their bodies stiff and cold: 
Brush and leaves were loosely piled 
On their grave-couch in the wild, 
That their place of rest the foe, 
Drunk with blood, might never know. 


When the settler for his hearth 
Cleared a spot of virgin earth. 

And its smoke-thread, on the breeze, 
Curled above the forest-trees, 

Nor memorial sign, nor mound, 
Told that this was burial-ground. 
Since this bank received its dead, 
Now unroofed to startle sight, 

With its skeletons all white, 

More than eight score years have fled, 
Gather them with pious care, 

Let them not lie mouldering there, 
Crushed beneath the grinding wheel, 
And the laborer’s heavy heel. 

Ah! this fractured skull of man 
Housed a brain once quick to plan, 
And these ribs, that round me lie, 
Hearts inclosed that once beat high. 
Here they fought, and here they fell, 
Battle’s roar their only knell, 

And the soil that drank their gore 
Should embrace the brave once more. 


NOTE. 


Workmen on the line of the New York, Corning and 
Buffalo Rail Road, on the east side of the Genesee 
River, and about fifteen rods from the water’s edge, 
while cutting through a sand-bank, have exhumed many 
human skeletons, piled one above another, with every 
sign of a hasty military burial. Near the spot where 
the ground was first cleared for the plough, nearly sixty 
years ago, the writer’s father picked up a French cou- 
teau, or short sword, ina freshly turned furrow, with 
the arms of France stamped on the blade. Not a hun- 
dred rods distant, a skull perforated by a ball was picked 
up. These discoverles strengthen a belief long enter- 
tained, that in 1687 the Marquis de Nouvellé fought his 
famous battle with the Senecas at or near the bnrial- 
place mentioned—that on the banks of the Genesee, 
within the limits of Avon, Frank and Red Man closed 
in a mortal death-struggle. 

Even my esteemed friend Marshall, though confident 
that the main battle was in the town of Victor, concedes 
that one of the four principal villages of the Senecas 
was in the town of Avon, and reached by the invader. 
The word ‘Swan-ne-ho-out’ is of Seneca origin, and 
refers to the position of the Senecas in the Confederacy of 
the Iriquois. ‘ Na-do-wa’ is the title by which the Five 
Nations were known to the tribes of Algonquin stock. 
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The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., Colonel in the 
Service of Her Majesty Queen Anne. Written by Him- 
self. By W. M. Thackeray, Author of Pendennis, etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This novel has long been eagerly expected, and will 
be read with great interest by the numerous lovers of 
the author. We think it, in some respects, inferior to 
‘¢ Pendennis.’”?’ The movemfent of the story is more 
languid, the characters are less boldly represented, and 
the impression left by the whole upon the mind is weaker 
and fainter. The story has just enough attraction to 
enable the reader to go through with it, and no more. 
There is no growth of interest, no development of plot, 
no unity of purpose. The incidents are but loosely con- 
nected by any artistical law. The original and striking 
observations on life and manners, which constituted no 
small portion of the charm of the author’s previous works, 
are not so numerous as usual. Yet, with all these draw- 
backs, the book is a fascinating one to those who read it 
with close attention. It is in autobiographical form, 
and all the incidents and characters are viewed through 
the medium of an imagined mind—one character giving 
the tone to the whole representation. The hero, Henry 
Esmond, is a hero in virtue of his fidelity to a sentiment ; 
in other respects he exhibits none of the elevation of 
character or force of passion which we are accustomed 
to associate with the central figure ina romance. The 
subtlety of the delineation is seen in the perfection with 
which a certain poetic beauty is thrown round a cha- 
racter of but ordinary capacity, by exhibiting its loyalty 
to sentiment and principle. The style of the book is im- 
bued with the spirit of Queen Anne’s day, and there are 
passages of observation and description which are worthy 
of Addison or Steele. Lady Castlewood, the ‘‘ dear mis- 
tress’’ of Esmond, is the finest woman which Thackeray 
has ever drawn, the only one, perhaps, which rises into 
ideal beauty. Beatrix, though delineated with infinite 
cleverness, is hardly so good as Becky Sharp, to whom 
she seems related, though the author has struggled hard 
to emphasize the points of difference. 

The historical and literary portraits are excellent. 
Steele, Addison, Bolingbroke, Swift, Webb, Marl- 
borough, not to mention others, are introduced without 
any awkwardness or appearance of being ‘‘ lugged in.”? 
Perhaps the most felicitous of all, however, is the cha- 
racterization of the Pretender, and the part he is made 
to play in the story. The rest of the historical person- 
ages have little influence on the hero’s fortunes, but 
Prince Charles relicves him from the vassalage of a co- 
quette’s charms, and is made to lose three kingdoms for 
indulging in the amour. The description of the last days 
of Queen Anne is one out of many instances in the book 
of the minuteness with which the history and literature of 
the time have been studied by the author, and of the 
adroitness with which he has altered, added to, or modi- 
fied facts, to serve his own purpose. 

The description of Marlborough is, perhaps, as fine a 
piece of didactic characterization as Thackeray has ever 
written. It is as severe as Macaulay’s, while it has a 
niceness of touch which the historian’s portrait of the 
great general does not possess. We cannot better close 
this notice than by quoting a few sentences in illustra- 
tion of Marlborough’s sublime calmness of mind, both in 
deeds of infamy and glory : 





** Our chief, whom England and all Europe, saving 
only the Frenchmen, worshiped almost, had this of the 
god-like in him, that he was impassible before victory, 
before danger, before defeat. Before the greatest ob- 
stacle or the most trivial ceremony; before a hundred 
thousand men drawn in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered 
at the door of his burning hovel; before a carouse of 
drunken German lords, or a monarch’s court, or a cot- 
tage-table, where his plans were laid, or an enemy’s 
battery, vomiting flame and death, and strewing corpses 
round about him—he was always cold, calm, resolute, 
like fate. He performed a treason or a court-bow; he 
told a falsehood as black as Styx, as easily as he paida 
compliment or spoke about the weather. . . In the hour 
of battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy’s officers say, 
the prince became possessed with a sort of warlike fury ; 
his eyes lighted up; he rushed hither and thither, raging ; 
he shrieked curses and encouragement, yelling and hdrk- 
ing his bloody war-dogs on, and himself always at the 
first of the hunt. Our Duke was as calm at the mouth of 
the cannon, as at the door of a drawing-room. Perhaps he 
could not have been the great man he was, had he had a 
heart either for love, or hatred, or pity, or fear, or regret, 
or remorse. He achieved the highest deed of daring, o 
deepest calculation of thought, as he performed the very 
meanest action of which man is capable; told a lie, or 
cheated a fond woman, or robbed a poor beggar of a 
half-penny, witha like awful serenity and equal capacity 
of the highest and lowest acts of our nature. He 
could cringe to a shoe-black, as he would flatter a 
minister or a monarch ; be haughty, be humble, threaten, 
repent, weep, grasp your hand or stab you, whenever he 
saw occasion. But yet those of the army who knew him 
best and had suffered most from him, admired him most 
of all; and as he rode along the lines to battle, or gal- 
loped up at the nick of time to a battalion reeling from 
before the enemy’s charge or shot, the fainting men and 
officers got new courage as they saw the splendid calm 


of his face, and felt that his will made them irresist- 

ible.” 

Myths of the Minstrel. By Estelle Anna Lewis, Author 
of Records of the Heart, Child of the Sea, etc., New 
York. D. Appleton §& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


It is a curious characteristic of almost all the female 
poets of the day, that they emphasize the mournful, and 
indulge in the ‘‘ luxury of wo,’’ even to dissipation. 
They seem to take a grim pleasure in the idea that their 
affections are blighted, their hopes destroyed, their 
hearts broken, their ideals shattered. They exhibita 
positive talent for self-torment, and genius for misery. 
They are never tired of assuring us that nothing can 
heal their hearts, restore their peace, or render life en- 
durable. Indeed, they plume themselves on their heroism 
in consenting to live, when they have so many induce- 
ments to die. Now it is not to be supposed that this 
poetic plaint has its source in real sorrow. It is rather 
a literary infection, which all the sensitive imaginations 
of the day seem to take, and the happiest and most light- 
hearted are not free from it. Pethaps those who are 
most distinguished for their affluence of desolation and 
desperation in verse, and who assert most vehemently 
their intention to be miserable a]] their days, have had 
the least experience of actual suffering. The whole thing 
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is commonly a matter of luxurious ideal contemplation 
rather than of individual experience; and though per- 
fectly honest, even when the personal pronoun is used, 
is still the honesty of imagination and exaggerated senti- 
ment rather than the honesty of fact. We do not deny 
that this splendid and melodious misery is a fair creation 
of the poetic faculty, but we do think that the depart- 
ment of poetry to which it belongs is getting to be over- 
stocked, and that the real intellectual merit of many of 
eur female poets is underrated on account of the per- 
tinacity with which they pervert lofty feeling and 
powerful imagination into instruments of torture, and 
the satisfaction they feel in saddening rather than cheer- 
ing their readers. 

Tosay that the present volume is not uninfluenced by 
the spirit of exulting wretchedness to which we have 
alluded, is simply to say that it is the production of an 
American woman and poet. But the mind of Mrs. 
Lewis is so full of life and vigor, gushes out so readily 
in energetic expression, and has so much of the fire, 
fancy, and bold poetic abandonment of lyrical feeling, 
that her verse becomes joyous even in celebrating de- 
spair, and a certain vital cheer, native to her heart, forces 
its happiness into the expression of grief. Her book, 
though eloquent of the wrongs suffered by woman, and 
dwelling with stern delight on the uncomfortable aspects 
of woman’s lot, is still all alive with the energy of her 
mind, and has an invigorating effect, in spite of the sad- 
ness of too many of its themes. It seems to us that she 
nas the true feeling and faculty of the poet, and that 
many of the pieces in the present collection are of a high 
order of merit as compositions. They are embodiments 
of moods as well as thoughts, and each poem is en- 
veloped in the atmosphere of the mood whence it springs. 
Her feeling for the tender, the beautifal, the noble, and 
the right, is sure and true, and her pieces all breathe the 
spirit of **young romance’? and ideal daring. Her 
volume is rich in promise; and a deeper and wider ex- 
perience of actual life, combined with a disposition to 
search for the ideal more in its ordinary manifestations, 
will probably clear her mind of the Byronism, the He- 
manism, the Nortonism, or whatever ism it may be, 
which we have noted as giving the tune to so large a 
portion of the compositions of American female poets. 

‘©The Auriana,’? which opens the volume, was 
first published in Graham a year and a half ago. It 
is a short Epic, and has in itself genius enough to make 
an enviable reputation for an author. ‘* Melodiana’s 
Dream,’ is an episode from an Epic on which the author 
is now arduously engaged; and which has excited 
among her friends and the public high expectations. 

We understand a collection of her poems is to be 
published soon. 

Select British Eloquence: Embracing the Best Speeches 
entire of the most Eminent Orators of Great Britain 
Sor the last Two Centuries. By Chauncey A. Goodrich, 
D.D., Professorin Yale College. New York : Harper 
§ Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. y 
Professor Goodrich, the editor of this noble volume of 

British Eloquence, is admirably fitted both for the task 

of ‘selection and criticism. He has long been a Profes- 

sor of Rhetoric and Eloquence, and the present volume 
is really the result of the labors and studies ofa life- 
time. In the space of a thousand closely printed octavo 
pages, he has contrived to include a majority of the 
great speeches of Chatham, Burke, Fox, Pitt, Erskine, 
Grattan, Curran, Mackintosh and Brougham, with speci- 





mens of the great orators of the seventeenth century, 
and of Walpole, Chesterfield, and others of the first half 
of the eighteenth. The editor’s biographical and criti- 
cal introductions are excellent, and will be a great ua 
to students. The extent of his volume also enables him 
to give in all cases whole speeches. Thus Fox’s great 
speech on the Westminster Scrutiny, Pitt’s on the Slave 
Trade, and, greatest of all, Burke’s on The Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debts, are given in fall. The volume contains 
matter enough to fill five ordinary octavoes, and yet is 
placed at a low price. 
Knick-Knacks from an Editor's Table. By L. Gaylord 
Clark. New York: D. Appleten § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Few humorists are better known in the United States 
than the brilliant author of this exhilarating volume. As 
editor of the Knickerbocker, he has gained a wide repu- 
tation by his ‘‘ Editor’s Table,’ and the present volume 
is composed of selections from the best portions of that 
entertaining miscellany. It will havean extensive cir- 
culation, if there be any taste among the reading public 
for wit and humor. Mr, Clark tells a story inimitably, 
and the stories he tells in this volume are so richly 
ludicrous in themselves, that, without his graceful and 
felicitous mode of narrating them, they would serve 
their mirthful purpose. He also has an eye for the pa- 
thetic and the tender in situation and character, and the 
volume has much in it to awaken tearsas well as laugh- 
ter. Such a volume of ‘‘ Knick-Knacks’’ should be in 
every house, and would be found a cheerful and cheering 
companion in all moods and weathers. 








The Children of the Light. A Theme for the Time. By 
Caroline Chesebro’, author of ‘‘ Isa,’ ete. New York: 
Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


In this novel, as well as in *‘ Isa,’’ the author gives 
vivid representations of characters who represent the 
radical ideas of the time in philosophy, government, and 
theology. Her conceptions are intense, her style ani- 
mated, and her hold upon character vigorous. Her 
geuius, for genius she really has, is not without the 
rashness as well as boldness of youth; and many of her 
opinions are exceedingly immature, but we cannot sce 
that she is the champion of the heretics she represents. 
Our impression would rather be, that her object is to 
show the pernicious effect in practice of many opinions 
which seem beautiful and beneficent in theory. 





Regal Rome: an Introduction to Roman History. By 
Francis W. Newman, Professor of Latin in University 
College, London. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a good critical and historical work, of much 
value to the student who wishes to commence the study 
of Roman history with some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples in whose light it should be viewed. The volume 
is well written, is full of matter, and appears to be the 
resu]* of much intelligent and independent thought on 
the subject. 





Heroic Women of History. Comprising some of the most 
Remarkable Examples of Female Courage of Ancient 
and Modern Times. By Henry C. Watson. Phila- 
delphia: J. §. J. L. Gihon. 


This work, as its title indicates, comprises the most 
eminent examples of female heroism and fortitude of 
ancient and modern times. The brief but well written 
biographies, which make the volume, are most admirably 
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illustrated with original drawings and engravings by 
Croome and other eminent artists. The work is most 
elegantly got up in all respects, the hinding being 
most superb. Every lady should have this volume upon 
her centre-table. 





A Shabby Genteel Story, and Other Tales. 

D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 

This volume is a collection of some stories contributed 
by Thackeray to Fraser’s Magazine. The longest in the 
collection is not complete, and, we believe, was never 
finished. Its eharacter is well enough indicated by its 
title, and is as fine an exhibition of rascality and ruffian- 
ism as shabby genteel life in any country could afford. 
The other tales do little credit to their author, though 
‘<The Bedford Row Conspiracy’? has some touches of 
his satirical genius. 


New York: 





Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley ; 
with the Original Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, 
Membre, Hennepin, and Anastase Douy. By John 
Gilmary Shea. Redfield: 1 vol. 8vo. 

This is one of the most important and interesting col- 
lections of historical documents which has been pub- 
lished for a considerable period. It is full of information, 
most quaintly and racily expressed, contains a fac 
simile of the map of Marquette, and, in addition to the 
narratives which form its chief value, is a record of the 
editor’s researches into the subject of which it treats. 





The Forest. By J. V. Huntington, Author of ** Alban,” 
etc. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is intended as a sort of conclusion to Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s novel of ‘* Alban,”? and though innocent of the 
improprieties of that work, is hardly innocent of the 
offense of being dull. This dullness does not come from 
any lack of venturesomeness in inventing the improbable 
or stating the absurd, but from the inherent defects of 
the plot and characters. The volume is not without 
marks of Mr. Huntington’s talent, but it seems here to 
be mostly thrown away. 


A Life of Vicissitudes. By G. P.R. James. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 


This new, though not last, novel of James is made up 
of more stimulating materials than most of his late 
novels, and will be read with interest by those who are 
more fascinated by the story of a romance than by its 
characters. 


The History of Romulus. By Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is another of Mr. Abbott’s series of histories for 
family reading. It is characterized by the same quality 
of clear and simple narration, which has made its pre- 
decessors so popular. 
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A Happy New Yrar.—Reader—especially if a paying 
subscriber—Graham wishes you a happy new year, and 
invites you to dine. The spread of our table is ample 
and Beauty crowns the feast. No death’s-head of envy 
shows its portentous head—our competitors are both 
invited. They have had their hits at us, and we hope 
nre refreshed by the exercise—may their subscription- 
lists increase with wiser labor, and jealousy and un- 
charitableness be swallowed up in rich success from 
worthy and manly efforts. We can beat them both at 
publishing a ladies’ magazine, and know that we are 
handsomer than either—or both. Our popularity is 
bounded only by the bending skies, and bright eyes 
smile lovingly upon‘us from Canada to California. We 
have faith in our destiny, and know that as a literary 
magazine we are quite proud of “ Graham.’”? ‘Our 
parish of readers’?—we like that, for it is Willis’s, and 
is becomingly modest—is. large—our ‘‘ stated preach- 
ing’? popular, and—profitable! Therefore, we are in a 
good humor—so we will give Graham and Godey one 
year for $41—and if Godey gives the ‘*40 steel engra- 
vings,”’ our friends will get the worth of their money. 

Tuomas BucHanan Reav.--We shall commence—if 
possible, in the March number—a prose romance by 
Thomas Buchanan Read, the accomplished poet and 
artist, entitled The Pilgrims of the Great St. Bernard— 
splendidly illustrated by Devereux. Mr. Read, who has 
long been one of our favorite contributors, has recently 
attracted great attention in the literary world, from the 
fact that the North British Review, in an article upon 
American poets, places him at the head of our writers— 
outranking Longfellow—and by the side of Gray, whose 





Elegy is pronounced in no degree superior, if equal, to 
Mr. Read’s lines entitled ‘¢ The Closing Scene,’’ which 
appeared originally in Graham for January 1852. This 
high critical judgment has since been endorsed by ‘* The 
London Leader,’’ ‘* Eliza Cook’s Journal,’’ and by 
various other British authorities of like weight and effi- 
ciency. 

The Pilgrims of the Great St. Bernard will in no de- 
gree lessen the full-blown reputation of the author. The 
Romance abounds with some of the finest poems, songs 
and ‘‘ bits of poesy’’ that have ever appeared in Gra- 
ham, and our readers may look for a rich intellectual 
treat. It is a fact, to which we allude with pride and 
pleasure, that Graham’s Magazine was the first to intro- 
duce Mr. Read to the public, as well as Bayard Taylor, 
James Russel Lowell, and scores of other now promi- 
nent and eminent American writers. It is to be hoped 
that our countrymen will soon begin to feel a just pride 
in the literature of our own land, and learn to extend their 
support to those who are struggling with a true ambi- 
tion to throw off the vassalage to European mind which 
has so long disgraced us as a people. That the talent, 
properly fostered, is here, no man who has been long at 
the head of a periodical can doubt, and when a proper 
sense of self-respect and of national pride shall arise 
among the great body of American readers, it will be 
demonstrated. But is it not a reproach, that until the 
North British and other English periodicals endorsed 
the great ability of Mr. Read, his praise remained un- 
sung by the hundred newspapers which have since 
copied his *‘ Closing Scene’? with commendation. The 
article attracted much attention among quiet literary 
men at the time it appeared in Graham, but we do not 
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remember to have seen a single printed notice of its beau- 
ties prior to the English critique. Brothers of the press, 
reform this altogether, and instead of unmeaning puffs 
of periodicals, point out the merits or defects of their 
articles. Let us have criticism !”? 


Mrs. Hvtt.—We commence in this number a charm- 
img story from the pen of our favorite contributor, Mrs. 
Angele G. V. Hull, of Mobile, Ala., a writer of remark- 
able sprightliness and power, whose stories are not sur- 
passed by those of any writer for American magazines. 
We call the attention of our readers to the first part, now 
before them, and feel assured, that like Oliver Twist, 
they will wish for ‘‘more.’”? The article will occupy 
several numbers—so, the wish will be gratified. We 
trust the critics will not wait for transatlantic praise 
before they read it. 

A Hint.—Now that the presidential election is fairly 
over, we may be permitted to say that we were not a 
candidate for the vice-presidency. We have no doubt 
that our friends of the Western press who pressed our 
claims on the ground of our publishing ‘‘ the best maga- 
zine in the United States,’ are satisfied that the whig 
party made a mistake. Whether the next convention 
will repair the blunder, and put forward ‘‘ Graham’? 
himself, we are not assured at this writing. We have 
nearly four years yet to canvass the country, and by that 
time expect to have the ear—ear did we say ?—the heart 
of the ladies enlisted in our cause, and our banner float- 
ing from every house-top. The press of both. parties is 
with us, and postmasters—who expect to be retained— 
will canvass their respective post-towns with a vigor 
and earnestness worthy of the good cause. The public 
printing we shall farm out. The man who gives us the 
longest and best notices is sure of the most letters in the 
advertising way, and all crusty chaps will find their cases 
knocked into pi when they come before us in cabinet 
council. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


We Knew Ir.—In a late number we chanced to men- 
tion that we were in the country, and were ‘ going 
nome with a wife’’—~and at once the country press 
pounces upon us and says we ‘‘ ought to have been mar- 
ried long ago !’’—that we ‘‘ ought to be ashamed of our- 
seif!?*—with divers other hard hits and dark insinua- 
tions. We might fill a half peck with uacomplimentary 
remarks—but we wont. Still, we copy the following 
civil notice of ‘ the affair’? from the ‘‘ Green Mountain 
ZEgis,’’ to show that we have friends even in Vermont 
who are not unsolicitous of our welfare, and to correct 
the press in its most hasty mode of tying us for life to 
some unfortunate lady. 

‘¢ GRAHAM’s MaGAZINE appears in due time for No- 
vember. It is mostly filled with original American 
articles. But the great-event of the month, that we 
gather from this magazine, is one of neither shipwrecks 
or civil wars—henceforth, know all men by these pre- 
sents, that, while time shall endure, Graham is no longer 
a bachelor. How strange that he never thought of it be- 
fore. He now wonders whether a bachelor has any 
right to be happy. He has left the city cloisters for a 
while, to rusticate in the home of some lady-love, where 
eniles of sunlight, black eyes, and rosy lips are the sol- 
stice of his thoughts. A new creation beams around 
him. The wood is all alive with birds singing to their 
mates, and he says, from the very roof of his dwelling 
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comes the challenge of a bold songster, to some lady 

bird, in robes of green and gold, to come and be happy. 
Graham is evidently in an ecstasy, for he confesses that 
he is now in the country, and going home with a wife.”? 

There now—did you ever see the beat of that? Can’t 
aman go home with “‘a wife’? without taking one of 
hisown. We say one, for we presume nobody, out ofa 
Mormon seitlement, has any hope of being allowed more 
than one in this country, so prolific of pretty women 
and handsome bachelors. Still, we beg, beseech and im- 
plore that we may not be taken before our time, with all 
our manifold short-comings to repent of. But to ex- 
plain. 

We were in the country—surrounded by—well, no 
matter! A friend—going home suddenly—a note to pay 
—stage off at sharp seven—only room for one passenger 
—wife in a terrible way—tears, expostulations—hard- 
hearted driver—time up—must go. So we—oh dear— 
agree to take her and little Jackey in our wagon. Nice 
boy—nice mother—nice time, and—that is the whole 
story. 





Lippincott, Grambo & Co.’s new edition of The 
Waverly Novels, is rapidly issued, and is selling with 
unexampled rapidity. Such an edition, fine paper and 
clear, bold type, has long been needed in the American 
market ; and we urge our readers, one and all, to secure 
a set of these incomparable novels at once, in a style 
that shall not tax the eye—and this is the edition. Price 
50 cents each! 


An ADMIRABLE FamiLty JournaL.—We publish this 
month the Prospectus of Fitzgerald’s City Item, a high- 
toned and ably edited family paper established in this 
city in 1837 by Firzcrratp & Co. The paper has 
merited the very large and discriminating patronage be- 
stowed upon it throughout the country. We commend 
it, especially, on account of the purity of its tone and the 
freshness and elegance of its original and selected 
articles. The ladies may read The Item with the keenest 
relish, and with pleasurable advantage to themselves 
Every family ought to subscribe for it. Terms only $2 
per annum. 


We notice in an advertisement of a quack-medicine 
the fact, that ‘‘those who take these pills will never 
want any doctor..?> We think it quite likely—and in the 
same vein of pleasantness of the aforesaid advertiser we 
may remark, that those who believe aii they read in 
some of the magazine prospectuses can swallow any 
thing—but they will be cured if they take them for a 
year. 


We thank our friend of the Hagerstown News fcr his 
compliments, and his suggestions as well. We pay now 
more for American authorship and art than any two ma- 
gazines in the field, as some letters recently sent us by 
authors and artists—received from our boasting rivals— 
will very clearly establish if we publish them. The 
course of ‘‘ Graham’ is onward, and our friend may rest 
assured that his ‘‘ Pioneer,’’ as he terms Graham, will 
lead the race in all improvements. But, give us az 
American copyright law. 

For want of space we are compelled to omit a number 
of book-notices prepared for the present number. Wo 
shall give them place in our next. 








PROPHETIC AND MYSTERIOUS HINTS FOR 1853. 


(BY PUNCH’S SPECIAL ASTROLOGER.) 











JANUARY. 


Another New Year! Something will probably happen 
before long. Ifit does not, something else will. Look 
round corners as much as possible; and don’t go to the 
end of the world, for fear of falling over the edge. Begin 
new undertakings which promise to be profitable. A bad 
month for marrying a shrew. 





FEBRUARY. 


Give no bills in which February is included, in respect 
of its being so short. Never pull your shirt collars so 
high as to run the risk of being hanged by the ears. 
A bad month for hanging yourself—put it off. Eat as 
much as you can. If anybody make you a handsome pre- 
sent—take it—and fear not. One of your friends will cut 
himself shaving—seek not to know which; pry not into 
the secrets of destiny. 





MARCH. 


Never take hold of the poker by the wrong end. Spring 
commences. Cut the pearl buttons off your shirts and 
sow them in the flower-pot ; they will come up “ Prince’s 
Bay Oysters.’? Avoid the vanities of dress. Do not go 
abroad in your dressing-gown. 





APRIL. 


Lie in bed all this month for fear of being made an April 
fool of. Many things happen in April. A good month to 
Teceive a legacy in, but don’t reject a small one. Clouds 
Will gather in the social horizon. You will have a quar- 





rel with your wife, which will be brought to an amicable 
conclusion by means of a shawl. Avoid bonnet-shops. 
A bad month to be bankrupt in. 





MAY. 


A merry month. Gather May-dew—(Query: What 
are you to do with it when you get it?) You may dance 
round the May-pole—but on no account dance round the 
North pole, or the South. Get your friends to do bills— 
it promotes generosity and liberality, which are virtues. 
Your hat will be blown off—if it be windy enough, and 
you don’t hold it on. Be obliging; give anybody who 
asks free permission to run pins into anybody else—inno- 
cent amusement ought to be encouraged. 





JUNE. 

A bad month for your house to be burnt—unless, indeed, 
it be insured for double its value, or your wife be in it. 
When you ride in the park, and the boys tell you to get 
inside the horse and draw down the blinds, do n’t—it’s 
not seemly. Make money—pass your bad half crowns. 
Give your clean-picked bones to the poor—charity covers 
a multitude of sins. If a comet appears, let it alone; and 
when it is tired of appearing it will disappear. If you 
see a ghost, tell it to stay there; and come for us, and we 
will go and look at it. 








JULY. 


Walk about in armor, for fear of mad-dogs. The plan- 
etary system this month will go on as usual ; distrust any 
body who tells you to the contrary. Be a philosopher, 
and have as few wants as possible—cut off your legs and 
then you wont require boots, which you will find to be a 
saving. When you sleep in church do not snore; it is 
disrespectful to the establishment. If you go to the Opera 
and drop a double-barreled lorgnette from the fifth tier, 
and it cracks a man’s skull below, bring an action against 
his representatives for the value of the glass. Make 

yourself comfortable. 
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AUGUST. 


Events will take place, and circumstances will happen; 
also things will come to pass. Beware, therefore, and 
trust the stars. You may have a cold in the head, and 
you may not. Tace is Latin for a candle, and things must 
be as they may. Avoid apoplexy, give no encouragement 
to rheumatism, and, if you are taken ill with typhus fever, 
don’t stand it. Drink not physie slowly, and take chlo- 
roform when you are having your hair cut, or sitting for 
your daguerreotype. 





SEPTEMBER. 

Go out a shooting; but shoot not the moon, unless you 
find it convenient. A good month for drinking beer, but 
avoid salts. Recollect that the wise man sayeth: “A 
bush in the hand is worth two in the bird,’?? Be sage— 
stuffed with sage. The time for traveling. If you let 
your mustaches grow, you will immediately begin to 
speak French and German. Avoid sea-sickness by never 
ceasing eating and drinking when at sea. If you see the 
Devil, have nothing to say to him; he is very far from re- 
spectable; cut him. 





OCTOBER. 
The harvest is gathered, and the barns are full. The 
best month for brewing. Domestic storms and natural 


4. ~<- 





convulsions brewing as well as porter. Get all you can 
out of your friends. Make love to pretty women with 
money. If you go to California take care you don’t dig 
up brass for gold. Take heed, the world will come to an 
end some day. Pay your rent if you are obliged—not 
otherwise. Avoid accidents of every description; and. 
do n’t jump into a well blindfold. : 





























NOVEMBER. 


The month for committing suicide; avoid it, however, 
for yourself. Make your friends presents of rope; if you 
give them enough, the sage sayeth, ‘‘ they will hang them- 
selves."? Fogs are thick; but the wise man sees through 
them. If you are subject to fits, do n’t stand ’em, but you 
may recommend them to your tailor. Roads are muddy, 
but the rich rideth in cabs. In this month your hair will 
grow. Do not bealarmed. Read every thing that will 
make you laugh. 











DECEMBER. 


Winter commences. Bills come pouring in. Trust 
yet to the stars. Do the Income Tax—so saith the moral 
philosopher. All flesh is grass—but beef is not water- 
cresses. Make moral reflections, and pay no bills. A 
bad month for paying bills. Give no Christmas dinner ; 
but go to some one’s who does. Receive presents of 
turkeys, geese, pickled salmon, and cod, with oysters for 
sauce. Look out for Saturn in the ascerdant in the house 
of Mars; and when you see a comet with a green tail, 
send an express to the astronomer royal, with a lock of 
your hair. 


— 





SONNET. 





BY THOS. TOURNAY. 





J LOOKED upon the river when the cold 
Had radely chained it with an icy hand, 
And longed to see its waters lave the land 
And sweep the drift-weeds ’mid the current’s fold: 
When lo! from heaven, in calm and gentle might, 
The lordly sun upon the captive looked, 
Nor then the tyrant ice his presence brooked, 





But, fearful, melted ’neath the day-king’s sight. 
And when the steeams of gladness in my breast 
Shall frozen be, by Sorrow’s ice-cold hand, 

And send no flashing waters o’er their strand, 
But all its currents in their channels rest— 
Great Sun of Heaven! thy blessed beams diffuse, 
And by thy mighty power my captive heart unloose! 











SIPS OF PUNCH. 
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Purveyor of Poultry. What sort 0’ people are they at Number Twelve, Jack? 


Purveyor of Meat. Oh! a rubishin’ lot. Leg o’ mutton a’ Mondays, and ’ash an’ cold meat the rest 


0’ the week. 
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WINTER FASHIONS, 1853. 








PaTTERNs FoR CLoAKks.—We present our readers with the latest and most approved style of out-door dresses for 
the ladies, for the approaching winter. Cloaks are worn of nearly all kinds of material, but cloth and velvet pre- 
dominate. The trimmings in nearly all cases are fancy braid or velvet ribbon—but fur occasionally is seen. A small 
cireular cloak witha hood, fancifully trimmed with cord and tassel, is a very beautiful style in vogue among the 
fashionables. The hood is made separate from the cloak, and fastened with cord and tassels, that it may be worn or 
not at pleasure. The hood is trimmed with the same material as the cloak, and is ornamented with a large flat tassel 
of the same material as the trimming. 


Dressrs.—For evening and dinner dress, robe dresses of silk are much worn. Some are flounced, and others have 
embroidered wreaths or vines around the skirt. The bodies surplice, terminating at the waist with polka or slashing. 
The sleeves are open or flowing, not so wide as heretofore, trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Walking dresses 
are made of rich, heavy material, plain full skirt; or plain rich silk, trimmed with rows of narrow velvet running 
round the skirt. 


Bonnets.—Both velvet and satin are worn, and individual taste regulates the colors, which may be found of all 
shodgs on Chestnut street or Broadway of a fine morning. Feathers and flowers are both worn on the outside—vel- 
vets trimmed with bugles are also worn. The faces of bonnets are broader, and set back from the face, giving quite 
a saucy look to Beauty. 
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CARACTACUS. 
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POETRY BY CHARLES MACEAY. 


ACCOMPANIMENT BY SIR HENRY BISHOP. 


In moderate time, Arr “ WHEN You GAVE ME THE GARLAND.” 
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Eng- land! dear 


tempo primo, 








We've courage to lead us ;—there’s strength in our hands ; 


There’s wealth to be won in the far-distant lands ; 
For us and our children are acres to spare, 

And the name of our fathers forbids to despair ; 
There are homes in the world for the honest and free, 
And kingdoms and empires to found o’er the sea; 
We quit not in anger thy beautiful shore; 

Tis with tears that we bid thee farewell evermore ! 


our sires: 









Fare - well! 








Eng - land! dear Eng- land! fare- well e - ver- 


ee 


Eng - land! fare - well e- ver - more! 


7N 


Farewell! oh, farewell! in the land where we go 
Our heart’s deep affection shall lighten our woe ; 

Thy manners, thy language, thy faith, and thy fame’ 
Shall follow our foot-steps and flourish the same ; 
Thy virtues shall live in the songs that we sing, 

And the tales that we tell to thy glory shall cling: 
Farewell! oh, farewell ! to thy time-hallowed shore ! 
England ! dear England! farewell evermore ! 














